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(hiajfding the cntrance into the nvtm of tlio fluid victory I* o pecu¬ 
liar momtor; ha bn* half the hudy Mid the few of a lion* and the 
head und upper extremities of n titan* bin rigju hand grasping u 
{rig:intLc spear. A broken slab within rttm-fSlfe the king *»t*d 
under n tout before which worn™ stand with suppliant coEiuti-unui^-s 
and hand ]^ Abort the tent art WiW three lin« about two feet 
in hmglb, doubtksft making munriuu of dm victor and the victory* 
Seventy feet South of tbt liomdimuber i& nnolher room just 
ing, guarded like nil the other IrnJk by a savage gritfin and a prh^r. 
TLa roora jfi not yet dearth but 1 hh l scene is tmnoverod, a battle in 
which* in addition to other modus of fighting, are introduced c-muck, 
on the hacks of which are two men—onu m archer, dm other the 
DMijjsgfir of y the ship of the de^crL"* 

Various copper utcrndK wftfc glitfl* and earthen ware, hare been 
found in the four twin* l have described, and there U no doubt duit 
Other objeola of interval will be disukwd as the eaearatio oapiNfgn^ 
The pnlaeo is built oil no mean scale* ami when 00m pie tody on- 
covered will bii a spot of groat uttructiab. X'umertnis Englidi ami 
French IraveHcrt will look ujmn 14 but £ fear t dutll aco no Ameri- 
ciiiH there except nsy companions in mssisHmiiry toll. To them the 
recreation In very bviting im$d their urduoup, hut pleasant intior*. 

It h axfKsrted that the dai* will be removed to the British Museum 
soon after drawing of the sculptures have been secured* Tim adist 
is mw on his hock at on* of our hottft&t, perlinpa near death. 

Through the politeness of £*ayjird and ItawlinMiu we have been 
able to solid severed largo m-ulpture* from Nlmmucb with inscribed 
finch, t® Vale, A inherit, William^ Union and Dartmouth Co&iTgos, 
wad £ Nippon mo*x of tbent hare already readied (heir distiiiiiiion. 

I notice you refer to no article of mine in the Missionary Herald 
of April last* m settling the Mgmficniioti of MMk T*ht *.f Dr. Pcr- 
kriH ha* written me that he is eonftdunt ho ww mtatnkiMt b retwlerbg 
thflr phrase H Might r Angola The oxphmntion of Dr. Hyde luia 
iwTiie plausibility. Since I wrote the letter to which you referred, I 
litre Jnamed something more of the Twdre faith, and. if yon de- 
eittr 1 wiU commtmkatc to you what my bornew a* public pliyaidiii 
cnahh^ me to ascertain from the numerous dignitaries of that singu¬ 
lar sect who apply to me for medicine* 


* XdlOph«l\ Qyrupedia, ft T[, Ck tL “They tore which th^y 

rjje t;p td u-s HDii OBC tif a’liarU n hujuLrci] har^.- wkU mi thmjr tljw *y^Ut *4," 
f Jicii Jvum. A**- Ur, tol no p, 
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while officer* of if late, Mid n-'nUh riumtrfiriiig the 

1- gghig [11K l manacled prisoner*, precede him. 
Between ix*ft window.- about thflesj feet snjufl^ in 
iho eastern wnli —thft only two of the kind found m 
44 ri y Anythin palate* is a Hurtle w lih two rows of has- 
ijortfs the s"h iLtiii]:ii fi ij ir- of which nmn yrM loudening 
will* harp,, lidding at the same tm** tlidr thickly 
bossed bueklei* over tiiemselwin, winch arc pierced 
fn.HH above with arrowy i hn- party b boldljr n-ah 
sug the huithrimni* bv a ladder, spear Mid *liidd in 
hand, mum fall headlong from ibe fortress and the 
countenance* of all hviinj the greatest emoriotL 
'Hli warriors have more j-piril than any I have 
else wh erg --'"•.ii- 

On the front of the costla is « beautiful cunei¬ 
form En?nrTptkui + indicating poriifif* the name of 
the ooiiijuerop, but more probably ihnl of the mj> 
ttuvd city, and, if so, of tbo greatest interest, 1 
ftk,*nd ran an accurate copy, which you will notice 
h read trivial left to right 

Beneath ihu cattle L* a stremn filled with fob 
nmi de-mi nw»« Beyond the second window is an 
HifUt^r beating some captives and forcing their 
lances into ilti m, who sttndy have neither a Jew¬ 
ish jjora LjflWIonid] expression. That thu cap* 
tirtfi Wfre not from my quarter North of Ninevuii, 
In fvident from tbo fact that pnlm-ircra nUmbd* 
2iri r| thtsfl on] V- 1 ttwne to tlm oonchudon* from, 
this fart, and from the dress of the people and lb-j 
structure of the boats* that this hull repnwtiU a 
victory orer the A ■^comb but partly 

defaced inscription b found over the chariot of the 
king, the heauty of whose robes and ornnimmis 
nothing can exceed* When die itmcriptn'ms of this 
(dumber are read i it ia probable we ^ hull bava a 
valuable addition to ancient hbc£n\ 

Another room, partly uncovered* *till further to 
the Wrat, represente the flight of the enemy tn 

2- ocjt terror on hordes nmi in chariots while some 
tW to conceal themselves among the date-trees 
vrhvrv the victors pierce them with spears, or cut 
off ilirnr heads wuh Kurdish-]this daggers. The 
chariot-driver guide* his horse by a Ringie line m- 

i4i thn animal 1 # head just below his oars, 
which answers uteo the purpose of n whip. 
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w-fcl on the Nile tu the day*of Pharaoh and Herodota. The? differ 
TD0emHy from the high-pro wed barge* b which we ciws the cwut-. 

■ - a Tigris ni thi* £i\ rilw tif"w(HH.l p . ; . r bundles- of rwiis, nr* 

bound together by eight Umds,, and one would tu-wr tUink of *^[1 - 

■ bg them boats, were they not ou a river und moved by roweftc 

Ou. tin.- **=*rern 4 <tsi uf the room U a rec^, the Unk of which is 
SCnlpttlffel with the hgtlfS of a gigantic iLkumter, having tile wings 
iiw\ fret of MX eagle and the body of a lion. The bead is defied. 
ihe dab 3-1 seven feet stijtiare. Or thy aides of the recess arc ^riSirih, 
olid beneath onu of them is nn entirely n-^w roi-iihbaibn -—a ctiMuur p 
witii thu diguifiiri bead and uplifted hand* of u. thtt^homed pri, vt, 
mitt the body* fret mi-1 tall of n hurt, rawly to prostrate any quo who 
would approach the interior of eIju chamber with irreverence like 
tjm ^rdhn N this iuiLijjfu! strike the beholder w itb awe. Ti» southern 
fl ^e of lli-j rt^tu h occupied with Jbur iwa of figure*—captive wo¬ 
men w itii their little otica, all Carrying on tb-ir thou Idem or heads* 
or in their hamk, nHnl of wate r j-i . J pitiviiioiu} for their rnnreli + Ilka 
dit- mxam of the Porte- to this day. Qfliecr* walk among Uweil 
pricking them along with their spears, or beating them with their 
war<|iibc A few young fr merits b llui attitude of Happlicfttbii* Jtfu 
f r **ed uo two-wheeled wage hsl drawn bv oxen, or diuU &uiiio with 
infant* ditir backs. Two girl* are Atoned to n U%b saddle, 
bound with course repo* to it mule 11 * bndL All lLu fuumb*. have 
enrln hanging down the hick of the neck, und are hand Emma in »pitu 
of their tears and sorrowing, bringing to mind, a* one them look¬ 
ing back lie their heroic husband*, the touching seen* uf the partita 
of Hector and Andromache 1 .* 

The main captives either have their right lumdU chained two by 
two together* while they aupporl the load* on their ihoiddurs with 
Uieir l---rt T or hem great burdens of wood and water under the eye of 
[-ton-.] and nmtdlw driv, :r >, Huy uJI btve short whiskers, while 
m^o of ibe conqnerora fall m rich euri- on tin ir breasrs. On the 
side of tin.' room i& n chariot drawn by two As«friatu^ with 
k-V H lii their JuiEiil’t, i]i which s^H-iht tiic captive monarch witii a 
child totride liis shouldurs. I 

Oi\ tht lefi «f ilie MitraDM i § thft king in Lk djuriol. A mil 
;i & |'^nted horse in front and his bow, whilo a doublv row 
of archcre precede. Benuaih are amn>d men lu a forest •*( nnltn^ ; 
r<low those ore others feeling captives bofure them wiih erv^ed 
hAndi and a dk^n&jlMa look* Another slab reprints the kitig in 
his tnprnpha] over wh^s head is. a idnnguFar liinbreJhk, riclily 
fimbroyemb on 3 1 supported by twu eunudi* on loot behind the 
“ 1C T an1 ^ QtiVt within it, there being two handles to tho tiinhrelln, 


ILud, IkKik vl 
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with the esrcuUrah wM llf| d lo w heiul^re^ followed by others* spears; 
lei hand inti barta-foaLed, wiili high conical htiJtftcla and alii ukit* reach- 
isg from their china re the ground, such n* Xenophon speaks of iu 
hb Anah^-us ami 1 -yrdpediii, where &ueh shields ^n- Mipp<i->- ■ Mrrofiw- 
oniTy to hare Iseon Egmiau, unh** [wnbancu the Assyrian.-* adopted 
them fmm ihvir rival-,* ft is certain from the sculptures, that <Jk -e 
liucklurn were in use in Assyria oavewil httmired years before the 
tinM of Xenophon* 

Under the soldier* thus armed, ts a row of hciA=e* Itvl bv slock 
grooms, and, at tbo bottom of the slabs, a second seric* of officer^ 
tlh‘ir tnnk being indicated by their drc-s*, ami bearing standard•• and 
h .'.irj anu*. Fourth t± dail^ in un altttrei perfot =hale i.f po^rm- 
tion occupy the -'astern wall There b more variety and artistic skill 
displayed iu tlik one room dum m all the palaces of Nimimid, 

At a diMAtu* of About forty feat east ward from the room d bribed, 
nt the »md of a brick wnlL, is a globular s|..ihj block three f--._t in 
diameter, hung with a wreath, JL* top having a circular depression 
Ijoundid by a rim—undoubtedly nil &[Lnr + it stands In front of Lite 
fi mst dal* i bnv..t ever ■^■■ii la *ny Adrian mound—n bb>,:k of deep 
blue gypsum, dear and uniform* bean ng three figure* of n* arly full 
rire, ? hie is aj>[Kiirei 1 Ely a *■ ildk r. 1 s re-headed, grasping a huge s;i h at, 
Neil li> him i*. a griffin—a Lion's head with opened month, u human 
body. hand* aiad kg*, utA an eagles feet, every part delineated with 
tone hi ng beauty. Lie holds in hi* railed right hand a dagger, and 
carries an Arab dub, with a knob at one end, in his left A i.href 1 - 
hin-u^l prre< or p more properly, a priest with a fillet terminating in 
three upturned points, which Lavar I ooujootored to uniiuiio the 
wearer 3 * rank in the priest Flood, face* the griffin. Fiji dag on hi* head 
A pointed LTowii-piece f his long thick hair folded under lh« fillet be¬ 
hind bis neck, his left anti miacd over hU head, and hLv right liaug^ 
inrr at his aid*— without ti eowf t or ba#ArL Iml«ed t no figim.% with 
either of these religion* smnboK ha* beta discovered in this poLico. 
PerilJip* tlii^ slab fiirm? ike entrance into a sculptured hidl, either a, 
(Graphs or a place for keepitig eaerilieial urefunl*. 

Un the western ddo of the hanliagdialJ there is another rectangular 
room* representing a war scene* a victory and a triumph. Thu ^lah& 
are consuteraMy injured by fire, but it k clear dial the work was 
exeemed in the ni<x4 finished style. Large griffins and prie^to occupy 
eadi ride of dm doorway. The alnba are generally about eight fWt 
higli nud half sia wide On the right side, m cn-e pa«?e& in frum tba 
Xiirdi, appears jl hand of warrior* on tlso b:mk of a riw T acrov- 
wWh &?mi-rircuUf boata nre ferrying them* quire similar U> those 


w Back L Chap. niLi KjFOjiiiifli At wrtUfat sir mAj^i il WjoWf* 

AiyvjttM h trlrrm *juy£nrTfl n'^w. Cl Cyr Ik**]* V L Chop, It g 10. 
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®?ti chariot running in she oppuritc direction. Four heroes in 

the vehicle, nil walls their hacks m the how 41 mi driver, uw trunifix- 
mg another who :- I taping 1 upon the chariot from behind and trying 
to ^lop the revolution of it* wheel* by seirinu orm with her mouth. 
A £ort of window J*bout fourteen mi'be* ^pmre and semi-circular a i 
the top, If cut in u slab between thi! two chariot#—the only smoh 
Orifice for light in the wbob room, wjjiuli znuit have been lighted 
fitisn above. 

The lower part of these slab* die** truces »:f fire T but fortunately 
it Im* done no groat injury in the ^iilptuit^ niotit of which nre in 
better preservation than any hitherto found in Ko/uajik. 

A few slot* are mining fruau the soph-wcstem corner of the mom* 
On the rmsthem end i« a new which determine?! rite question 
w hether or net Lliest* Hun* wen? trained %*-»- of tfo forest. A eunuch 
stand* on the top of a large cage, draw fog up it grated dour from 
which 1 lion i* e^aping, showing that these animat* won 1 raised to 
give the royal housuheU sport, Twenty nmn* in leu scries above one 
another, stand K-hiud ihc ciige, to dlnx-t the general coutm of the 
bwwia they come out. TJic* tir>,t htein- on the eastern side of ihe room 
in the order of our B^atrb. exhibit* mi Ifoa* ansi Ifourwi-* writhing with 
arrow* in their backs* Horsemen ride over them* The second tlab 
War* a king in h]* gay duriet with two virira and n eunuch, all with 
spears. The third slab ha* nine lions oq it, -vmb pierced w ith jpear*, 
or arrow y or both, Tim m-it has four boarded mm leading and 
holding ftetce dog! which mm 10 desire to ratter the Hems* Then 
come eighteen archers ami spearmen—two by two—to sec that no 
barm comet to Lha king, and to manage the movement* of the Horn. 
Succeeding these in an arched gateway leading out front the unrated 
walls of the city, and tiics kiatr is seen at a distance with hi* attend¬ 
ant* in his chariot of st»te t while n lion is springing upon them—lha 
whole cut in a space of throe inches by eight. Mon am roaming 
about in a forest of firs, tanirtifully eiecruteib other stirring up the 
game, or trying their skill in killing it* The five slabs toward the 
northern end of the eastern Vide of the hah represent the king and 
hi* people getting ready for the hunt Q room* are bringing up the 
hoists.; the king and his officers mount the chariot and like iheir 
bows and spears; the driver hol<ls one hor&ti boring a bell tinder hi* 
throat, a rich bridle and bstd-ffw* Im mil curled and tied up, while 
two men with solid Arab braeeiets on their wrists on a bolding the 
ear of a second hom^ arc backing him into tils pine*. I have 
spoken of but one hem bdng Attached to the kings chariot hitherto; 
and only one appears, though it is probably implied that two horse* 
were always employed. Bwwalfa b a tow of euondut holding stave* 
of office, and In front aro spearmen carrying banner*, »H iwrpendieu- 
lar a* post*. One *tab rep re^nt* thr>m wws of well bearded soldiers 
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ImmL Doubt!i^i then! aEfibs UlmirAie the mod* m which tiro* m p 
ftith HHJ'hl |pi tube his mom Snorkle 3 Quite a veuanev occur* in ike 
fttaiw on both aMu of rfte tiiara entrance, from thi* point; but mi- 
EDGroufl lurtikaii bits with heads. of iiiua nod hofs&v UmilifLi! bonier- 
inj^ of vima Had flowers, plated bricky eunudu with ja™ on tht tr 
.ahottldora mad Link in their Lunds* sifcgw that the vncnnev m the 
work of time. 

The tlmg room intowhich this entrance leads it taken up with the 
delineation of a lion-hunt—such a bunt m mukaa one think of Nim¬ 
rod, the might? hunter before tlie LorcL 

lli"_ first dub I came :■.. l>ore a line Ihm with n frhoggy inane and 
tail pfenwd with four amiw^ Beneath him worn iwo hot*'men, 
one bearded, and Ewinghig a tliree-prongid nwilch over the head of 
his richly onpiLriv,.md steed, the other a eunuch who, with out* 
atrekhed arm, i> jmmEmg toward another lion, who h *oon shot and 
made to sprawl upon the earth with three bur Led arrow* running 
Imlf through IlU h.dy t while still another lies, on din nest »]*!>" 
writhing on Ilia back. Xcxt appear two Hoils, o m above the other, 
dying* whilu one huger than nil ia jumping upon the chariot of iho 
king, winch in driven by nn "fiuw with flowing l .-.uni, guiding ha 
single Lorre wittii three pairs of reins, A s-jeond digmiurt in the 
s-juare chariot of state pi unci* the game with a spear; a' eunuch, 
Mhoisti an arrow’; while the king, a much litres r cmj tiuer figure than 
the h-=t, forces his heavy in to the lion's hea«L 

At: has on a conical cap, aiirnttmded by n rich tiara, ornamented 
brn^lefs, and ft sjdemlidly- i ,rrought tunic, bearing cm th -* 1 hr™*, or 
back, an his ponition admits tuLnevn iwo clreies, the symbol of the 
AftsirriftU mfigioti— the adoration of the inert*! tne—t«o human 
figures* priests or Icings‘atnnding one fin each side of the vine, L*;- 
neatb the Hide from which peer* tbo bead and arms of Dei tv* 
Tlrew religious emblem* ar* all delicately wrought in o -price no 
inch ami a half *pum% and remind the observer of tho rovnl cvlin- 
dm which am ^metimes offand Ibr fiak by ciervbdu» in khwnlt (I 
intended to send you herewith n tracing of this wne, but it is not 
jet wmptettd.) 

Beneath the- horse of the chariot is a prostrate lion. The nest 
stiuia ah Gw* a 1 io»™ on her buck, allot through the now hy the king 


* See Laurie * * L>r. Grant ftnd iha Mountjiin Ktrinrfcnft,* p. 2ftf>; * l XftKrreh 
ind its kemfiiiw,* tf/ft «£*, ami “JEkbyten and Niiwvcti" pp, Ifto, flo* v { 

Thh ftboundi at NiiDraiul, ami i» Yoraid on mmj vmwli cjllndmi. It b 

in bet tUr AwirtiUi Bytlib<if uf Deity and lui vanlup, Daguo^ tin^ 
burunn li^uiTfl WLLh lV bfMlUt n f f bulb, or •.•! h^r ii u|ony» cim il >mytiun^ nav 
itiiiLil in Eli* pLme of the kici^ or ry M omary priest, k-tn-.'u] i the Jbttiil ay,.i Uhi t 
nf a mu widim the cetc'c, and on either -idu of the i^trd tree. hut thin main 
tiELbli-ju of Daily i* «rer [irwervifid. 
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wunl of so milch of iber new palate a* hm been Laid open, since 
HauLumiii vL-ift not publish atiylhing 0 n tho Mtbju t for Somt time to 
coma* & w *h ins pleasure i-> comniumeata io you tLe result of 
iiLfc’iL-r excavations, which, U Is presumed* will n*m U* pro^ntiHl 
with cotaderibk vigor, instead of Udog brought to n sj^eody chn^ 
a* was nnddpAied. 

Mr. L-ifm* bn* suggest'd the idea tbai the palace direnvered by 
t*J«*l was iin-n-ijr a/yj*r *^ry y f the grand building him! iW, 
w^re Koyunjik levelled to the plain, lb ere might bo found a lower 
and even grander Beni** of frmlptnrefL The experiment Is.^ not Vet 
bven miuje T but the entrances to bulb the palm-es duetAvrcd wore at 
quite jiu angle uf deviinum That of site new p&Jm\% which is within 
About twenty rod* of the north-eastern etifner of die mound (Mr. 
Lavaid's w:l- at the south-wt=i urn corner)* » a getidu iuclballon, the 
BQuEptun* rising from the d-npUi of tiiteen frui 'below the surface io 
witiiifi tight or tea fc*t. There me sonus reasons for Ejecting the 
mppowdon ipf a senes of rotua* -till beneath* but it. b to Ui hoped 
the question L4 destined to find a settlement 

Many of the dnU at the norther*) on l ranee of the N. E. 

]i:^ve been broken, but moat of the pretain very distinct oyt- 
link* of die Figure irijt Upon them. 

Two large? rooms have becu fully opened. One L, about sixty fb*rt 
in length ami twelve in width. The Hides are U with ds'U uIhhii 
E iv^ fcet high ami four or live wide, The floor is kid with blocks of 
ftnhibtoM about dxittm inches ^jitnre. Facing down the right aide 
ef the entrance from the North, the execution of tfia figure* on the 
list three BJjiba nt oneo gives die nspmskttp of n beauty and fbUh 
«Ww» i" undent art. Each dab boon four eunuch* about two 
fu.-t sod s, half long, with bows m the left bund and well tilled quiv¬ 
ers tiling 1* the buck, facing the entrance. They, wear well laced 
greaves, richly iriininwl tunic* with pEnlti Wie*, and well curled hair 
tUio wrciik -4 behind thti liret, three, apparently io supply them with 
arrowy* The li .urth slab lias the remains of a chariot from which 
Ute kings entire body Ills been torn, whether by die rudder bunds 
of a conqueror, or by jjkfcpoirer of tin*-, i.-. not dear. From the fact 
that nnineroilft other fipFe^uf kings remain In ttiis palace, and from 
tike fact that mma of the adjacent slabs nre broken in pieces, or en¬ 
tirely decayed, it oiay be inferred that tlihi hero canto to a more nat¬ 
ural end tbsui did Sotinneherih,.whose nose and kamb were hacked 
oeT in L&ynnfr pwlncn. To tho bent fiulo of tliv elutriot are attached 
two -eunach^ betwemt whose bpadu Lhe exL tc-iuj ty of die shaft 
io to a shape of tb& heed of a home. Two other eunuchs have their 
fhi^y. turned SuwMrd rhy rxirringo, appikmntly to guide ite mavenH-nts, 
while thdr feeq in nphe of ibu £aws i»f nature and of perspective, 
are repr^euu-J moving in the opposite direction with the rest of the 
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largo itah* won) drawn from Khorsabad* about twelve miles di^tunl* 
on a cart built by the Cqtau) exprculy for the purpc^ in the strong- 
tml maimer, the wheels being atwjut twenty i thjIl-h in diameter, wiLto 
out spoken by some ihfeo hundred Arabs for whom banns*** were 
made to order. The Mocks now lie on Hit i-a-sterti side of tin? Tigris* 
under rude mud ooTffrmgi which wore built to parent the sulpujito 
of lime of which tln i y were composed, from spwdy decommit ion. 
Sandstone wr^ -iornfliine* nwl for bulls in Nmitotid t bnt gypsum 
-was lIn 1 common material, and this *• »ft marble k sinkieptibto -'J iH-rop 
nmt delicately wrought* It fa racily worn by water, and eveti the 
fuin^ of till* but dinuito arc soidait to dmupoa it very rapidly. 
It k uiily the immense Eiuira of earth stave the Assyrian sculpture 
which has preserved them from Agu to age. 

It is presumed that permission will be given to Mens. J N Jnee to 
remote ws jealptmv^ which an* destined for til* Louvre* as applica¬ 
tion has been made to the French ambft&sadoff at the Porte, who h 
now in quite ns giw*d funding at iloiistandnople as Lord Stratford, 
nml in fact wields dmo*t a* much power a* Use Sultan fiimsoiC 
Mr. Loftu% wijr> was recently attached tollseCommisdurL npjnointcd 
to run the boundary da aft between Turkey and Persia, set geologist, 
p.ns^--l through M'-xiil a few days since on his way to Hugh lad, in 
charge of the expedition fitted out by the newly formed English 
company. He wp wfe about f^OJOO to be placed At his dkpo*ai t 
and, with thi? advice of Col ftawfftEic®, ho wilt firm® lay open eomo 
of tbo sarcophagi in the great series of moiuuU aI IFirin—by ftnmo 
supposed to be the Ur of the Chaldee*—and then explore tvihqi 
other /e/t in Me^potiunk Should nothing of great interest be 
found tbetro (vou know that but few sculptures have over been dis¬ 
covered in Babylonia, as gYpamw-qiiumes are warning th*nj r he 
will couoi northward and cont to tie the escsvuijonft *o amrptdoffldj 
begun by L^ynrd and vigorously prosecuted bv KAwfinton. Tta 
liittr wiLfr just aInju! to ffiise operations for the Fritudi Museum* and 
to send borne the srtfet, when a draws tt wan made which promises 
to be not inferior to any made by Lay an], JkColooel has tkjl till 
recentlv had great meei^a in excavating: : ;afhw slab* were found nt 
Nimrotidi sotue briebs and iwry and coj^&r uttatiK with one or 
two basalt obelisks well broken In piece* * and same large earthen 
cylinders, said to be of maderabk interest. a* At least one hundred 
years older than the sculptor^ of Nimrouih belonging to the time of 
TigLth Pile*r t totwA up at Kahili Etarghati Small books—bltidks 
of a light colored day, finely written over with airtiw-houh —have 
boon found in eonsiderahl* untnbrm at Koyunjik, enough, inde*d, 
to form quite a Hhnuy, with yaks, *wmb*L eylmder* and mm h; 
but it w*s not till last week that anything of speciaL Interest w:u 
exhumed. L shad presume that you will be glad of a detailed pc- 
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VIIJL Lmu moM H. Ldbdell, M. Ml-siokaut at MosCl* 
MesPKcnyo aouii. Bccm Djecovebiil's at lirirt^JiK. 

Prof. GiBiEfi_ J/iwift T\trhy in J«ic, Jun. 5, 1854. 

My Star Sir :—I have to-dny made u visit to Koynnjik* the 
tnouDii in the nsin^ of Nin&reh opposite Mosul* wh^ra Mr, Lay aid 
formerly exhumed wmo indy wrought *oulptare* H and it occurs to 
me that you may lie p!«d to know something of the remit i»- 
teresiiitg Jacoveriefl that have beau made m an opp^slk 1 part of the 
|^Kat EiiiKiiiii, ft.', wdl a* a lew filets mgarditJ^ oscm’rtticmft in general 
iu Assyria hi tln^dum You uVv iwara that Koyunjik (Lktb tdi&p) 
stands on the western face of the ruina, somewhat north of in id way 
frow the two I'Airptne point* of the great enclosure, which is between 
four a rid five mile* in circuit* 

SflM-i Vunua is a little South of Kovunjik, but still remains flmcHt 
inlifit, from the Hippntitrou* dr^ad of the Mohummodnus of diiuiub- 
tng tho xi-poae oF Jonah,. io the lofty /imVA over whram» tomb the 
Moskniigp every Friday iu great muukrHi frmn Moshl* n mile dis¬ 
tant, to pray. He]my Pasha, the pfr^ent governor of tkm district, 
did excavim: ^nuwM in that mound h,-t fear, and £atmd several 
Iftrg^ bulls and human giatiLs, much injured by tiro, and n few small 
flnli^u*-f< p among oilier thing*, a broom iion on one side of which 
was an inscription which Col. Rawliiison reads ! HUarAxttlilon^iht 
con t/utrifF OJ Mitraiw and Cvtk Other Inscriptions are slid to 
that this mound nt the prophet was built by captive women, 
and lluit of Koyiinjik by meii f Grom lijibvionijL 

Ha! Pridudu object In pelting M« lurtiiadod prisoner i,& work in a 
cc!Jiir k where one of the bulf* hond.-H wa* ai'isdeu tally dbcoven^i, 
to tirul gold! and lie instructed his ovenv.'-n*, to sewcL carefully under 
the feet of the bulb for treapin*! None appearing, he d&>Uted; the 
in hah i Lints Mused permisjt^oTi to the Engl ink and trench to continue 
dm exploration and the untiquiticA of Neldu Ymtua are likek to be 
for some time yet undiadiwd, 

A cum|miiy has rocensly lieen formed in Louden for the purpose 
of excavating in the mounds. of Lower Mrwipntajma and A^vriip 
entirely indcptituftent of the British Museum, though it Li 
they will work under the charter granted Mr, Lay aid, and his pat- 
romv, which allow* the removal to KngLiitiri uf ajj chjtstEB discovered. 

The French are obliged to offer the Sulum onediilf of lJI they 
find* and a late atnmpt of Mans, Place, the Fneach Lrmsid in ifoim, 
to raft some fine bulk and. winged human ti^uris to Baghdad and 
BtuffiiKp was opposed by the PafJm on the grouLei that he had not 
given vise Cahinei of Anti^uitioa Inidy opened in Oonirtantinopte an 
oppomini ty to take Lhr> &ham d ue to the Tnrkbili Govern men L Tbe&e 
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Tmy important department of Indian iitt-reiure* And the truth of 
nil tins points hare Attempted lo In* mad*, k at tern* by implication 
&d*o by Mr, B^, who ba^ doiw much in re*jxct to each 
toward remedying fib* deficiencies of hi* authority+ That* ho hns 
not dune more" k owing not simply to ih* partial command which 
he plejids of the record* of the langmtgB, for upon them be hm not 
spent Jj i» strength, but rather mainly to hi* {Wkbmre in the native 
ayttein, and the ponitien be eusugni 10 iL For ho Atilt fomudiy M> 
knowledgvpi it* silkMjdidency, and, hy the right of having fulljf digesp 
ted and represented it* venture* lo My lu his own work a “Coropmfcc 
Grammar of thu Sanskrit Language*" cxprt*»ing die hope that, if 
that tide be nui ijuiie corned aireadv, the webuutenof other scholar* 
in filing tnom exactly the value of IVinini'* ruh-t will enable Li to to 
uHimia it with eaiire justice in a. second edition* It may ta rfoubti-d, 
however, whether the community of nclmlara will be ready to mq- 
cede to a work of no higher ideal than tJtis p any other name iIjad 
that of " Complete £p»etrtptkm of the Native Indian Grammar™ or 
to accept it n* anything more tbaa a contribution toward the prepay 
ration of that real Sanskrit Grammar which must yet continue to he 
wished nod waited for, 

A paragraph, rbu lost but one, of the Author 1 * own preface,, fnr- 
tikb+f a radar F-urtling commentary upon the entire work It km 
follow> : 44 The Syntax I have for the prevent entirely eiduded. be- 
run iju > n sveii though ootopitHuly presented according to die under¬ 
standing of it by the Indian gnuoinurmfi^ it wooLd yet turn out Lot 
in the higim-'l degree tawtk&ctary. It must mth- r U txmMruglcd 
out of dip Sanskrit literature ihidf (proper regard being had* of 
course, to the native teacher*}* and developed wholly m tb» apfatt of 
modern linguistic Mienee -' 1 One cannot but ask t whetlwr lire w^nt 
of a Syntax k uot rather n veriom* def^ t in a ^Ccfttplets* Sinakrit 
grammar ! wbethar a sunpkion of ift*ttfi£cunit treatment might not 
eilcfrj from lbs* to other department* of the tyntam ? whether them 
too might not par hop* with propriety be out of the liu^ 

folufii, oc have not an e^ual right to partake of die spirit of ru ixlrm 
lingtusiio urn? in ?* 1 1 and whether, finally, if Uid Syntax mu*l be omit¬ 
ted. for ihe present for want of ^otkfci-'tory aiul fttkndflc treatinon^ 
it wouid not bo wall to bal e omitted all the real tdno on the samu 
greuud, and till tha want couM be kupplrod I 

jV-iuv,—S ince [ho nbav* wa* in type t thu conduding j^Ttioii of shu 
Cbre*mmalby ha* alto conic to hand- 
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Once mme, cafi we he content. to take that material which Pinid 
ftmitoW u-, mid in ha fora aa given by lnm. witbnttl vt-tiftearion, u- 
fio much &m*krit grammar itSdy tmubd In answer to ihto ipiaH 
ttftn, attfgrtjmi must Am W dlrwfed in the fact thst, by Mr. LVs 
dwu acknowledgment, th* signidcation -je + some of the rak*, nr lbe 
extent of ground they cover, to fiitE! doubtful, from the lack of suf¬ 
ficient comment, or from the disagreement of the cGmmcnMitOfj* 
Farther, that a dsns regard for proportion lias been so fhr rendered 
rmpfuotii^bjti by the form gi ven to the system, that in many case* 
it to not pomble to undervaud the true worth and sigmUmm* of a 
rule, whether it express n general fact in the language, or Only an 
isolated ease or group of au§fc% without n special investigation of the 
phenomena, to which at may apply. Abd tlnnlly, that we* are not 
authorised to rate so high frininfs linguistic philosophy ns to ns- 
Minn- lli at lie has made the ban to of hi» iignwfttatifrti of any irrtem 
of phenomena the Saw » loch really lies at the bottom of (item, nmi 
di’temiitHw t heir rektion to one another, How should (bin be the 
™m\ when the gnidin^ principle iff the entire System is m external 
in m nature, -eonstotiij^ in the analytic* of form^ and regarding but 
little their and relation^ the Sift! uitd soul of a language; zinA 
when, besides, method and intdhgibtllly hare been confutedfj Kierto 
Iced to an unfortunate r&mo n for Imrimbm; m that oil the whole* 
theft) to nothing to which the vyst^m can be so justly likened as 
to n ftillcetkio of niaat-.ntite.nl preprirntW -f the various wfe which 
hnvo on« constituted a living body, diwted apart wilit wemderfiit 
skill and «metne-e indeed, hut their life gone, their functions unnoted, 
and themselves arrangeii, without much returnees to thrir natural 
Oontwurion, in sueli fiisbion that they may bo packed away in tho 
m small**! cumpafti f 

If tbw considerations arc onmet* if FAniniV iwslein does not 
include all that we doom to understand under the tinme of the 
Sanskrit hmgnngti; if we know not preetocly what to Hint language 
which forms his subject, nor how exactly he repiwnto it; and if it 
to pnit^an r for ti* to do his work all over again,, bdbn we enn under* 
sinhil or make us* of it; then it m«ou dear enough what port ho 
ahould bear in tb* cmrtnictioa of a grammar for us. The first plnco 
eoillil only have Wn yjeE.kd to him while the want i>f aowwibln 
U*xt* niiuie him our main Iej>etidtmw T mid even then he was to bo 
ttsai with umm cautLon and intoinut: as the litvnituro to gradually 
brought within our rendu he most be made to retire more and more 
inty the L^kgrouinl until we are able at last to dedam utrrwJvrw 
^uhe iidep^Telent of him. save for the few and unimportant FuJ-it- 
tioik^ h*i nuvv bo found lo make to our gwasuttkal material^ iheuc*- 
fonsArd studying him only for lib own aiike^ as ivpcwtUin^ a mast 
curmiia and iterating branch of Ladiitn suiencc,, aiid uomutuliog a 
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eEuddnfkin of thk points but it mufit bo mainly Fettled by a careful 
and ex| T^w omuinniticin of ilia bLn^dgo ilwlf; Ln fjin light of its 
relations to its nest kindred. 

Again* it Eft not no clear wbt is Fimnfe precise relation to the very 
dialer!* which. forms the subject of bb That lie ha* c^ti.- 

sthutcd the nr tln> mwt efficient mean* by which the knowledge 
of tbo Sanskrit hi^ boon perpetuated in purity, may Admit of much 
question. It were interesting 10 lustm just Low far tho^ 1 who havu 
charge of t!n> institutions of learning now exktinF in India, miiko 
FttiiiiFk system the ground* work and superstructure of their tnamic- 
timL 1 [<-w n familiar mid practical knewlodge «fatiy Inuguagp should 
lw eoiit^Td io youthful U?unu?ii by the aid of a text-book which West¬ 
ern scholars, after longsUidv* and with the help of A good knowledge 
of the subject treated of acknowledge that they do noi in all point* 
fully crcmprcheiiih *tm- quite inexplicable- kare not rather the 
independent oral explanations of the teacher, Aotompflntod by a bill 
Ufee of paradigm^ nind exauaplfis, and the study of texts held to bu 
wife models nf *tyle, been tlie main mtatts of conveying iurtraction, 
die giwmnnr being only tbo test by which tbo results obtained are 
tried f Ite un not to regard the friuskrit hutguagLi ^ prowgntftig 
UstIf by n natural process,. by a perpetual inheritrmre of nap*, 
rather than ru= constantly constructed anew h>lic of die rule# of a sci¬ 
entific hy^tein t If ihi* view be correct, we may expect to lind H>mo 
sign* of' a want of entire coincidence between the phenomena of the 
Unguago and ibnir exproarfou in the grammar* And such plainly 
appear : in re^pet to various points of orthography, for insta.nee* 
F&niui i* well known to allow 4 choice of methods, which tlie litera¬ 
ture has nover mihd it** If of having wlway* been conristent in 
following only one of them | and even, in tome instauem, the con* 
eordant authority of writers ha* bcon allowed by Mr. B. himaeif ic. 
outweigh that c-f ilie grammarian*, where the two were at variance 
(ice the preface to LLh (ThrLmftamadij on the rending of for 

Evidently, then, something in the grammar is gratnuiari- 
eal theory only, anil ban never been practically xueogniied in the 
langujise; nod nothing short of a careful study of tbs tests will 
cubic its u> separate such pcrtknd, and prepare up to by the 
did of the other grammatical reconk in our poss-r^iou, to account 
for their praenco there. And if the tyltem thus irt some respect* a 
little more than cover* the phenomena of the language, there n 
ra*tly more reason for supposing that it way In other* fall abort of 
them. Panini him-wlf wha confessedly far from complete: hi* com- 
m* tj ratora have been engaged ever since in defining, enlarging. con- 
irmHiiig, the limit* of hu rults, or supplying their Mchcd^; and 
there am exist for ur no gvuutmteo that they have uow ! just 
tbedr tadc, and preaent at last a kultlesa systnul for otlr ttcceplaucd. 
tnu tv, 40 
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otit uf LliB nil+4 Cfef a again, we are Dot eniJoii upon ecp 

«J^w nny dnimi without ilr^t tatting them. »r to nwpi an erten&iw 
eoimuftmlfor a foil and philcKoplfeiL'n] tw.% T mnierhda; wad allow¬ 
ing I 11 Indian hy&zm nil the merit that van be claimed for it, 
ihei>j is- -till uot ualii'-'lv i*> Ik- mkIi » didVrt'iw in m.mhod |h*iwwi 
O riental and European gmmmatii .nl *cieitce a* should render it very 
f km 1 ltfol whether tJif: J-i:t ult> of the t'»flJL.»r iwuV be adopted \ti 
by the Latter* 

Sir* 1.1, knight perhaps Imvn urged, with man* apparent foren, that 
m the SwuuTrit W bow bm-n for many L-entimwr in reality n dunt) 
Mteinh-'f hi el eondilfon , P f ariltiefo] iminfotjon, to sum an 
tluj sjLi-iJium of learn.J e-ijuiminiflithiiB profo>M-dly hv tin- pllbrt* of 
Bwtivo icwntx, tlk? records of the latter Iim4 +ieeiipy a v*-jy iinpor- 
tnjit pJiidflH in relation to it a* authority tor it* y, t even 

by tbbs.csifjwidi'iralioii i li« 1 aspect of tlie ijik' not material tv altered, 
htir, iu on r author h muel f rem*ffc« T 1 1 o- gron iid n i w I I >y I Yl iiitii 
(taking that name a* repri^nliBg the whole smvm). is but Isiti- 
hn! in extent: it neither folly .iududesi the language of the Vidas, 
wln-llusr of dje primitive teita or of iJk Hi£bmEiiLa*i thr-i iff.- la^ 
peculiar difilm generally Myled the epic; that U to **y, Fiipml 
Wvt» i'Ul of Bight or liyeite hut pan i ally Lhe Miteriv iJovelopniclil of 
■h* laiigHiigi\ and two bmnvfo-n or 1 ]no ]it- ■ ai iLTi' which nru m chief 
importance to tus mid rather aiiiifl ti> lav down the nika ndrepted m 
hli thm* hw writing f Samkrih which is not m elf tlio ohjwt 
f.ir -which we aiwult n SatLsJsnt gRimmor, And if the diahvi w hieh 
hr reprinta form*, dm* hut cue of a iseric* or group. what b im 
jiMp.T rhurai-ter r ami what it?, place nml jvIslei -n in the ; So 
pdiihiffiphicii! a writvi as Mr. Lh mmiot .^tirelv Ivi-onfent compos 
a cL.mploEu pmntmar of n languapj without "i3ri -HitJmg llib pntlim- 
ituiTy ^ueftEiiin. ospcdtiJlv when of mi interesting ntHlimpirtant a 
nature a* in the prwnt camu Kit we have n* lii termino ovcti how 
hir tlL^i Sjlj i'-h: r i t |kB‘e.- ! - J -- thi- nttfihno- of a Uvfng ipoken langlugiv 
au.l how for it els it^ maim? “perfected,” aiul an sirtiii- 

tf W structure, tho wwk of vdontific theory, external vrlfoigrephk 
forn] b, iukt?t h*s allowed* in s*mao part nrtiltiaL For it i& in 
itiself hardly In Im holieved, eIielI any puopji.j .nhoBld in ELn p.p.-etli have 
-.r MilwniiDMcd t ho dbtimMij^ akid kudi itfniloDtM of wont* and 
p3am^-. ro euphonic re^narotnentH in do the ndea of the 
capecmlly in refrifnrti to tho hLsttw; nnd thn dEittii-.ijliy junotmta to 
an inif«.--ihili[y when it h noticed that tliu Vodic writer?*, erea to 
(h 1 ? lateftt pjrtto]ii of tho Inttst tri^ wbollj ditreganj thorn. If 
theory hiw Lee el allowed me h hdltiexirc li|hui the on l ward fonti, it 
may not IsuVi 1 nbefaluLd foom touchJug n]^.i die ^y-htciu of iniWtioa, 
or intn>lueiug its mi^ltSctUoiu ijj other drfiartnients. A better 
JtDOW'ledga of the JjisEorv of l}ui w-k‘iiec wQl mniuralEy aid in th« 
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thv authors wtyht and lttUBiMf of statement- He lurk* the Faculty oi 
n rule isr pre^iittht A system i*f piciiointTm in n term ftt 
mwv concise jlihI at iW llr^t gUnc£ intelligible* W ■- have, uuted, in 
g«4. ri tiLmM chiUfirteriilk enough to di^rve quoting: " wouu utelit 
(Jtifi die die Vi rwamlluiig bwteifbbpwiidwi L&uto entknltende tilled 
imj' s ^ . mvdigtJ" It might not lx 1 possible to find n p«d--o pJtrailel 
for thbi j^sfo^v elsewhere in tbo work (nor, it is te be hoped* fnaJjy 
times in llik! whole domain of written Gcnijjvn), yet it U Curlv ilhw- 
tnaive of Mr, U-*f general nun!ft of expresidfiu. which it n -4 lew* in- 
l ofred and intricate parenthesis within parenthesis than this. _ But 
them fc another and n mom deeply seated, reason why Aw book is an 
unpractical one for the student* It confessedly repicsflnis, in iho 
main, |jj<i mfent ipf tiie naiivu grniuiiuifiau*, is a reduction to p rnoiy 
coherent form of Pfinini and ftfc commentators, and it wjb Lmposste 
bio to retain HI limeli Ilf iliM mtcfci mi lias here Iwxi done, in pre- 
tenLiog die iztvjiiI. rnasa of details oompreli<?nd^J by ■*, without n 
*r m ii «KTS&L'e of intelligibility. TIii» i* not Use iir*t attempt which 
has been made It eoiiHnmi & Sanskrit gmrnsjiiir Upon surh a fbuuda- 
tintjp :mJ vi idi n pimi^r result. The work of Holler (Wien, IS 17 ) 
is In almost isvciy respect llm forerunner, although uojwknowhMgyd, 
of ^ur autliurji, only briefer and cgppttliciBsi^ ^ an-l it haft 
fiiiied to find fetor w moke Its w ay into general use, from the very 
same faults which rliur&rterize nlso it* Buoc^fior.* And it in spite of 
and* 14 warning example, the attempt h*a been repeated, and by n 

iH^li'dar of Mr. Bun fey ! s eminence, we nre certainly warranted in seri¬ 
ously inquiring whether Am k after all, the tru* hmk mini method 
of a Sanskrit grammar, t« which, wtlli whatever now iJliugnu*> T we 
must n.L'&h rwconcili? ouraelm. 

Olii- aJllJsor partially explains in hi* pn-fnre die consideration* 
whidi have d-ronnijud I m course. Tl« twnskril ltieraiuo.% lie suys, 
k neither entirely preserved nor fully wmtifffc, to n*; Jk-ki^ no 
liu?ntton! aid lilu-rd anything like « muim of gaining 

rirquajiitniKe with tlie whole extent uf R iniiguuge: ou the oilier 
hjijjil, die grumiwudeal pysteln holds n ven lisgli milk ^nnoiig iho 
pn-hicliijDs of the lmlixoi mind, claim* to K «+ Aprils the dwrieill 
us^ s^iuplm, and h| any mb' enjoyed the n&vmUgm of the tull- 
icgt.eommpfui of loaicfiak nud of ft native £imi!ianty with the hiii- 
gpog^. AIL tbk it may be replied, enn Ijo aswnted to without in 
die legist aff^ribg lh|* qucrihvti wUether »udi a eftuaraatknl fabric k 
lo mailc lh^ haFis of our own treatliiUJit of the langnage h iitslcJid 
of the jitter ft written rw:unk; il' Uwie sire iftpocupl^ the uther may 
be raikal in I - -upply a* fax as it eon tbe deflni-my, without k jng 
pot in their place (|Cr- B, cannot ieriotwly mkm to mnintniii llml 
that- ilworcti^dlv eompktni knowledge of si Ism^ugn which wnt)<* 
hr; derived from a Itbscntnn- *u sibnnJant 4 ^ the ^uakrlt, mj 
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.-k JBe-nfy's Muruial of the Sanskrit Languaye. 

HiJTidhvch ./«t S^nxirittpTaiht. Ziim tiff.'rfUithfut V&rimtmrtfn i turf 
Xri m Af/fo titititiiim . J'*» Til rout. t■■ //rw/fy. An^ rr-y 

^ffuwrtMifpi, (Also with H-pr*ti? title: Volk til ndiw O nun m n ti L r 
drr Snwl'nt*pr\irht. £\tm mu rA, rfr r ) Leipzig. L H ,V2. £ wilt 

Ahlkrti tr r rtf r t % rr* t^nnUfi ir. AV■- 0 .< J 7V.r jY, | A bo tt i i h -1 -| ra.li ■ 
title: CftrvjitonHr/Air ««i fobrnurh, rfc. 

Er*itr TftnL Ttlt, Artmfrkvf}yrn r Mrtn**) Leipzig IBS 3, pp, 
siE. 4-50, and ri. gt, 8 vl>. 

Of ilif two conijw^iiig tlii^ Miimrol nf iJn- £:n *lmt Language, 
cuiu, the Ctn-ntoimitby, i* as y*it incuinptete: ifr te*l cmd critical 
nfltw ftlotii!' hafiiif? Uon furnfch'-L while the g1'^suiy f which h* Bltf 
wise the (rtrrjwise of a ctnttnctitiu^ i- mil yet rondv, An in 

*¥vas nblihlmd portion in to consist tho whole proper value of the 
WLfkW taxi* luring all olsewhco? and the principle nf 

their riPeeiiun tjfiVring mUbitig pitkulnrly acw or striking), it U 
un]*ri*3blc to pronounce upon ils- charnel <-r of the loiter until l 
•MU Im*« made its fippesnuwe, 

Tin* 1 Ominimtr* however, in much tfra.more inapuifaiat member of 
tin? series. An for the 'ChrestniH-nlLy. ths raistetiCti of oih# niihpir 
uork^ nil 1 1 of tiumew edited, translated and commented !i'%(* in 
almost every department of Indian 3 iterator** Tender it something 
which ci'iuld hnvi? been Mthuot lmioh regret, Theft? wiift 

fairly room, teem, for a new yriSfe r, If rightly plruieed nn.J 
well c.v^uled f to excel by tor oil itt- pi^f^or^ihd almost to mute 
an cm in the history of Sanskrit fiudita. Expectations wen- mined 
Wgh in reference to thU work on the etc of ltd appearance, from thu 
known ability and scholniahip of ila nullicr; ami if they hare been 
In wnflc: riwaaUtm dwtpj^ntcd it taturt be interv^itlng to know why 
and how fur tlua Ie the * 

That the W>h is one eaftdtitig crcal kaniing atifl great industry 
no one will he inclined to deny; vthcn E Iiow^lt t it is mid-d that a 
pH«l degree 4jf the Fortner ami no little of thf lultcr hlft also required 
to enable ouv to make profftabfe of it, one inuin object]on to it 
bus lieen stjupd. Without doubt, thin L< a «urh>ttii ^Djcctioti to a 
work whidi prcifefi^ to have In^h composed with a stjeoml eye u* 
the requiretni4fe i^f private Ftndy t and of thginncra in u?o! InngiLiigc, 
lint, iudiL-ed, it ia nut mwbttr to t^incatfe of h learner entering upon 
n jnori! hopeless and dlscotirtgEng ia?k limn that of acquiring Sans¬ 
krit thrcOgh the metlluni of tlib Gmmm&r* llic author himself 
■eejm to have become iu wiiic degree ^nsiblc of tliK m lie i* tmder- 
flrod to lie preparing an abridged and Miitphfied edition of hr?, work. 
But it may bo quevticilied whether the dUtinilty complnincd of will 
l#c thu* entirely reusuv^L It evidently tvstilta m grvat pun from 
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n ^n^.-try, which, however, hr pKKtiiiMd to ndd nfW a brief intorvnL 
h^-fYing 1 it I** U divided nunuiwhiE" hi-.hi eaten** p it -him Id l*o 
iirarta h ithi-r tipSoynLi'3it-. iiiCtrErru^j to defer thr n sorii- uf year* 

til* fulfilment of Lift* | m pin Ui-; li dilny :ir whieli. however it liurr 
h^vi- ji i'ii ri'ifn [E> ri menu while, we can uo» only rejdulv For --. !■■ n 
he L’lstno to hilt- up the Work niievq hti WBR 1 of die ■ mum I h T ft 
sjVEieml S:iu-krit lexicon to take lie* plafls of the iiuperfHi, t nid~ 
whieh hfiii Jiilheito IrfHiA within the re&eh of n'IloIhf^ Han! htvoflsuv ?i> 
^trnrur, hH own itJIlwrioiB bunt been m> Hindi iDerraMNl, and ho was 
l he i ii| uhtj.iv toul LNKijkTathuk i f hi- fellow ^zli i.-triin 
li»TTrwm". llLUl bo 'H!i- i rnliolU^llril M Iny mi! f imd In |«i. un- lie- 
*nxkrtk>n and pntmuq'e of tin* Italian# Eiiij^riul Academy far, n 
loxSi ' ii which should include, fur n- hitherto loude Accessible mad 
iiiYe^tTpLlm), the whole EwiIjn me" Indian literature, from ihu V-die 
teit* down to 11 l-- laL*->t works written hi the d^ioii dlrdeir. Wo 
r'lUj t(> ■! eih' highly mipntuUtc oiur-Ivm o|nm the vupptfhf i*-. 
i_tt:li,- 1 desldeHUuni, Nii- other department of Oriental M): will 
Ii ni- ft U'e>ii tVtvorotl, Hr. fioon after the time of h* llr-t iiihhijiiuii, with 
n l- iii'fii which enki |.r.-^‘li-l to i‘.mi|>LLru w i[] L thi* in extent* rndbuil 
ii, 111 L uxi'eltti !k. It* plan h qUlle tile rerun* ■ of that of the work S^Lrtt 
ri- iiiiN'd >in spilr * uf the different and fur higher p*itkm rx'eUjtied hy 
till* IIIlLijiI-e compared with tlio J Vivian gram ion rinri* Will kiieig- 
mphers. it i< not content with making itedf tli&ir interpreter illcui" ; 
ir ibh,>, them full jiistUv hy r*vemji£r into it^df their whok 1 injiterUI, 
wnrTfaltr work^! up; hut is- prop'r the Sanskrit audits 

thi'iualV,^ How ouij-idLTable a ji-irtioM of the Indicin Kteni- 
tutr ha- htvn otrurpt^d for it, i* witn^cil hy the long lb.1 of antliorH 
ih* liovj’rin^ iwiiit inti'rtor papz^of die ■^ver; attd this will doubtlt^ 
be IjxnpjJy iLrlihil to fjiiriciiT tlio pro^TH,^ of the wurk T** r^rnph-E.- 
nyvh or rntiri" rorreetio;^^ it 4^^ not and t-aonot ot' otutm pretend, 
in the pn^vul rlemriLtaiy s<Lite utf our kiiowliHlge of the L&n^uri^o 
ikikd IherattkttN; bat It whll l>e n. fnh ju*< 1 worthy os 3 ii hit U-n of Else 
rk siihft liitk-rio nmTiMj At, and the trtcrtt tdlhrienl pWiltle nitl !" thr- 
tli-T prvjjrfrw, eEktitlilig'dla aiitlL- -t^ to sla- prai-p rind gmtllude of all 
cuwiiip i^inerauionB of Sanskrit M-holarB. 

Prnf, iioth, of Tibingep, w charged wtib the rednctron of a &ppa- 
rate depTrlinrnh the V^llc, aod his namo \* a.-^oesnird with llohL- 
Kligi s s ji_h joint editor. Wyber and Steoikr am their mo>I rmfK«rtikht 
ikiiiiJfcsirii'S, iktid Eevenil olliets. fumth ctmifibittions 1^^ 

The part altt-ndv I'LLlilislnvl it i^ ostiniin-d. aU-ui ono-thir- 

lietU of the wbolr wnrk^ nnuther h tindeisiood ti^ be on die point n( 
smixartiitr. if nnt already out^ and a tbiftl i- pnuni^. d for the sprirti;. 
Your' hum elnj.^% hfnweter t t»‘1ore the work '» brou^t to a complc- 
non, twr\ ilkonid ite rmihr pm^re^ not U- interfered with by the 
|krtitiertl trouble unw tlirratenin^. 


* 'Mat? StOjOil fkirt l-Li.i *ujCu apptnl^dp couliUtuiy Ikigtia 11-' 
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The other matter refcTmJ to in uth: which dom. indeed, L** jm'jp- 
^Hy euneern the Lemogrupliar, hut of which out author in hu dtjo- 
pn^i laJfc^ fully return ed the respwiaiUlitT.. W. mean llir riqddAl&m 
of the 1 1IffiGLklt on (^doUr wherv ih*es Utr modern Fetsinti vocubuErtr? 
rom^ from i Mf it« tertur, ita tu^t usunl wordu, mu I a ivitwlil^fahj** 
ptirt of its I^wnl nmtouil, nv do iodein) know tiir origin, and cuu 
the relatfoitnhip in the language of the Av^u, iif'th^ Jim-rip- 
tio-BSt, itj the SaTiR-knt^ or m other iienrl v connected iiHiinbvr? uf 
;1 l^ biitrw family, \ i t iheru remain^ m 3ji rs^-i* prujMhfttOto wlsti^e kin- 
dr.-J i* hitli.:rtu iiitdfBoam-etl-i in pnrt, doutafi-fls, it |j^ rn.nr bv, only 
l J id drii h ^dmujiti-ii^ of time, in ivirt it may bit l*■ on 

S-"ji l iriij nr Mongol ofoun^L In n Murk whirli- tuak^ i tn.- firi-ri ^imL- 
of [Lin oili■ uv mi L diL Mindy look far tn-.w rmd valuable light f-n thu 
point, dm m ij from ike authors own sjmtiiil studi.-*, Xi .Thing < f the 
ksiiii » made io appear, how over. Wo find tJm old ftunflW id. -with 
eatii'HL^ i - * r ru-i ■ i or ineomx'h which hare idrradv boeonie tn :* nivapiim 
tJn* tratlitiorf id' iVrsijtn Modems but ln-vo-mf tbiuq only n f r w u.^r. 
very Wjiv ■ oinjwn*.<ii* wiili w»nhi drawn front tile impure kilims 
of the ht^i Skmskrit, Thw linguist n ht^rpiinmienfr of tlit: author 
Wi-iif Inure llie ssum-e A-Jifjo]hnj elmrarter ss in bill i rnuuniilfi. 

Approving mj little the plan of thin work* we do tint mrr to eiruru 
mr- very eWly the manner in which the author haw executed uJml 
is not unify utelertakem It tnay very pr.-buLk posw*& tJie merit of 
hemjj It bolter reduction of tin-" native kjticti titan tlmMt previomly 
form died ; ir pr*>rnfc & 1 further, only tlul ijfoperly I t ram n portion of 
ilic ImiLjiJLiii^ to rhe mEoln*bn of lire Amble vocabulary upon which 
tile modern Pupouii may draw al wiJ| ; cmd it is very iJenutiftdly trot 
up in point of typography ; altogether, In ihe pre-out ^ardty of good 
daetiojian^, it i* o book which Ho f VniEBti student can wdl atibnt to 
1 *! withciuL ! ■ *t-t the gmittude wbidi we might oik erw ipse be inclined 
lo fed r-iwaol the autFtr r for um. h a* tJ±si r ia < luHrkf.fi hj the b-nr 
j]mi hi* r^cQfmtion the market may tend to defer fut nti indefiuiti 
te=ra>J iIl.j nppuimnee of -;ueh a h-shon from band am ^ould 

better meet our views of whnt ijio times dcmojul, 

W. it, w„ 


3 , Nma Sanskrit Lexiam. 

Smskrif- Wtrf^urh; h^tuw^'brn <■<,» thr hmrrVnhfn Ahflrmit 
.ftr \Y itornuthaflm, hturL Hd r.j,i Otto Bvhtiinjk ,o»i Radulph 
*v*tk* Bogm 1 — t u. Sr I Sad- pp. 80 t 4 to. 

Iitt^ jLC^ at work, tin 1 bfht porth'U ■ t which Illlh faitJv Invti plueed in 
our bnnd-i is the developinent of a plan vrigimilly inudi U^rnnui^ 
hensive. \\ hi.m P namely. In libhthn^k trnve ro Indian sdiolmi 
lus very convenient Chr^tomathy, he Itfk it ^complete For M nut k.i' 
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11 ua* not* lln'iu without some misgiving Quit we f*fcd T la-nrly 
two voflfin bince, tbi? AfcwumikwmHJt of !« ntfw Li i icon Sty 1 Fi L- author. 
Not that the oondirion of [VfHiin studio did not mil. for nunh a 
work. TlhkU' of its dji*K hiiln-rto nctirtrfMu wen- of too uriftscnlifU-' 
eliiiI imjierfecfc eluLTBCUr to t■■ ■ the most -*f!i..-i■ ■ ut 21 ids, either in flue 
study of i,J 11 ■ proper Persian literature, "r in (lie invest igmioti nf iln b 
antrum L dialed* id' the hmgunge- iNot that MihnUb gTound IiaiE not 
been prepared to eon*tnic!l i> nfson* ily the hilton* nf various <‘hot 
urn, .-].-u~h-jd enough Ijtui l*:en iriticully edihv] to furnish m 

A.m|ill- material fur ■working tip into lifted form, Dut e 3 j^ pfurirat&- 
-mT> rjf the promised work, mid it- programme likerfi-M?, uflve r&iAou 
to doubt whether im Author wha likely to I’JteeuTi- hi* tn*k in 11 *uir-r- 
fm-lury rt 1 ml jut. And now clrnt ji r-ptfcmiitfi of Lt at Ijlo li^ Iwfore 
u* K we iuid imr appnihenfliourt fully jiLsUliod, and enimoi help prol eat¬ 
ing a^tiost the prc^nUiiun to l Vr>iiu rtudenta of a book whk'b -■> 
ill rom^poadi to what they had u right to fi »*k for in u new li'xi-mn. 

There were two piim.'i in parimuEur which called ff>r attention 
from a frrtsb laborer In ihp field of IV mail leriL-ograpfiy* Tin- hn-r lay 
herein, that the former lexica bad in tlo L nmhi furnished choir result* 
tmly at sei;ond Land: that, imm-ai] of K'ino founded directly upon 
the literary pj^rds of the language!, they hud hi-on elaborated from 
lUlirr glossaries uml dictiouuiwt. This w m quite in order, of course 
as the tiivi, when il Wft* noo^-ury to depend njNin native aid fur in¬ 
duction into the knowledge of a now tongue. Dm w hy any Eung-r 
make Western scholarship d--pendent upm 1 irumtul, kWh tJm same 
mHkrink Ife 1 -i fore bath ! W hy consent to deri ve our fc.1i1jwk1.t5n? of 
the language of Firdmd, of J/mifc ><f LLifix, rJ1 sr»ji 1 gjfli the medium of 
works cHni|K»fd in a generation confessedly tie^eiirmie. and in a 
eotihtry in winch it was im alien! Why tem up ami api& 
the eutiieuts of the Du^hani-Quiitim the lir-fMjulztnm tin? Ferhengi- 
ftbiiii, when th* dnario eompositiyns of Bendan iiocts pJiikisopbvr^ 
jlCLil hkorinc^ are in our hand* f Surely Wit lual :i right to "XfiivL 
that a lesico^iniphof of the present day, a Mermfui ioh, would make 
independent u 1 rcastig;itiouA the foumlmiiui of his work; that he umdd 
luiVh‘ enn'fuLI V s?Eudli“d Mid oseorpted all llie IteXU aets*uihle 111 liiin ; 
asiil t'speeiullv that bo W'ould have bid at lliu h:ise nf rill a cempli-i.- 
glosparv to FirdusTn epic* that great well ju' pure tmd usidetilud i'- i- 
sittTl. Notbits*£ of nil ihh hits the UQlllftr Ilf the Work in ipir^tiiui 
. Jo lie for ns, II:s 5joisn:-'S an- itili tin: works 1 a' otlie^ m the snine 
1 !■ part in I'M, the native Lesi^^rmphi-rn -md tin ir Kurcq-un npr^-nsjn 
fkijfc He indeed! a tneagra !»t of Perdaa u wrtsyo*t tins sbwgth 

ofwhoe^ alleged ie^m^ hf append^ t.« Ui- tide, an It- his[ and Jena im- 
portHnt itein '^^'t jinctoiitate Miriptonitu adauetuiD, 7 ' Luar 

n dtfitkm ffORi^ or n ri'feo-ra- to, anj of tin-m is n mrily nuierntr Iu?* 
pa ff .» wMlathomsLialsh pn HUtm^ fats true nullmritwH w 1 ■ Iw 
fouiei fteatt-aryd plentifully through wery nrth'Se. 
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are il io rcsiiks of u rharacti'r the mmi inter^im^ nnd im- 
pprtjinl In i-v.*ry KM3-t-*c*t h^ypthm nnibpiity, Hnimgd t>> he r*tiib- 
UfthtNl hf th» c^fij. It di**^ with si el arc* mnt of a mtnarkabln 
aitt-c-rni.it made by u nioiiareb of th« oighteouiU dvtlBHv to reform the 
r lit tv Tint rt'li^ion, by leading it Imsk to m Pimple adoration of the ttittb 
orb 1 th- j r>- tire furl her added lo it extended (rUEoricnl ntiticts ot the 
worship, in laifer times ubhnm'd a cl.) Ti-j. «-r 1- 1 *of Set (Typbtm), and of 
that of i\m Lite Ptolemaic didnhy Sample Otw remarks, however* 
already cK-i npy so much muta thur we miwt attain Cnim tallowing 
till- nrirline thMrtigh the*# im-wni nation a eJwj. and dose with recom¬ 
mending the nr^itin] »^w «> tin- :ii tendon of nil to whom it 1 % 
aocroihli*, awl with our dtriro tn iveidroi further develop 

mentis of flu* frtun the mme high nuduirity. 

\\\ u. w. 


2 , Aettf Persian Lrxi^m, 

JavTim 1 Auffvsti V'tJ'tm Ltirkou Ptfskv^Laiimm tttfWirfogkam; 

rsiui Impui* tMLtimr Mtpullix £W*i-riA« ft Ztudiru ft Prhftnm 
fiHti pirattttfi „ oj:,.!>■ 1 rytiit, ijtitif m j aerticA trriptit JJorfi&mi 

Qnativ ft Ifrifi (Juhwa rrj»rnuntar t cwtipfeclaut, ndkihifU ftiam 
Ctiitetli, ^1/t'Jaiii. t £ 1 ", Urck&fdaoa ft uliarism 1 ytrribit.\ il u trc/ori tafr 
fcriptnrum PertticwHm ttdamimn., J&oJit uppe/Hi* voettm Jin- 
Jftf* nntifiuuxrin, %rnd ft Pnzmd dirtne* Putckuius J, /fannw; 

ad Mhe Fi IJ.J.H , L Sri rk p| Y, 2 ElB # gf* $ v- f* 

Turn 3a not M r, YuUhV flt>t contribution* to Pishm philology* 
lb- linA been no induatfkotL* mil productive ^liuJjjr, Jn l^e 

publbliMiJ n t'bri^tuiiuitliin S hohmtiiiiLinn, tmufitj 1 uf ex* 

irartn fmm Urdupi's Slulfc-Nilildi s tbe t$xt which it preaeata, bw*^ 
■wct, lm-i tint tiiiil wish the Unqualified approval of other sdmlaru 
U\ I8JT be i/ilitwi in two prLH. U^t and aimotntoi tmOskti^L. tluat 
I -* p rii-'n MimlioiidV in-iorv wbieli tr^Un of Hie s^djnk dvim^y. 

In IS*'.! JipjhJaml 1'r.iFy hi- pell the first jsort of n J 'enjiKU Gnittilllar, 
which ten yiun Liter w m cotnpktod by thq Mldidon of a Synlas mu I 
pnpuly. Iliift work inay primp -,n?.piin nn Eidrunt^^His eom- 
pflza«on with other mealing 1 gnunamm of i|k ^amb ktigiiai^ Emit 
T imrr piMitivc prake Wo houM not veutaro to bestow upon it: indeed 
miuudlj Wf aiiotlier similar work whidi makei so unkhvomhl- 
nn unprc^i otii (ipm its stndotitt it w nritlirr hv 1 »1 1 1 - 

11 ^ oE co)leei.>J nmiH-niib plisb ‘phierd ImndSin-, nor ■ !.--ir and 
mmrntivv ]>n i H j <itatioo l . ntul the j^ikI anil ^nji^Lrit ]* arnin^ wbh 
whiL-h it is ganLishddr and whith whs mvml tn constitute ita dtiff 
^tnsngtli, ss sh> plainly MirjNTti.-jjil and InmtfkteM n.i Ei- dve j In- Uhjk 
die air of an ttijsuLV^dijj aiieiupt nmkcn ihow with ver^ 
little Sllbjit.lDOC. 
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original qougitypi l*, Osri> himself, wer* only l«s, hi* wife ; 

Typlmn, In* Wilber* nad ut the same thro bUtunroy *nd ifostioycr; 
and Hoi™* hU ■*■ n ami avetigv.r 1 * £eb and Nuf, Ids parvntr,, and the 
two gudJ^M^ Nephtby* iiud HnthoT, axe but theoretical udditfojvi 
to the circle for thu purport of JUling up rind coftnpl&hig it- ^V'itli 
r&pcrt to iiiU group the tinmumeiilA agree with hardly u tiirintinn, 
sating il- ifcoig of □ lutiT dnto, Ofiginattnp after the expulsion from 
the Bmfjuroii of the haled Typhon, Hihdhute for liim some other 
god* To iMi Oiiut lor the mwodiiititm of the Quirw-circk with that of 
liw MOOrgud^ to fonn the find daw of Egypi sau dcviimic> T our author 
directs utt^ntioib to the Gu t that the most prominent acat of the 
wortliip of thins was the ancient city of Tms {AbydosJ; and that 
from um tily lienon went forth to consol r< late the Egyptian trih^i 
under one gOfYunmnnt, and lay die foundation of the monarchy. 
The etevutfon of tJie god of ThS^ then, won id bo analogous to that 
fully mroiuptyml in the of the gwls of Memphis and 
ThnU>. The analogy T however, does not by rfuy idubb hold g-awi 
in nil pomis. h iniiy bo questioned, hi die limt pboe» w hether the 
OriiVwundiip bad ha propter origin and hnftie in 13 iis P any more tliali 
Ela iiL Laf Ka iii Odlnpolb or any other city in which he was wonsbip- 
with espcdjiJ reverence ; ugniii, This, though dm birth-place of 
l be founder nf Egyptian history, wsks&t no time itself the capital of 
Egrpt, sinee lMco^ from the lir^t ^fobJiahed the sent of ids dynasty 
in MciupFiit; a mi, timdly, neither Vuih nor Amnion ever xnado Lis 
way n> an bipwtftou bi tlm whole T^Hgiot^ belief inn! obfotrm&g 
of the nuc to that of 0 «im. If, Ellen, lbs worship of 

the hitter had in fact d local origin* it nuist have sprung tqi, it miM, 
at a very primitive period; ami it 11111M have feature so 

universally Egyptian that ii ro min cTidivI itself to the aceeptikOCc a( 
the OAti'.i 1 1 by the force uf it* own merits .l- rui CKprefcfon of die 
genera] rcligii.Hi’ nentimcnh Nor do we regard our author as dis- 
s-Hitiug from this view, or offtring tin . 1 explanation uf Osiris 1 posit bn 
given above m sufficient and fend. He do^ not, indeed, enter into 
w full exam tint! ion of the inyih, nr dUqtnw the various developments 
it hi> undergone ,jf liui oxplieatiiai* it has retdved iur tin? pnrpo«o 
of determining its Iru* Iw^; bit ht> dwells brkfljr t and w ith decided 
AppruVAlj UfN-n the m-caitiouaily ncoumttg st^Ttion of the urigmuJ 
iduuPty uf tJhiini with di 4J *un, and regards it as hjgbJy pmbnbln 
that the worship of the former wjls die iirst mythologiiiai cKprc§siou 
of the nAlienal vrorship of the loiter. And it t^ phiin,. that the mom 
dkarly he tnahes it Eo appear Hint the sumworddp wis in ixnth ihe 
original central kleft of the Egyptian rdtpot^ tho mere pmbablo 
dots h^ reuitcx it that the sahi"- cjii-ititntfl^ al^> the element of Lite 
Osirk-inyth. Nor, wo fixunglv ^n^s'et. can die main [cntuw «4 of 
the latter bo more snti^jiuiority u,xplain»si by tho A^umplion for it 
of Aliy other fbundntion r 
vot, i». *8 


ndr-mtirtn of the snts, And he ia able to bring up from nil iddffl 
so cr-aftirn Ehi* theory. Tfcidtf it* high pIftUAi bfHtr r 
ftfartfod from * rehg^hHitoricii] iiJifit of tjdi^ and the difficulty of 
explaining 1 by other moan* the tleiarion of Kn to the [lac* he la 
inndf’ to occupy, Lis posttioii in tli- general relrgioua regard of the 
jaati'in h strongly in its Emm IIi- in the only divinity to whom 
prEe^l? theoryhas nerer Tt-ntured to assign a gcdd^** gl* fr minim; 
crnhofiTmem of his principle; he in the constantly recurring fcM of 
Itnigiy pofrur ntid authority; he h tile HigWt essence of die chief 
local divinities* who all of them strive by comhirmtimi or idcntifEm- 
tion with hmvto atrongrhan their title to emtrumc* in. the Pantheon 
It inay a-ppenr strange that Jin does noi own me in person bis pu*t nt 
Urn head of the system, but it h to be borm? in mind that the out- 
ward form of the clttuificntiicm was tho work of tire priests alone, 
who may well turn? had their theoretical grounds for expand mg the 
nhigle god into a group: the tendency of the Kgyptinn religions 
philosophy to in like up a triad, consisting of a nude find formic 
divinity with theit ot^|iring fc has l^en often remarked* And the 
linittiportnaico, ju* Indepndetit deities of tin** ruittmunlative* of the 
mn t otlIv n'Es in a clearer light the power of the idea to which they 
awed their i-fomkitu 

t Such wile ibt! eeiiMitution of the first gnuip, according to Upper- 
Egyptian nuihomy. In Lower %ypt tin- parrticfl] pre|«m,itTarice of 
th^ nnehiiit capital ih'mphis, w’bs of influence enough to procure ha 
modification for the purpose of introducing into it the local dfrinhy 
4«l thru I'ity, 1 refi j iJoiHifitd by the fimfe with Ifi?jibiiistoa) T As 
iWprinospf- of lira he tmi made faihur of the sun itself, and the 
a.u, held to bo il p enli 1 Ra* Mel Mane t ho, m being himself a 
**>mr -hgyjgtzrti priest, represent* th» form of the theory f id *o 
mui'h tin- larger |mrs T licmrFer, arij the religion* monuments preserved 
to lw of rpp«i-Kgyj»tkn origin, that but a single &ne. and that of 
very fuEo dna% lua been found in agree with him, Jim Thebe*, the 
I |i jm ^Egyptian tneiropolk hml likewise its local divinity, for whom 
rmist lh -ought in thu u-oera] system a plane suited to hU dignity P 
lliuj. was the go 1 Amnion : at* the comparatively hw. period-when 
IJk ™ the sovereignly of Egypt, there «» not iaobi% 

enough lift In the mythologic organbni to nUow of hia being hmtiebi 
mlo it ,n hte manner w^th the Hentphitic 1’tnh: he ^ Idwiliflal 
wnfi and jw Ammon-Rn declm^! chief and lather of thn god*; 
“ s,lclj Lni **, a *^° fa * few QuumHi jin fijEed to the w?ri^i alr^adv 
gt^ ii, or - l in the place of the (irst of them, lliintu. 

JI ho second group is that wliicli d iwtcrs about tbr Hjentmt figure 
Jt » wmk up nf hitsr godi, Seb (CltmotSj, Us*in (t^irig), 
EMt (1 yphon) and IIur (Ilorus), wiib whom nn: anociatM rspci^- 
tiriely tlic gotkbwt Nut, Hiw (biw) t Nephthyi Hating It* 
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strength to uphold tHfl former the muooneeptiDDs of the 

Greek write* For notliTii^ has m much tended to confii*- and 
mislead taler inquirer* a* Herodotu** fuiatoken insert ion that Oriris 
hebu/jwl to ihe third order of divinities, It list* deemed to bur the 
door Rjr&ittrt the otherwise so natural attempt to identify the ibnw 
orders with the Hjttietbonian dynasties of |p* 1 % held to have reigned 
during long cyclical peri*h prior to the commencement of human 
history under Mean's; it has given rise to the opinion, even now ihj 
geneToJ, that the worship of Chirm wra of very mmt origin and 
might almost ho traced buck to it* rommencement in modem tinofs. 
and that the farther hack investigation U carried, the more protub 
nently doe* the divinity uttd worship of Ammon stoud forth: whereas 
in trillh quite ihe contrary h the case* Our author hud already * 
(Ohrotu dor Egypter,, p. 253 ) pointed out llenodtituA 1 error, and 
assigned it* probable ftunfr ft Imd, nmndy* cam*- to W a generally 
received opinion among the Greeks, that Homs the son of Oisirii, 
wi- the k"i god who rSgned in Egypt before \m rind hi* 

father were then naturally referred tti tile end of the third order. 

But it wm tu itself highly im probable, that Osiri% whom Eferodotun 
even states to be (with Inis) the only divinity universally and rouully 
revoreuttKl throughout all Egypt* and win.-* c«mnt:iKin with the 
funeral ctTenmniai and the idea* of nimthur life gave lion ihe h:gli-o»t 
import, and the m^t intimate relation to the g*nerti 3 religious yea* 
iitunut of the met-, should he n god of low rank and tab' origin. 

And tin- monument 1 ! place the matter beyond question* Our author 
hns succeeded in Andlnjg thirty-six msfknce* (tbiriiMii] of which are 
given in the lithographic plates Appended to the of a grou|> 

ing toother of certain divinities evidently to I* regarded: m eouati- 
ltiling the tints ditfe, Tbcv do out nil agree in every particular qithi-j’ 
with one another or wilh iTaticthc^ hut the main clement* are din 
Kfline m ifl t and ihe difference arc midi ru admit of an ew expla¬ 
nation- The normal number b seven rather than eight Tin- cW 
ilirides il-scir into two well defined groups mnh coherent and homo 
grm^rtw In itseEf, but landing in no relation sive (hut of juxtoj*o#i- 
tpua to the other. The funner of lbom eonriiti of tlirw ^tir^gtxk 
According to the Upjvr-Egyptian doctrine these were Mettto, A’tiiiii, 

Mu* The tir*l two are but two peraonUk-atioM of the sun, ns tm>m- 
ing and evening divinity, as above and below the hnriflfti^..ruler of 
the day and of ihe night; the third receive* the almost constant 
epithet Si-Ea, 44 Son of the Sim** and the norais appears to signify 
light or fdfty* Here then we have the highest place in the Egyptian 
religion/as reduced to ijatoin by the native priesthood, occupied by 
dmnhie* w|i<mc rigtiiEcanee L* (drived from their bring represent** 
live# of Kn. the sun. This is deemed by our author a plain Lodica- 
don thrU the grand central Am of the Egyptian religion was an 





very late And developed order of things; and it ought not to be in*- 
TKteffiUe to Thu I, amid Else great bodv of information furnished by 
lii>tory and the monument^ tokens wjikib aboil show uk wtlli sgrne- 
tblng Idee <vrtaiaty rebut that primitive religion wm* Hut those 
who liHV’t liid^rtu treated the wilujort have Wn bo mudi occupkd 
with estnlihihing tfee mutual rfCnion* uf the virion* mtulwri iff 
the sad wisli attempting to them their pumitiom 

md oftk’es, tbit mom general ([nations hare had little chance of 
eagagmg &**** Attention, And yet it Li plain thnt&utue fabdanginal 
idcA, AOino principle uf rdatioi^ must b- dK^ttid. or the moss will 
tuivt-r emerge from site rchditian of a dum> Into that of light and 
order, The Englbdi raider lias only Ut be ruJWrvd (0 the chapter on 
Jh'hgioh in Kennek’a Audent Egypt* n work which in gftimrnl merits 
high praise, b&lli for ito careful and necurnte assemblage of the re- 
suits of thii latest inveatigfltiuBA touching Ilr mbject, ami for the 
ch'jirnrifr with which it pwent* them, for an bd nation of how un¬ 
satisfactory and disappointing is wont io bo the handling of thsi 
theme. The tn-adse now under liiscumlon Jixa* it *i.'ctna to tuv go 
very' fjw toward placing the whole inquiry on a new and improved 
Uviiis and directing the eye of the .student to the goal which he hm 
been seeking,, ^ 

r Tby^ Atu-inpts wiiTidi have been nutie to classify mid rank Lhtj 
dmuith* of Egypt, have founded themselves upon the nudei* of 
Herodotus respecting a imihe J^y piimi da-eiLScatiim of vlnun. Ac¬ 
cording to him, there were tlm*s orders: the so-called first gmj> were 
eight, jmd among them were Pan and Leto; the Hveom! were twelve 
and of their number w&a Hi* route*; die third, descended from the 
#^wnd, included Osiris, li was Batumi to conclude that m the ftp-t 
daha the Egyptians must have groujied together the goda whom the 
national coiudom^t nwXrgiujid as th+: most original. Jt Wame 
then a point of special importnitte, to establish which vrm these 
primary eight; and tlija Li what our author, leaving oqL of Bight tin* 
olher two eLitoea, seek* to ateompliidj* lie first pawr in review she 
nf*u!ts arrived at by Ei la predeoessor& in the some Instigation; 
Jahlonski, Trichord* Champdlion, Wilkinson* Bunsen, Schwonck, 
are iucees&iveJv r( j fi-rred and fiuaOy, for tiie sake of mmpletcD^ 
peiiliuiJ] (of ndddbrrg), who might fairly have leen loft unsoticedi 
maainuch m all ftouuder jKhohim unite In condonmiug his vnpn^ and 
UuNrirings ha wild and poutuil» ■ the ipcHumeiu adduced by our 
author u| t]j i.* opiniuiis held by him are (jLutQ enough to justify his 
l>dhg set Afririfl without a fomuJ refutation. Tliis reviow completed, 
tiie author proee^da tr> mi forth hi* own opinions and th^ir grvmnda. 
Bei^ us elfiewhere sn his research^ the authority on which be ro¬ 
bes u ManethOr as completed^ eaplainifd, or corrected by the moan- 
tuenta. It is his untivaJW comiunnd of the latter tha t gives Id in 
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be induced to mate observation* calculated to perfect mtr juqunml- 
nnee with the tracks of involving hi region* mrely Yi&iftd by 


foreign ships. 

* By enabling tmedioiri mhtioitfiriw to relieve Uio ailment* of tons 
of thouMfrlH wumnlly, the foreign retitfeuia render m praiseworthy 
*on ice to 1I10 country; but tlio natives have yet other claim* upon 
tlio plubaiLntpic, wlredi it is hoped may not be dinttgarUefb Tkw 
need btfructioii in those m-ieuccs which aw the source of *0 muck 
of the wealth and power of our native kudo, and without which lhe 
iwurctfl of the empire i.-no never Ik fully developed* In supplying 
them with works of a sdeniifie character, we shall not only promote 
their material inlBtwta, hut by employing these m media for convey¬ 
ing religious truth, we idmll \-uiitrilmUf largely to their rofejfcliw 
1 and moral regeneration. Tho various benevolent or^mziUlon* d “ 
England and America contemplate m more than the limpk propa¬ 
gation of tbe Compel, and direct effort*, therefore, .made to premow 
pillar knowledge in China require Ujc special a^Jtance of the lx- 
novo lent generally* and to buvh the subject is respectfully commended. 


Xinjp.i h J ul*i? r 1&U3, 



TIL BlDLIOtrlLLPHlOAL NOTICEd. 

1. Lepsius on the First Orcfcr 0 / Egyptian Itetiks, 

Cehrr dm ersfai HggptiMthm (fQtttrJcrm, mtl stint fjtachirMkh- 
m ytffjfcx/EJrA* IJu i r - J*/j ■iJoj, «m J?- L*p*i «f. fir n r/i (/r r ^ - nittf. 

Art.nlcmi r dtr W 7 i$amKluiftai nm 2U Juni t 1 AM* Jfif r«r JipTffrt, 
JjVrAn, l £ 51 - p|'. 4 to. 

If b rather late to nodoe thi* publication two yarn and a luiif 
after ha Kr*t npp-aran^. hut it hm onlv lately conio into our bonds 
for a more urnofnl KuimiiinJtkrti, and it lira intended and enlightened 
W£0 much thatwe cannot reiki n from presenting here some nb- 
stfAet of it* etmlent*. It n uufotttittilcly but too well known 10 
tin*,- who buffi had occasion to inquire somewhat touching the 
F^yptian religion, in what a state of bvwUdering'coiffiiittoa L* all our 
knowledge of it' how bapua&ibfa k i* w ptefee through the multi¬ 
tude d m external phenomena to the origiiud fundamental idaits 
out of which Uki fivstein haa grown up. There tnuat have been at 
one tim^ of court*, a univerehl Egyptian religion: the raw T when it 
firfA iKWWpied the valley of the Nib, miwt have brought with iL m 
w**il the mhw of » common religbus Udief u «f n cuimuou civil- 
rxid lL in 1 ; something must have pree^Ji-d thla eltao* rf local dlvitm.h^ 
and vf god* who are evidently the offspring of a oompurallvtily 
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V. G jura a a astp 1 ‘urnosATLV of the Zult: Lanotaoe- 

[Twi fallowing information [■ from a Utter of Rev. Isrwt* Gem* 

m S. Afrwi, di*M ttaumidttii, Jaty sfc. ]$ax] 

A Commission of six (three from out Misdon) hns hftr appointed 
bv the Local Gorannncnt to pr*p*m and pobHak si grata mar and 
dictionary of the Zulu togiiiigo, to bo puhf tailed chiefly At the ex¬ 
pense nf the GoTemtnent. We Hjivb hnd nor liis-t Aioeting + nt which 
the pncpjiration of tins dk^anmy wm referml ehiuflv to Kev. Mr. 
Dfibhe, and of the grammat* io tnywll <iteJi wort to he subject to a 
genera] reiiew by the whole Cuimniwkin, before gurag to pc™, 
which cannot be expected under * y*ar. 


VL Tim Law of Storms tjf Cmtfiree. 

[A ]'juifhe.it v.ith Lbii taltir whb published at JTmupi, ift tSSU, b? I>, J. 51 m> 

E iwan. II. mi^Jcirjarj of ttw American EtipU-l UtAtm. The 

lloirinK Jile r^iiiictury note, by ibe Author, explain* lhv rtlLnre nad nf 

the pubtiration. It La an Attempt m fjinitLuiru*- i h«- ■Chifttfr tv it h a branch pf 
■HriwROkgkxL puiimcL- of quite recent onyin evc£ in the Weal] 

n luw r Chinese nuno of th L- paniphUit, IIA t Kin Chin , signi¬ 

fies The Navigator's Golden Needle- Ti k:is Wn drawn up in ju vord- 
mum with the Wfthti* of H# E. CoL Reid* and is published nt the 
expend of J, C, Tk>writtg T of tfciigf Kong, flic Chapter on 
lbe Typhoons of the Chiu a Sen in Col. livid'- work forms she b&jiia 
of tliis ; umi having been made wisu of the publication* of my tow us¬ 
ual1 Sir. Redflold of New York, and Mr. Eiddington of Calcutta, 
So much of th f sduru-v of meteorology n* applii-i to the subject* bis 
been iutnHh^h with some general principles of nnvipilion as prac¬ 
tised in the Weal; thu whole lieiug inters period with umadta on 
natnruJ and ravenlod religion* 

^Thumew Fcieoce bus juIvjiiu'cI so slowly Among |hyhiofel* and 
iLEifigators in Europe imd Amarict ,—no allium having been made 
to it hv the illustnoun author of Cosine* in his musteiiv curvey of 
the nniveneit and it being regarded with mtainuit by mnrittcrw,—iliat 
it may by ijinny be deemed prematura and futile. Up Attempt itn * z x- 
plnnntiun to a ptwplo so hlo'x to appreciate new dbem-wries ns the 
Chinwk\ Hut its Fimplc nxioms may bo Aoqithtfd witla biich iueility^ 
and are of such manifi^t utility in enabling ^ameti ip oai|ie from 
the fury ibnte stormy fre^pieiit and denlructhe on ibelr coost, 
thai it U probable Chinese navigatow will ^mdtinlly avail them^lves 
of the informuliou here profiled, mid sikp, aa CoL KdU bop& t will 
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ant rlaini scientific ivcuiaiv, but, notwithstanding, it will b* of -■■me 
use I urn nmv I c*nwt pi**ent to you a copy of my Kisuabill 
Grammar, nod Vocabulary of sii Eust-African Language*. which 1 
curled through the pus*'during my short stay in Europe ib ISSQ. 

\ L w«v of * sjKUinfr-btsfliTE nnJ a lrjin*lnt5on of (lit 1 - (if^po! nf Sl 
“Luk,. m'KimU I wirt to your Sootaly, if I remambci ™IL A 

of SL Miit, in BStamH I illow mj«ir to sand Jit tli* F^nt 
opportuttily* 


|* f4_Regarding the maip, I may ud-.l that tlio results ^ rn J 

RiN’Oud jiPuruA r to lllcwnbiiifci are not 111 sr. Ai^odmg u> 

ih.u iouniSR inaiie in 1951* dm -now-mounmin Kw or km-ma 
must fo placed mow to the North-West— became U lies about jO 
hone, distant fr.Mii Mho, where I a* the nw IMiw. I he kite 
which w formed from the water coming from the mountain, lies ^ 
to the North-Easi of the mountain, Frolu that lake runs n nver 
culled Tumbiri, which 1 am inclined to identify with the T.iipmh of 
Mr. Wtnw, who mpootnpankii the Btthn of EgypA ^ 

far as to the fourth degree N, from tlic ICquator, and who wa* tuW 
bv the nativte that the soon* of that river U ft monibft journey 
from the idand of Tehnuter whfflo the esjieditiQn terminated. A 
month's journey is n distance of 120 boon, < tfrctu.il maryh and r-*t- 
; De included. The dbtnnce between the Ifrd Sen and twiwi » j' l,,J,lt 
120 hourt*, and we made it in about 30 dayv But the travelling of 
the unlives is very different in countries where they tind 
no food, no tohafiilanla. They nm>l make large distant** of 10 and 
12 hours ft day. for they cannot carry on tlicir shoulder* more pro- 
vision- (him what will suffice for ten or twelve day*. Tins is tlm 
rue on the «v to UkHiblaui. whew ihej find water *c»w and n® 
food whatever,"if limy cannot take ft supply ou Mount Managn, or 
Kdnra, the inhabitant* of which are frequently (fate? enemies, - up- 
mu the distance between Tchanbw and the source of tho Tubmh 
(,, b.. 120 hours, it would m.ilco four degrees, and thin would quite 
aerce with the Tuition of the mountain Keutfl and the adjacent 
1 knew nothing of Mr- Wemfr hook CM! my lin-t journey U> 
Ukambahi, but when I saw it in Germany 1 wan quit* , r 

ili,. agreement of hi* rtaiLUnents with my tufonnaimu rfilaine-d in 
l tamUni in Id *9- 1 therefore id tug U> my opuuonthirt the real 

^urte of the While Kilo will be found in the ™n«y of Urn 
Equator, where 1 placed it, whatever may be the objection of Mr. 

Coolly. 
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Kilimanjaro* luid snow in IB-J8, whni Mr* Kfrbman fint discovered 
tli** mountain, and [ in 1840 and 1852 confirmed fits report* it will 
linvu a lux, when other trsvuliro skull w iL Tl & future (ra*- 

el!rr nmkes the same Htpraiini!- counts m a journey Uj U-tambira* 
a? I mad« in 1848, with a guide who did not know the nuid. he will 
report Uwt same distance which L have reported. Ih short, 3lr. 
Coolers bjpefcritH*! note* w ill all cotnr U> nought* when impartial 
traveller* corny to these regions—the philosopher must give way i& 
empirical fncta. Let only men come who will brave bungtf ami 
thirst, travellitig <m foot in n burning mjh t (Jig thmgpra from wild 
mm and besots the endive and eicniciating beggary of the native 
often the viok'fiCT of tire raft&—I mn sure ils* vemciiy of the ink- 
ftfcmJLriea will by vindicated. In spite of Mn Cooley 7 * indignation* I 
still maintain that 1 would f*dve, single-handed (if ho tttea^ quite 
alone)* tlir gnsat problem* of gv^graphy* if it w*-m my duty to do 
so—not to h'ov niy own rimbitiou* m he calk it, but to «jrve the 
catino of ^-ienci> and the cntinu of ■!<*!« An experience of fifteen 
ycare in Africa has given me many ail vantages which -i man coming 
jiwt from America or Kurnjw cannot lay bold <>£ Ihit 1 will 
from troubling you any more on these subjects. 

Lastly*. I may W permitted in present to your Society a copy of 
tin* pi^iiinirkf mip designed by Mr. le bnirtn to illustrate wir n j v- 
--^lI jruimevs along tin * 1 i - .and to the interior. Of counm it does 


* In i^Jud U> ihe ^nW-m-nnntq.in Kilimanjaro, iaKualcd m Iht? jrfrii n*y 
She Tribe*. I uipjf mwfwn tbit »nnn after my landing on ilim com! ia 
1HI4, L heard nf a h i^Ik mountain in Shr totmuf* m whidi thr utlmgivti tot 1 
n cowdi armuiiL 'they Fiiii] iSijlI it wui inbuilt led by evil ^pirili, which *it! 
destroy nny hi.fiJy whu venturi 1 " f j■ [he mountain— they rrputp] ihal al 

eontiumei l wwwiini yn /Wn >!f silver +4i liFT. whii-h tank* very whsUr. t could 
nrver r«nike nut what that while null or might be. I thought there might 

rack*, or ^Uiii' wSsilc rni|^LjMlih- mud, of ihe of which 

1 1 1 ill heard in Arabia whi r n lb? native# Itdd me that There Wan l.ny cmd Hmh 
rLunrai]! a mndv ra^L'U in whnh men mil! enui^jh will -mk, wb< is HppnLecbiu^ 
it Thu+ I vn jitami'd n> ftL^ulf :Ki rx pin of ihe nativk^i rc^JinIlh r ' wlnlo 
nutter shd i"v j 1 i-|isril- 4.ii| the Kitinunjrira. ft ne \\ t rwrin- u* my uitmf that 
dki-r* nii^hi be fiifiiw, I urin tbrnfim w*Uau«hni wheti Wc on In* 

rrEura, tobl nm Uw-t il wit* mrihiii^ but -*tH.or h and duat the ouldivcs# wjh the 
evil »pint m lies tnoUnUErL Mr. Oolny therefore doe* me a wilful wrswiif 
When \w *4ji that I supjipeeled U> Mr. tiE-hriLftn that the while nraitfT wns 
Fnrrtr r nhd cfmt 1 wrale tlio in a funt-rpUB nf Mr. KrleinnV journal Mr. Ih-le 
thpivi., ini hi* jfiun^r, rid ivot tuair from hk gstide that the nalivC* bate the 
word ii'6o hir minw —be ltnrn«l it on hU w^rHljr^UTnej, W t m>wi i a ter Irte 
with mrii otlber's joumids— i-aAi wan M-nds hi* off a\ Id- own r**penriMlity. 
Fnr a Umg lainr Wi- dtd tint klwrw tlm| they wprilUoii, M tip seat th* m 
only fur the informatiHiB of mt CofnnifSMw at Lointnft Hie huoh **■ thft 
en-iH? w^-n I vw in AUwthk Mv Jutwml* prmt=d without my kimwh 
eiS^tV yet Lbey wi-n 1 rraver altacltc*k atifw>u^b ih-urw wm many -scientific lor- 
ellcn ib afterward tnfened 1he saEuir trscl «f eu-uiUn wliidi I bad Hodden 
befom 



tlml protection^ a* die king even with his twenty or thirty thousand 
men dk| not vtinltira to continue his rfiiLrdi + The F^fwui, tu ljt- 
tified at Irving the opportunity of seeing the wnireec of the Hu wash, 
mi^i |ij ei 3U i rt But* Mr. Kiunf T we must stay that we hnve seen the 

* sources of thn II awash/' When I objected la this false Migration, 
he nJiIusl i * Hk hio&t uon» devon* fctrc de* pbilo^ppbes, 11 And iti- 
deed lie mimtloiid in his that he hail seen the sources of the 
Uawu*b* dmt he wris ooiiduute*! by a *afe*gmml of dm long* that he 
measured the wurce?* But there is not one word of truth in Ida 
htatoniun t, nor was. he ever separated from me on the whole expedi¬ 
tion. He got seine information from the rmUvcs, eu* I also did, about 
the ckindtr of the ftonrows and he then borrowed and d^rlbod 
the rv*i according to Mr ItaiciV.* statement of the sources of the 
Abesshunn Nile, I mention this frurt to hIlow yon why I rather pre¬ 
fer the meagre ni'-io'lirt, 15 - of die mbi»ianaric& than the pestle fcntimcn- 
talich's of eu Liny travellers r* pm/tito, and diat Mr. Cooley the old- 
losophor jtonilrJ Take great care l<*t In* EitijH^$e ujiOft others epitheta 
whirh the dapamged misssotiwy might be able to lay rather upon 
himself. The old juiying “per 'tjutMtquu penal per ixitm ptnufttr 
ei idtm" is still in force* flttd might one day find out Mr. Cooley in 
his study lwrn at London- He miiat know that I have dm means 
to find out the jwtsoEi^ at Zfui/jhar who gnve him information, find 
tlmt 1 can by ■ n.iular observation overthrow his theory. And in¬ 
deed I was on the point to leave Rabbil aud proceed to 5kitizibar + 
and thincc to Kiloa sod the interior as far as to the lake Ntajsio I 
had already packed up toy things, when the rad letter of Major 
Ilanjertuii reached me on the vtsnr day when 1 intended to atari. 
Thus the jodnwr was jKMtpouwh 

In spitu of Mr, Cooley's stricture* I maintain that the dutimoa 
from the const to Kikmnbuliu is hours, to Tala shout 110, to 
Kiwovfi hamlet between HU and 150, to the Dun* rivt-r 180 hours. 
From tho coast of Mombas to KsuUnm there are about 3d hours* to 
Kitemn 70 + and to Majafue B-Ch Hie journey to tho river Una* bo- 
yond L'kamhmu was made by myself, that to Mujani* in .Tsgga tu 
made by Mr. KebEiiati H Tho"ordjn«y travelling-hours were 0 or 10 
hours per day; in nmny ca**w 12 and 13 Loti?*, owing to the want 
of water and dangers from lurking enemies. Mr. Cooky is entirely 
wrong, whin he talks of a promenade of 15 or Id miles. The 
height of the mountains which Mr. Cooley thinks exaggerated, will, 

# l trust, bn found *till greater on the application of mea-suihciiients, 
than hy my gn^ing estimates. When in AbessinLa 1 alwuv* mi¬ 
niated the mountains much lower than they were afterward found 
bv fdeotifie men who meaaund them. Thus, I trust, my veracity 
will com* to light, though Mr. Cooley for n time violates it If tin* 
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lid 4 [piibtiili&fj ncd will in fttiur* also pnbU-h my mm nnr] my ^>1- 
kngmfa ^mtrnaU. A+ y-m have pral j.My rv-nl Mr*Cooley^ pamphlet 
and the noble tyfriy which the eJiloraf the Intelligencer has made lo¬ 
th h pnrnpliLidt^ 1 any be short about ihia ii5!iJe*'I h 1 hsxv. not mwnt 
the pantiplili.it lWIf, hut what I could gather from the InteJli^nixT 
mu to think I hut, if dj gee ►graph m of Uhj prmom day wen* 
of the tfamv ca*t with Mr. Cooley, it would scarcely bo worth while 
to L r i' T ■ ■ an* information, je§ Mr, i\m>W Iil hi* itudv-fooru icrmn-.i 
Africi iinurh I - eNt than nieo who have hazarded their lives in Afri- 
c.m dkrdveri^ whose characters bo disparage* and wIiwmi n-pciru- hn 
*light*t whibt Sjii -i.eiiL'j c»> found lii? exclusive ihoorica <m thp- 
3 th' rit-’ nf A mb wdinrs and fmmiwav iluvi^ whom he may mat in 
Loudon, tiiul who for n feu idijlling* will answer him any fpireikui 
ha puts to them, and who after their return to Africa ridktilr? lUe 
phltou'ipller a credulity in the far-iViiru^l wi:.rldV Iowa m| Lnkjuh + 
But JH oiErnduj ruit d&ipi,, tr$o Haipiatvr^ t wtll nisi trouble you 
wiffi a refutation of the ehargeft brought against me by 'dr. Cooley, 
I trust 1 1 is iLirtiphht wilt turn mit to the mltimate ndvantage of the 
Eait-African inisHiomuiea, as men who know the oil 
at nr tt uftmt part" will ^sminc the mutter, find give nti mijttjfla] 
judgment Upon the m^rit* nf Mr. * ■ iaky mad dui oiKHionaries i do 
nut fear the strictest fop dtr mountains which l hui'e 

m™* the rivi'tn t Imv arrowed, and other matter* I and my colleagufta 
haw n^utioorih will nut dUappuir before the and of the world comm 
on. Bflstde*. l ootiidl* myself with the historical fut.d t that the lint 
diiworefeni hare often been ill t hated* until ji future generation did 
Ehem right 1 may hare commitUjd many mistake^ for the corra- 
tion of which Z am thankful lu tins impartial critic bill 1 am not 
fciii*:sous of having w ilfully Ealssfied mutts* of lac U which I consider 
a crime comtutUed Against Kbncw ]hk.l£ I nm not travelling for 
w^ritfng books and getting a gn^vaphkal celebrity at humo + 1'pro- 
for meagre hut truthful journal* u* die fmetio cuid rotmtntki hfllbn >m 
which J have seen ihtf^iitup-rG and ninlilkm* men ocm^tmet n\mn 
lIjc geognphy of Afrirn. No dnuht* Mr. Cooley will mther distrust 
the mi^kijiary than llnr Fierirh adventurer with whnni I ite^>iup»’ 
nii-ij the king of Plu^V expedition into (ho Gathi country, when 
we conic U> lbs vt Inky of the aurora of the Hawaii river. W« 
Wt*ro &iitl dbLdiat al touft two dtiym T march, when tins khig ordf-reil his 
armv to return. Sfpilf find the Fmnelsman wsots vnty sorry that 
the king look this n|ip p na wn lrr«d in hopes to sec ond ^csiribe the 
y>un>^ of thnt ttobin atrodtixL However* we could not lidp comply¬ 
ing with the kings rcunoffb nnd we were to saiiritioo our curkiuty to 
thn monarch 1 * sudd-order*. Nor could wt* at our own ride kava tha 
rpyjd anuy. n* wa would have bacn fniuH^red hy flic Gailas insLautlv; 
Kvcti a grsjard of mints thnwaud Tn+^n would not have given m nuifi- 
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and thnt His Hbrhnsss mmhi have no just chum to expel me from 
Hi* country. I admitted tiiat I ns u mUofiATy wo* no traveler 

that my primary object was not to make nod publbdi aien- 
lific htquMtt, tint I waa not sent to hopart grwimpbioil but spiritual 
tint hf lo the salvation of Immortal beings* Whcrufore I could and 
would readily submit to the ImamV request, as its refusal would lay 
lIn* cause of V'luiaiiMuty at slake. 

s ii ■ ■ * ■* ■ ■ * * * 

1| is a matter deeply to be deplored, that politic* cannot yet go 
band in band with fdeuoo* What tbe scientific nod pkilunthi-optc 
public mlm to bo cleared, the pdiricimts desire to be abut up and 
unknown. The mL-Aaotiarv, especially, i* ejiibiUTi^'d by these in- 
U‘rr+ i uni£ rival p&wtUL At born* tbo Seamed often complain that 
the miadonitli^ 1 sports are so very imwra* in point of scientific 
intent; but abroad the- politician* eozDpSnin of the mi?.*icinirtc» 
communicant 1 pru^naity* and ihaj tbmmten ihein with the destruc¬ 
tion of thsir work. When the liri&ionaritis take an interest in scien¬ 
tific mutton mud endeavor to leave their ropom not #o meagre, an 
tbey ofteo are compktned of baing, the politicians say : KmjJ ye 
uhincop or *e will put you down; what business bftvo you to com* 
ttttmieato y«mr geographic knowledge lo tbf world i Thus the 
miiw ajiiti y is compelled to abandon dm tnnn in order to save the 
clafgyjnitii- As m^b be feels like others jut interest in nit uwfttl 
mailers and pursuits of this world, especially in tanttm of seictiee + 
for which hi* education has prepared hint. But aooodltig to tha 
]nw which is about to io establish nl tn East Africa, the mi**kpfiiry 
will In? doomed to desert she man. if ho wmhes to «ave hi* mtnkfr 
rial labors- Tbi* stau* of tiling will nut» as long as the national 
jtnilcffiriei* of white p^pTo exist, mid a* long a- the black ttui:*- a 
allowed to take ndvauirge of dn^c strifes which permit them fibll in 
many quarters ttf keep up their system os' undtriumd dealing and 
concealing, to the detriment of the cause of *ciunce and pliitandLropy* 
Poor Coutiueni of Africa, how dtiffrudud thou art! thy fine Countries 
ihy hidden treasure*, a* well a* thy and mwries mml uot be 
known to the white man, who could help iht^. Only tins slave- 
trailer and birWian, who harms thy real imereti, must know thee 
mul be permitted u> know tin* M5c?eta die disclraure of which hna 
agitated the mind* of the noblest mm of all Christian nation*. Be 
It so vet far a Ittiif whit*. 

I must nnt emit uieutkmlng to you, that together with Major 
UaniertimV loiter 1 received some iuformatinti al>mt tTie unjuat . .. P 
cridcum wbkh Mr* Cooky in Ettgkfld hio, ercrcked ugainsi me arid 
mV edkague Mr,Rebmuis in be pumpfklel “Inner AfricaLskJ Dpau, n 
1 obtained ihbi i&fnmiation from the Cburvb^l^ionii^ InwHigencef 
(October, I e^2), a paper whkh m eiditod by my BoeJfCy, nud which 
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tiik report WSLS true w false. .Finding the French Conml a n»t 
kind-hemu-d host, a nobleman bv birth mid a^wnplMi&d gentlciimn 
by edu ratio u + oWmug bin dc*it*j for acightiEc matter*, tsp^iillv for 
guogrflphic&J objects (he him«-!f boring 1 track'd bo New /^nWiI 
ft nd other quartern of the globe), not su^i^iing any evil cansei^ueoei? 
wbidi might aiw from my information I stated lo bun whnt I ko pw 
to bo the truth, rise: that he the very time when I wai on the Pan- 
gani coast, the king of UwsUife 1 * *<*klkra and officer* had arrived 
from the capital Fuga, to collect the tribute which the king every 
second or third ywr levies upon the villager* raiding between the 
river and the udei of Tanga, I also mentioned that die lung sp- 
Uh own governors on that cwu4» Such w« ih*n tk* actual 
f'Eale of tiling* in that quarter, nod as naoh I represented it to the 
freodi Consul in fill &mceritY and urammey, thinking it vuiy wrong 
to conusn] fftiUi him what I knew to the truth, (racially as ho 
oj^ked ine eofoocrucdly about this mutter. Had I une-idod ji, ,-r 
declined 10 reply i > Lia qgcstiom 1 [3uu|J feared the Consul would 
coutfidcr iuc a secret «h|bbuj of the Imam or of thu British; and 
lit- would Lave thought my conduct tncttBstatem with inv word, 
"‘ben I told Lina, fottdttly, that as ji luiHdonnrv ! was the friend of 
all lintiotUL 

^ Nothing of a political uMufo was spoken between us, nor did ill* 
i.'ou-ui mention* in the least, that he w^uhi or oould build jonut 
political scheme upon my infurnuikin However, it npjwn that 
after my departure he communicated to the ImanaV urn who w®* 
vicegerent during the Fuianift absence from Zanzibar, that the i«m»f 
fstJin die Parigsiii river t o Tanga does a if it belong to 1! ii JLiglinc^ 

The son wrote the Comuils report to h : U (hthei at Ma^-ai, wh.. 

his J-riurti from Arabia brought a military force to compel all chh4i 
and tribes to ai: knowledge hi* authority. 1 met ike I imam at Mom- 
baa, who encouraged me ins^t kindly and ajud^vnilinply to go on 
in my respective Inl.^nr, although he "knew that J had given infortua- 
tjon to tlif (■ reach ComuL But Laving arrived ut Zanzibar, he 
mention t-d it m the BtitMi Com til that 1 might become de-tri mental 
to hk mtervhU by giving information on his countries. Upon thi* 
Eku British CocsuJ wrote to me? n letter, in which lie pointed out 
tha nun of my Mkraion, if the giving of information were nut dia- 
contiimcd, 

I of course immediately sent an i^qplamition on in cuter* past, for 
whi^h I apologised. a* 1 did not know that it was the will of Bk 
Highnte* and the British Consul, that this should not be sspoken 
of abroad, but [adding] dial, as 1 now was acquainted with ilieir 
Niutitimnts, I would Isema^lbrth auhmit myself to their itplmiotiii 
and jJsrow tho prok uedest nlimee U[>on the Imarn'ft territory^ in Kuat 
rVfrica, in order that no detriment might be caused to his intend 
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is probably, but rt* The f> minimi is ^hiinctJy A ri or fit. 

thcrvlW, a»y be nnsmjjed ns i:m^thutb£ mwA* rs of 
out- givnl fjiTLiisy of tongue Since die Garb-pine or Iloucttlot nuu 
IK ksmwn ciuly a* a Teeming one T and tnuv* of it* exhtisnce etti'Ud 
in Ui Oia mten'or of South Africa, it may bo Iwkd upon aw n frag- 
im-nt df tiie ©hi md prupfcriy Etbloiuc |hopukiion r Bin':toted along 
the inoimiim^pmc of Afri^ through tb* r*gkm& now m-upied by 
the Call a* Imt eut ihanaglt and now Hivjopod by triLwa uf :i dflfur* 


cut AtuCrln 


J. 0. Adail^ox. 


TV. LtTtESt fisom lit\\ Pil J, L HuFF* 

Emt J/nVtr, Jfaifcn JJ>a. Jjanf, 1853 . 

VQ(i kind letter (New Haven, 2Slh OcL, 1851) reneluxi tue 
Inward the close of 1852, when 1 wns on tte point of Lro^tng from 
Znimbrir over to tbo coast of die Pstigam river, to penetrate into dm 
interior c,f the kingdom of UjAmb&E** 

I now avnil myaelf of am opportunity to expr*** my bumble thanks 
to your Society for the esmfiilence and houor conferred upon uic by 
thi; f>!«4kb f and I teg to my that after the receipt of ymir letter [ was 
porfuctly ready in my wand! part to contribute toward tte fiirthmncM 
of the Society* noble mid prMMfworthy otqect, nrad dial I w\i* atemt 
t© tsen several mattor* relating to EtetACnaui geography, in wluub 
1 thought the Society would feel intended- But a few p-ivt* ago l 
rwir-Vt n severe letter from Major llnmctlon, die Britp ( oti*w 
nruJ tlvn. Company + <s Evident ul ZmmW k to the effect dial Ills 
Highness the Wm of M^at, who tedim *1 Zanxd>nr and who 
ekimB die whole coast frara Mdkdjate(Mugadosa on the map*} down 
1o fungi or Cat* Delgado, was led to believe that mV giving infor¬ 
mation on this coast would greatly term Si is itUui>*Ls nml that the 
coniiunnnco of thU line of conduct on my put would raise a iMb- 
blow to my missionary iulior^ in East Albcfln The British Consul 
Hieenii inclined to support the Im*m + s detomimuLion, and to report on 
ihii iiuii ter lo the Secretary of Foreign A flairs at tendon. 

Tlie matter of Gift, which occasioned thi* lorn of thing*, is inis* 

_Ater mv return frota PuniMm 1 had been i*M by the French 

Consul Mr, Do Bdlimr (to whom 1 bad kn mtr^ucvd by die 
British Consul himself in 1840). about die const between die I smgant 
river ami the blrt of Tanga, copceraing which part of tins «>a*t the 
l-Vi'ix-b Consul had learned that U did not belong to ‘he linitrn, hut 
to the inland mlcrt- He tlmicforo wished to haow whether 
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not onl t io subject itself, but aLm to its ^unlifirirui term* 

an4 to m-ofi d lEjij constituent# of any piedsuicto,. In lists way* t\m 
form§ of words arc multiplied beyond their normnl comph'Uii'isL in 
with the wh-ty of forms wind; tlw fulfil inflV 
ttsumCf a? ini nrnciil by the incisal founds of substantive, Gender 
ja of Use logicsil and not, of the H?5ual fo>rm; but sndicatfon.M rf the 
Junction/** a constituent of term*, arc obscure. The verbal In¬ 
flections powers ihe J&photie variations dsstiri^uUhing between con¬ 
tinuous nod u-nniimieti action ; with the r-upemthh-L distinctions of 
lime* ibn future being indicated hv vlctmanb involving the M*m of 
afjprtmcJt or fif JJmw tin? development* of tbU great cLls-* of 
language* nre distinctly Japhetic. 

'Oil? other daw of bihguages uomprefo-Tnlft the dinlerts of the 
Nambqutra, Kominas and Du-ibntcu. brtnsi the ihuracUT of nonifl 
of its QMi^utitHiauiiih it baa been dcfioiuinaicd the Click-lone Cl**®. 
It may bo entitled tiic Gam-pine (Taa", aa Iwfiug found chiefly in lieu 
arid regions round the lower i iurien or Orsingu rir-er f to which the 
Motion tots, the men using it, have lv.-i.Ei driven on by other races. 
It has Japhetic ch&racten*UH?. in im verbal forme* It offers mi nnnU 
ogy with the Polynesian language*, by jx^^intr mdasivo and ex- 
dusire form# of ton plural prom sum* of the Jirst parson* Thin Intend 
relation beoovma of interest* when we con template tin* prince of a 
Ptdvnefliao ilkdect among the Horns of MsufotpHCir. 

ft gtatid& contrasted with lbe Zambraan (umwlv tn^nliutit-d, and 
euinddia wiUi the Sbrnittic, in poe^ing a pureh ^Kiial form of 
gender. ThU* however* is not exactly of the Shcmitic ty]seu which 
HK.igas to the fominrne aforsfi a di>Emgrj idling ak&uelil, for tW OAfia* 
pint has mark* for both gobdera. Nor baa it the pivfii-spttm of 
the Z&inbejcac. Thu* them are positive and negate diameter* ^pa- 
rating it widely from the Zambefcftu das* of tongues. 

It ‘hns* however, #ottto remarkable and iuta^dng Tdutmtis. In 
the verbal distinction* of duration sod time churaeteristie 
of Jnphetk fornix it agrees with the fralia nud tin 1 monumental Egyp¬ 
tian. It bears & elow analogy to fh* former in the unde iii which 
thu idea hi earned out, a? wdl as in the general cbnraeter of it* con¬ 
jugation*. All tln$*e thrae hove the sntno form of gender, this being 
l+/f& disdnctJy marked in (he linlln. The Ecdfenlat nnd old Ein’p- 
lism fo&vo dm diAtinetive dtunents of gender almost identical- This 
Kuiuqua Isa*, for the ma?cultiio tcmi}nation + h or f s nsid in the pro- 
none cT the third perron iinguhir t mb. Use frmEnina tenuinalirjn a 
j t which in tbf pronoun of lE« fii>l jh rv^ii singular, become dentnl, 
or L In the uionttmenttd Egyptian ih& tcrtniontsoti of the pronoun 
nf thu Usird person ^njgnloi i*, in the masculine*/ + and in the fomin* 
itp -, ». THc«^ in ckmoDstjatives, become the p^fis p for the ma«cu~ 
line* and / for tlie famhiinfc In the Gnlla. the Maaealine terminnifou 
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J'jjy other view of enteroml things contemplates nit it* boin^ in 
intwerthfl or living, and o* luring therefore divisible into 
tin* t wo ordti ns of m :tl a and fern A to, This u< i* churtmtoraiK 

of tlit- Sinuiiitic tongues. It limy he called the »iual torn of gen- 
4, , r . IhitU idea* at*- found com Lino.) in ti» Itnlo-EuropcM tongues 
AMionHj. Hu i it is to bn observed, that the kghari distinction of 
gender ja, in the original forms belonging to Hint fiiimlv. universal \ 
Ihai the distinctive sign of res i* found in fcminhH!* ulone ; tint ra 
lltrtn it is normally reiperndded to the marls of peismnlitt i that this 
sei-rigfi is nt’irlr identical in tbfts with that which it tfjirs id ine 
SlirtuTtic tongues; ami dial them is Midi n* dHshnilanty 1*- 
tween the two ideas, as to reader it improlwble that both should 
arise simultaneous! it in the formation of ■ Ijuigiuips. \> « *»>•, 
therefore, iliat dm seviud distinction was wanting m the original 
condition of the Japhetic family, mid that it is of later introduction 
into that class of tongues, through ihu influence wnW 01 the 
Shemitic race in «a%htetiing and eiviimisg the wurld. Thu distiM- 
tion, however, now explain*!, serves as a valid ground of chireifc- 

Tba anplirntiou of these principles of analyse leads to tlienrmnge- 
meat of die Smitb-Afrfcnii tongue under two great divisions, hew 
Have very many foatnrea in common, as is feet tm languages havo. 
Their common chnnietcr i* isjnqtllf apparent iu regard to a ret of 
relations not noticed above, or to there existing between nctmns and 
their nuUecta and objivt*, or eaisting among act ions ihcmrelves na 
to fasinracT, inlcaritv, narptwe,ele. On ttie~ rolstinLis aro founded 
tJie of wnjugsficn or ™oe Surb fo™* tin' aibuikiiiM 

hi the SoullnAIHaiB tanEuet ot both cSa^r> b«l tmw j-hpwi#Jly 
i u tli.^ nf that elas* wliEch will pnKmJ lo mtW tiftL 

I { i Thtra the widely spread forms nf speiJidj ^longing to » lie 
Xe^ru r*W of the Conj*a win! /ambej:^ Tlit^ diaWtfl- cw^Up) nearly 
lbi h whole yf the regkm Souib of thf E*|iiiniuciiiilt nib‘1 wn*t j in Lm 
jAdiuaSlv one tango*#*. Thev jwv di&tm^uiaticd pneciumcniLj by 
Hat extent I- which £bo repetition of lln- niim *ig» m Hi* 
eJjiuw , 3 carried ««U bf mw of prefix^; whirt tww on^li 

tea tbo nppmpnatN 1 desiipnaiioti Hpptletl td tb^m, of the Alhii'railve 
Class of UnguAgca- tiw nre*^ have a dcniorntmtnv or mdi- 
vhluahrinir effect on the snljccti of propitious, i h«y cibiLit a 
variety of forme, which ^-ins to have arisen either from two distinct 
terms having the name meaning, or from (me term containing a very 
comities or variable ounsonsnUound, and, seconliBg to a coramoa 
ind-Ut of atweeh, assuming intonation* determine, by ti.e initial 
sounds of the words to which the prefixes rm- attached. ,,P™*r 
tirnt the fiulijectivc chnniCUr of an jd« prtrontod a* the modifier of 
a subject, may bo vividly impros&ed and retained, the prefiv » ul- 
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1. IV relation* of action* of a definite character me 
rbIv,-*, are those of order, durtJtWti and dine. The relftli'Wi of efder 
□r sequence, as prigiunting vcriwl inflections. is eifubued in ibe 
StiftiiL- tong** in the wmatiun* known by tho oanv> «f the F f ” 
tcHte and the fumn'. Hit) first«pr®«* the ff "J®?." 

« aetta; and ih* «*eo«d «!"**«* lllw F® 1 JjiLi 

portions of the mime eornttwitloo cf incidents. Keithw fo™’ 

W tn**! to iia original agtiMcadn®, includes any tefcwwe w ume 
Other than (hat which » inrinded in relative ofiler or MUjiieoca. 

The Japhetic verbal variation* of this fins* oKcinde tins idea . 
merv wquenoa, and include those of duration and tone, MF®"** 5 
*spJ?j by sfweiflo Tuiirks. h to dut *um "™ 

considered M being ewawwuA i»T tis tonninatod. The dtffi retire » 
indicated hr the iirtrtthiction of *n tdemimt ejppisdn* the situ pie 

end nbralote complete^ of action, « «r <*«£ tor^md*^ 
in Latin, w by awsllwrira ami prttopM mi. I 'ha w 

mM, in Bullish, To such stem-form* of >dtHn«hl the mark* of 
time nr, upmM I" tM* g««* tamthy of taW* «• »™ FT 
lirtlmly atmek by the difficohywperteiirei] m«p«mnig the d‘ * 
of simple fiituritr, » indicated by ihn rapety of mod * a*<ra«l to 
nvemiL the difficulty. The *]<** «f 

mwId» rhmjintr, itukmtt, scute involved tu die ™tnt future 
fartin rtf" oriental wuJ Tmtotsie 

jj^nte wlirfi-wr «■* find nnhns eoiinmpk^l as differing in dura- 
tio,n jind Ibt^ or vi-rf.- hiving fftTnpletenfiSi of wl radicated tjj x» 
ill, i■ i*i| t |i,m^nt T &uil wlimrer ^s^i-ial *l™enfs *re umr^hiwi n> 
mark lime, future or past, na modifying iW vnm-to- of **">♦ *" 
should decide that the language p<****s Japhetic dcvcUipmtmU, at 
tills into relationship with that family of lcwu«. 

a Tw* verr dSfereot viowi kve kwft tukvii t-l the Tclntiain* oi 
eternal thing* among themselves. In one mo-lo of Jenbng with 
all «* aiSfidml as having a rtljflnn ro action, either «* 
raodifving or as modified. Hence they fall into the nrort. vision* of 
suhio'i uiid object, which peril up* originally ewTrtspotidcd to the two 
dnswa I'f animnliiil being, « being capable of acting by itself, and 
inanimate l*ing. or being inranable of pr.dn.-m^ -ricciv by ti* own 
iu?nev This give* origin to that form 'if gtitwKr whndi flm tJie 

diviitirtiim of pen»nal and impertotml or tmtor* Here, the «£»• 
tie- or neuter elara, as indi- ming the ]irimnry tolation <>r ml tilings 
to actions produced by man, is the more general, or dm Mioplcr in 
fnnn; and Li therefore radical. I be other rfn» v «t ni-nrt from i 
bv a detinitc mitrl; of pmsonality. apjiearmg as/ m Uus vla^ua 
Ugues. as in ftrifr Ihiv nraf be dmi|Eimt«l the h^ml 

forin of gender. Kid in oharanteristic of the Japhetic fiumly at lan¬ 
guages. 
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ontv; and if they had tort thorr crigtoni language, would writ? in 
lha vernacular language of the eottntry. But in such case »c find 
twll language combined, A mere impostor could tumlly bare had 
4iifflci<-nt inducement to writs in two languages at once. 

• 1 . The inscription* at KaefiiO^-fu record facia interesting to (lie 
Jewish commimftv; ns, thtf their religion originated ie TWtwJihh 
(India), l«ing brought into China by «T®ty foullka or cls»: tint 
ti.cv were favored bv an emperor of tha Sting dynasty (in 4 10) ; 
that tli« synagogue wa* built by Yen Tools (in 1106); that it wsj^ 
rebuilt by WWSii-W (in 1280); ntc, The nmnumeni of Slogan fu 
records facts interesting to the Nortoriaa comm unity} a*, that they 
were favored by u Chinese emperor (in G30); that they wore perse¬ 
cuted bv the Buddhist* (tn (ilHi); etc. 

Thu inscription* at Km-fuug-fu labor to prom that Judaism n 
a religion uf truth nod purity; uod that 1 1 is Jews will make good 
snbj^it?. The Chiucse pTtion of the monument of Sfagau-fu argues 
in a w»y somewhat similar in favor <d the Nretortoas. 

4, The inscription* at Kiiefuug-fo recommend obedience to parent* 
and magistrates, and praise the Chinese emperon for favors conferred 
bv thciii. So doe* the illume* portion of the >\aUirian iuomtt»«it 
vntM|>li(itiv. 

ft, Thu Hebrew inscriptions at Kaefung-fii, n» wo might eapeet, 
breathe n Jewish spirit. So the Syriac inscription on the monument 
of Singsm-fu breathe* a Nrfteriaii spirit The Chinese inscriptions 
in each cm exhibit n now element and somewhat different spirt. 

U. The inscription.* at Knefung-fu in Chinese have much to say of 
eternal fair (reason); the Chinese portion of the monument of 5in- 
{THft-fu mike* repeated mention of fan (reason). See ./sunt. Am, 
Of, Soe. iii. 415, Three peculiar views of fan or reason, which ap¬ 
pear to us mystical ami ol»*CUre T were held in common by the authors 
of the inscriptions at Kaefnng-fu and Singnn-fu. 

there analogic* are altogi-tlier to favor or the genuineness of the 
monument. 


III. Some CflAJtatjratBnca of the Shemitic *sn> JariiEtic F*sn* 

LIEH OF | C unBifiEX, APFLIEO TO THE CtlfElHCUlOI OF Htl 

uvsopiqei or fimjnnotx Amnia. 

Tn* original fbruw of the Shcimtic and Japhetic tangling?*. were 
developed under the influence of ififfisrent conceptions both ns to the 
relation* of nations. and the relations of the constituents of eftenjal 
nature. to each other and lo man. This has led to dissimilarities in 
these language*, of a two-(bid character. 

tot. IT. 
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* digntiton, ihv.y fha\l be punmhwl. Notice ins n to tLo 

proper KuthnriiJi* + so thni them may not be the least jmmnJlot es- 
eu*a\ if there should hnppcn t in any way. a neglect of this ordlOAnoa* 
And this my firm dee re* ha* bran bailed from my roy*u bmun lr> 
niab" known ant] tftsUblfch itjas ray imperial purpose. that this thing 
shall be carried into full una complete eiicuifoiu AVlu-rufore, you 
who arc the above mentioned V&keel, on learning thsflt will always 
mow ami act In A*eoitlmtco witFtho demand* of this mv h^h ur^ 
mkn ¥ and carefully ntamin from every thing at variative with tno*-a 
things; and if imy thing shall occur contrary to this my J«ww 
order. you will forthwith mztk.r it known to lLc Auburn a 1 ortc* 
Know this to be so P nod give credence to my imperial cypher. 

Written m tin- h\A of the month Sha'b&u, t Jti'J [the loiter purt 
■of Hay, ur HtnI of June,, 1853] 


U. Tm bo-cjlU_eo NfcsroaUjr Mo?a r iGi3r? nr SnraJjMWi 

The question is atilt agitated by the learned, whether the NeMtv- 
rian monument of Singnn-fu is genuine! or whether it is a fnbrwa- 
tion of the Jesuit UiiMionariv** . 

A review of thn present utatc of the question wjik given m J&imu 
Am. Or. VoL Hi. Ho. % 18113. which hm awakened, hi tin mem¬ 
ber* of the Oriental Society at Least* a new internet on the subject 
It Is not my object to go over the ground again, but merely to 
give some suggestion winch seem to nme from comparing the »o- 
rjlleil N^tomu monument of 8imgan-fu with the msenptwes on 
the Jcwbh luiuplu or synagogue* iu Kitefung-fu* This temple has 
lately been vhtted by two Chines Christum converts ami cm account 
of tho L*tuple, tiigdhcT with its in*cTf|Ptiws published. by l£ev- 
God. Smith, Dishon of Victoria, at &hangW, in 183 h 

My nupposiLiurt ts T that the inolstimeut waa dug up hi 1025, about 
one mil*- from Sing&ft-fUt ucconliug to the repr^'ulnUon of the 
Jesuits,. and that this wsi» the rite of no anoient Nestorinii church 
which existed there isome eight hundred yswi In s*n*e + llrnE the 
NtatorUins Lmd chunhe* in China, is sttJBdenlly confirmed by other 
evidence, and that they might have had -me in tfa* mjcieut imperial 
eity of Suigun-fu hi sufficiently plausible in itsell The monument 
in every wav adapted to a church. 

L The iiiifriptiortB at Efttdung-fu are partly id Hebrew and partly 
*ia Chinese. The monument of Singnu-fll U partly to Syriac and 
prutly in Chined We might naturally ibsl a foreign sect, 

if th^v retained their original language, would write in that language 



I, Thasplatios or nit Fekh^s Lasted st SpLTAjr ’Ann-ut- 

MaillHD TO tills Ptm-BSTAST StfSJSCTi 

[ Tran*laliJ by far. E. G. 0- Dwigbt, Miiiffoiyuy in Turkry.) 

Written by the side of the royal cypher in the hand-writing ot ilia 

August Sulthn himself; . , A , 

- Let attention U given to the unchangeably constant ami \*r- 
pelind eiwutbn of the provisions contained in this my fcniiAn, and 
y care lx tillerii not U> cuntraven^ it/* 

To Sdepan, the cli okh and honorable Vafcwl of the rrotestant 

Christian community—may your honor he iticrc^jpl, 

When Tin' high unfits reaches you, know that. the afl;ju*l and 
Mivcrcifit God, ihe trrtckiua giver of gtwd, according to In* dmne, 
escclh-nt and boundless guodue**, having caused my mipenal nod 
august person U> reign, in regal glory: and having elevnasl me to 
tb.^ftv and imperial rank oT Caliph, I g-vc thanks and dory, that 
ko wide a country, and » many du^s and diveme cln^ of subject 
nation* ami wrvantis are commuted to the hand* of my most just 
Caliphate, a- a special divine trust. Wherefore, m accordance with 
die benevolence due from my civil and spiritual power, and also in 
iooformitv with the ewellem custom of mv StMiuhip »d my kvcp- 
, i-. llt v—li-ing favored hv the divine goodness and aid.b from atovu, 
since'mv swSwdmg to the happy initial threm—I hnv 8 aU 
uiv csre'u> secure wrfecl protection lo each class of all the subjects of 
mv Mventnent, and, specially, as in all Item® tune, that they may 
eniov perfect quiet in the performance of religious nu* and *rvi,v* 
w Li b out dutinmon, in accordance with my true and honest imperial 
■ iiiri-^, ami mv benevolent will; and my Imperial Governmeat con- 
linuully and without censing watch** for the same. 

And since the good and useful effects of three measures w* at nil 
limes plainly manifret, it is my imperial desire that no improper or 
disorderly thing of whatever kind, be thoughtlessly onioned to 
the faith mt subjects of my kingdom of tbs Pretwiaut fenh, and that 

■ _. iil.-il Lrs-j-nj #TWT*i-iiiHl hv I31¥ I ill DC n III 



trom m aemn*cnu si ^ —i , tli ~ j ■ 

whatever kind, or it* whatever manner, «fl» upon ,v {^ 
S2U righteous imperial edict has b*a written, dmt thore who 
act against Tt, may know that, espoeing tiienuelva to my royal m- 
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Aa-vS »ma .-obt fa^ax Aim ifljaaa isaa? 

^e* ; u niki»! As .^Afi f*-> Ji“4. laASaft 

TXX. Jt.ft.t-"..v 'a mu I 01 A; ^fiSeiA 

S ;yti. Vi .eia’aai) ;uos >.s0 -(jia* V 

^Z« .m; ot»Va lVaJe? '**-*»*$** 

..Coer 1>~2 iJo lk»i .*A|i Jam- v» 

Jaa* xxada -%-xi 1^ lwii? 

MS .UAmA IU» Ijoilss UUtS As ,.0AP 
;pv\:'.QJsi? xxx. .^x x-axl iA ua« Z*a*« 
Aoi lav ««> -«£»*- <JV" 

VaA 3 .iaxi? lixtx iV>> ..rt atYfcS 

lax ►» 4iM fa'a\ ft-xxi lA w?oV ^av 

y » .a -i-s *.. aS— a . K scAa aaAs 

.i^yj laaV. »»o -M»a -ernSy no .oxxaxl 
wX!ai iaai, Is-* t*° e*> afc *“ 

^MSS - _6eiU9 lli—I iiw A.\s t U> 1S <^^3ls 

r v_i- i k»x cOo ^-augs -|i.. J VTl <nia _x.X3» 

~ t.stV iaa^ xstaJS .^i».nl> £» ,«sAa ,.MdAfl 
.uu^ crj i 6 C! til i.'» ^Aer» -or V**?* 
x- lVx-cf V-** 1 ftV* 11 * . Uaa aA evAx ^tss 
r Ji* IXai: ^su cr.so _ >:iS.ni\ :<rA: .oaoA 
js> xaja.4 .AAm: Aa-nt Six ^-ub xaa •(-«* 
,fca.A Vws .jjftiaA ClSS .jL.ft.1ftS IXSZ S\i SAi 

,UsA ‘NASS I.CTJS ,abs wR t.ets .cAmso^m 

.<W3? Z«M 


k Vr,,f ft _Tbcn*e naf^r* +*f Synna turn h’D fur Urn pmt hy this 

Mdnvltw** ol Di. MursSiict uni JW. Turner,—CouiL Of J'tSTMU 






iku ocr >3 ^WS lad! Ltt! 

?V^ oc-A :*xxX,?-* B .pfJ&Aio pjii i^Ixj Lew 
lif|> .aeiAXa .OJLAl LSf*A 1S1*»3 A-PaXfl l\03 
l vA «iK,us»l3a .»erMl« ^ I^L. 

.JiAi. ii0u u« /ajXaoA l»,oA.—d xtuSa .ill, 

3_ Acu A—a— .^.Xl 1—iola -so a- (-ax laxaaa 
LOlftV,h IMAa 1.3XflO . r 0AB CL3B3 A^jt) 
Jl&z laxl en3> lsCoao .cA ^atr JbLx*. iAiLffo 
;A^\j 4a par'axl Ala .oar ^aruA-I %xax 
"TixiiSo .sis lor .xpo :aiSa iiuAo .iacr -rox-i 
jkXaa Ax r -a- ixao—a .ft.-ivA 1XA3 -eua 

A\.»a .losA pa \ ^ai x-> n4 .p.ax 

iiAM ^.xax* .is\p erxaA*Ape cxo-U 

Aatt tW*. .tail 2i— ^oan *j ■ ^y*V odo .9JU 

^us dss ,Aea xu>ii xAjfruaa -or ,ed 
.jstd x~ iixcf .>av».S VtxDLfl pax jial'er 
i^4A9a i siLsa i^ao ,;;«A ui-is 
Jji—1 l\.i-aa2a .A-a U^p-ialo .toxxXi* xxn4 
oA^a .xsxoaA Yiajafl :x~j <>Mua AaSaUi 
cridxxa crxo-14 Mpea .aaaasaA ^u; daTer 
oApAp x “ ,JflA aacr> laals ixaAi— pa ,2axla 
^xza&a 1 Jan, tan— lxa\a xxAda ..T*VatS laxl ooisa 
.^OACT lAxlc-i iijj-i A\jo x-A-X-a :r,3 .asoaXia 
.xaXaaA 13» I»iXa lllsa YlsjsAo 
ila Ax a x- lamiAa .(Aox* pax paa 

im* *psxo ,aLa»arv\ iyA5 V\ui .or i'ini 
*AXn pox paoVxxxfl ioo :p*>*ixxi jKaas Ax 
.1X2 r Ax raoVsx Uao* ciAx Aa A3 .oXoxaaA' 
Ax ^LjaJb 3 pefAaa ^.eauus As ixaX.o 
Ua'A ho\ 'ax Aft ASo ,x-Sa: UA»A 2aeu b£j& 
ifij® oso .oAx lax oAaa .aA\ „. — rAx lAxs ax 
Z**Vp' All3> .xxaxx (Acr xxo .pi: aLaa lama 

1X-XOX3 210U3 1SBQ- BX3B ..VU3 lAaXflbaa 
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OKI KAO -ZaJtA yMi .VXO£ f-J-CT 
, r Xl U^KAOJOO iaxAo .jul %AA-VV) 

a-osft .vxsi ..A ?siai ia-i :a.\; oAaa M-^a® 
:>^a\mco rxar vmrAa ,ia« tjJ-Mo (»*v ~‘»A 
Ax.r ..u rA .iiA .\ast3 ^ > » ~i c*sa 

l3CfX3 X>x4 .Ax_cA a>a^ us .1 n'arA a„ 
.b» iV\ «- "<* l>£9 l'-a jaa i i a 

;.\aa> *cA li'a ■><-&» ^cdai ,sx ;a a eA 

,»4«3>i eA As so ,,oiaii liii iaixo .**XU 
ijP ^1? ^flCSAi OVS 0A0 

ifla^T^ i «ivA ! o r*as«ao c!Kia ■ , e er.ViflSfci.v 

.xxjxixl 

lie asAa AoxI .x.v ,x soxa 

ecA uiao xao .A <1 fas as ^Rb .\.2 c.ma3j 
„* cAa *cr iaxaA -B-ftaXa s»a It- lari 

ia.3 :«7Vo UbiSA .x.X*aoA soas A-l? Jspela 
ISA: fdi ■£*& .*fcA AxxA 

xa£ l&Sia L.fu.6 ,Aia.\jA :;*&»_ V> > ’ <a *A i 
AiL- iAJi> ikda <» koAo .AA ieou -iJss 
A‘ ^ - ™ - - [?] £*a ix V fl .jtcyja < %rtrV |»9A 

asiyA lar-i? iatl,eoA iSAia AaAa .Icb^cjl; 
opx uo »a.aA».\ AAx .\axss 2 a\A e«a 
ISA; hAc* r rA»a .i-iaAaA iar.*? r-x3* aajb* 3 
jVff-r acs t Ao! ^edae :&.K.ad lieu a ^ fnN 
iia—'i da* era A«?snS Jjaai l3as *a*-s Lf**0 
.ajjg >2 ja^Ax L_aa As 9 s iaoxa *3* 3 &Vl t »y n s 

A Ax <a9 a&» .aasxaA or AauA cAo 

iiBL.) .loCaJJ.3 .aaJSi OCT Ab-\ 1 AQ .afT>l¥>S 
liuaa .aj»:xi ueA laA.iac >ao AAla liA* >- 
jxa xaa «» or .x das .1*4® 

^xAot iSAi r Ae? l^aa ,x U,a iamia id did 

f xo ,l!0 ls\ ,30 lor ao^a ? ia laila .^IfciaXia 

jacu aA&ai liaua ioVff> Usi l.vdgxso ,j* 2 k,or 








4ST 

.X&JAX lie: j; OmiVt us .IXlX ^ 

^e«V3 43 CT?«l3xA* .*£4* IjV.*'* fA40%i 

.0^,1 , Z*3J3 Q y A* lUT 23X133 )U AC'S -*.<3i2 jAUo 

£sul ^u Axi Ueia? 1X.|L t sn* .»»X ^-*3 ia-laa 
li ,au3? Ala A **»-2 .oi*I 4\^ d x-1 

A^ki !^sjs ^au (i-s *4 ^ 

.^s e-.x-i loss -caa ^otrA^ isxi li«3? 1*-1~ lft£) 
a-I^Ax 4? .^ccrAx iffiia ^ffA a*m~ r a-OT 
X(«a!>.... _*a *A .»u06«.\ 

;u*3g ^>ia :lil S\rr l» 3 n m ? ^ 

™.Ai ^ a— -1 j»x ^e? .vxa3 :«r^:? 

.iAju ^nkas iiuus iAio 

t peiisss \uiB Miis inA . ilicr x2<ax 

iL. ,33 jBoiflia.S 3jsl u u » *aV 4^*? 
1,^9 XttVQ 1 Xa£ iVlV ^ .ftiixui 

?i*. mV Viaa ..aA.a*\ U»2o .AflaA 
2itr 42 v > - 4 &X*3 CiA (i«# lAij 
.A*; aajuj,o x— -Mfl * \r ^ & >aax 

UAal .,A uis -xoA ixlo *>»V l-'aoi* 

^pvA >VA- -o U1 t^x-OT :la’i lA '^1-iD® , 7 | iJ . 4 
cr*,3x-o .iieuaA ;ju*a xaj^o 
ii^jss lia.ja xxj&J* .awavA 2?oV. j-ia> 
/i^^a-vA 13X1 V-^ 05^?? o-x>ii\ 

jAa? Ajxois :3JU(A 2 su >» iaA 2isV» 
,„<T*-iaA\.-CLi lA-ia 

.oXaut ZxixO? iSkfl xia -<rJ> 1**2 xao 
X,: jt^M, 1*~3J)> A<4«> 2aaafl .SA&l 2W 
.a,o ftoA. iJwiui ^ ua .j aV^S oa c ? ^vuao 
■v ” . jtiio jsoiiii avt i-Vff .oiJo 
s ^j,; jAaao 2 x-a 3 ^3) uA aft Ai 2x-*3 -rJ) 
^ ft v ;Ae.&a J .s,s4s!,v jaoaaqjaaxAllxiap? -acej 
,su4.\ A A \n-nS ^ia3* 
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w.Cd&k**} A&V xoAo ,X*x4 *£a«Js ax. UX pox r ao a 

Isojy i\U3 dA AatwS VtSJ3^ ,SOX iBA *x.xl 

pox ,s>a .^xiiiaia> kiSs ifcVfiftS 1AJ&V iixlo 

ftVSO .^lAc! :i 3 pU 0 P l—aol uBOu SAXS.V IX^S 
A-S i"i\, xeuoxoa lx Axo V>1- iajiao oof 

.Jar Asa .^ai *j»cuixo jeuia .^ei 

las 1*30 .fcO-tol ^oCaal po ^UOB) ^Ari 
iAsablXi*? lx.sjuo? la™. V»eaA 
xao .BOOT _sxxu .^JO iu«ro laa.ua .lA-xXa 
li-aa Ain ft S .oiu, A l~a_ix.3 lul jm* 

vkX.X .oxi ixoxaaAa F L.«^xao .oxl lx*xxAaa 
AiVwn oxl .xoA 10 a .oaxxxoA xxtxS 
-*Xl 1 Vxm 3 r s u -a*A- xl la™aio . 0 X 0 
pAjri .ocr.xLs> .loir l^r ItrAl poa ixxVn laS Bl 
Ai^jaxl t ari« eu laa :iAu lT \ . oiS 

t A.\a .IiAjp 1XW3 JjlX *e«n-ax po 31a 
uh va^uA lila .oA#l . .\<A pa Uooixso .ueu 
L.'ij.iVa ^ra ..opA3a jiouiia _YlxIx 3 
...oataxi ap-“<-^ Ha 

.^u\xa <rA x- lax Ao ,AflJ.l pox poo 

.poCo^^ 1 isooa TlX lax; a eras /otid *XiVi3a 
Isj&x laxi oof aVxo .oil jxoA Ivioma loiaaa 
a „^v>\ lixl opus Ixsoia \\x^a .^ao ^aoo- 
, r Sl rA m-V-p saJCOs a™ lax Ao .,Ar»tl .sax .seo 
x lapis pox v *-<> iliilixs Ajb la 6 f a laxlo 
oof lac.ko * g .a> v»a lx .>ai, x >*> .13-3 

Ito'sexi 1067 xA A# Aiaa .gS.iVfn\ lopf 
..A xaer iMia l^iix .xoXaoA Ispu ar Ax 
IpAi poiiAo Uox&ioai r crAs lijA Ao 

Apia UcA .^aaxii A .xsaj laxi .Slo .xfljtaxi 

,Ixal ^Aaxa Isoua criax cevs .xax.i u xai». nx 
laxl oer- 3 ? IxiiiS sxe :eo "sual ipAla Aa^put 

p^Siss As A\xi xaxx A p.\A? A a At avaoj. 


IMbLs ^ ap .» 

^ 2'ita^Afl <^£i .Ai\jgo mxo laAAA? 

^3 hff .2LA1 OflflSBX .^*0U 

udBfcd? ]^3 isf .A aAx l»-SlSD 

iiaaaa Aal^i l.&Aaa .lii Tiia ^ao>a 

«,«uA? -jsxaV? 'SiAilae V AX^sa A*ap ^ ,l& 
^\jb ,i.\i-\ A J»\A :iduuu .ax>x\ A 
^;> Ul 3Jn: <)A\\.» A (Asia - F Axl A psiusis 
,A^ Jm :Uiv2 Au Jiff Al v i . ^ .ia a . # e« 

X^SIA? ^.2 J>-2 ^3 iflAo AC? >jA~a .m; 2X2 
,x& v \ w ^A lAx aAs« 
2a«fs ;:.\«»v \aayi A ^io ju 2 *piAaa . r 4« 
^•Xx Ww «,>V, Js iaorx aoX 

Al .m2 u>^9 ^xuA-. 9 la's Iip .^3p 
f w rlo.ttao A 2 m«s 2^3 Xli^al iXXs loA- liff 

i |Y»b>^ .j^iflxaoa ^ *-•**- Iiaps liilia Aac 
J. %£ia A Java iB^ta ^H^is 

Igjiajwls tft acia ^t.V\ a ^-X -Ao (j*A 
jcld r iao aoAs -(^.c 3 r? t**^ 3 f*-** 1 

ix A^a lxxsIa XXai'xl* IIXajq f aaa Atio 

^\v Ail ill? ^l >atT-n a 

AA> .32 :.acr- -aAs ac2iA 3 c-aa : A 

;ui(M if <v‘2w« .A ^bv. laris a- 
^X-a- As J-'sUa :1^A\. AA: 1&» -So a :iob? 
:X3 Si lia- Ix^XjdIo :A ^eL ilAl Ax 
13Ajo :A laj^a :m^2b All '^aa 

^ijusj lizjuo ;uu. 2ia> ixas’o ;iA2 1-iuff 
l3fc,sl ^ai'JB 2i« 2i«a .iol l*a«? iMifla :2SAl 
Xao2 livfs uA ixla .iin* 1^2 

.3JQ- As i*ac 19^ i.sc U2 .joaiiiftAA 
Ai . y V A fci U2 A*i Asa'S?? AiiM ^sxna 
.jDoiiioAl lil lila A xx*a 
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xAajU i-a xs 

.^gU^k ^o,\ niyuid .^Ui0M X- ? ,i, (l y . l) 
..etfaut laaA xo£ ^ 04 * ax li^^au 

VY*^ »v>yma ;«• xxa .^A x » Ajp *Ax im 

:-Ax 

xa ua Aie aa\ >rt^n 

fjjxAx) A iaoja ,«va.\ wc.xaayg 
.412 A»\2) ^Aier A ^xsx Ai .JAmaIo -e. Jv 
lit 1 .»a.i> .XAflt ^x2 UL.1 U| A*xe* .usa2 
.2Am Viaaol x2^i.v .eA .\A»1 XiAo .^wl 
wftx.A?? i^nm .xAm U2 Aasxl) A^ao 
us ;A» m2 Ala .MR xA ^uiiiAA^A 
wfcx&itDa Aiauftia .mi*. JbdiuiuAiA 
:2>V,fc.2 .aoIxA t.aM*a .»i»t .jaja>taAh 
xa**a A Aao2o .&*m2 x» iy.AA law 
Vi»; U2« .xax laaa rxaaos jaAifiaAi 
UO i Q Ci^l ■ ^ 0?£h a>,ft3 49e>>iaaAlt 

xftla :Aa \A)1 liia .lAa "sa A A 

\ ^Axo -■—jamaA A*i Lxia Laaol 
^v\«\ ^aA .aeA x&o ..ais^anA as* lA^oA-S 

.eX^oA 

»\3 nUifl liR AxfiiO At ifiu2A^ .A axis 

<tA aaaid lA» ^aixMeuAA 
f,&AiA.*. Axo <JiA,~ Axo .iMal A Aaixa 
Waa Ala A*»«f f,xoJap mju yMoAau Ala 
i3<fh laaiftxo .Axfl Ava ^xxaxA^o 

Ya.val aia. A-t ^.a 2 a\ .3 A .laxli 2 ,'VxJ®? 
lu InA~ ,jo 31 zAl *VftAaarirt 2scr <5-la .«A 
AaR oof yi'nVaa xlL.vo ,pml 2> Ma.\2 ,«p) 
.IdA_o *a-«V- Aof ^A .acr-.v: Z}A^ paa xA>2 

juc* ao^Aa JxaA> 2x1 Va\ ft t m 
^A JJif 2 aR A^b .mpiM A oor ^*aoi£ ,aa> 
i*Ma .^A laou A iAao.\ 2oA** Ala .luoA 












q of lieu kix ins .Ai»i i^s oof ^ \bsi 
l;as ±\,n* Ik A aael «ns .j3u\aLs 
iaM in^i iiV&stX) lA^is ,\ugi liia 

^xs^afta^ Jw*J uis jaa‘»i(iis\i n.axAi 
.jbaVuAili ui iisn. >-ct liar .v a - At /* .gft <i\ 
k sn\3 lAxs Ax Iljsx ii^ift iusu .» 

U3 ]i'iaus ^aoiis ^is ,X».flXi Ul ixixis 
uLs ^ah» hoA nus^» ^ssa .leer! ixaa&a 
ffxsua Ixs .n^a ffixi lasu .A*! was 

A rxsixs eiixi Aato A A> ^ »» Ai 
AZx .bOT Jiani A tel ^.aus A »ie qA*& 

l>o pi» 3 ;»a ixsai ixi iu®2a lA» .xx.aiA> Ai.s 
^eotel U>^ui iite&n aAAA .eA lotr tel isAia 
2i.A CT»ftltt.A\»3B A \\-rr AXX3 PBO ,Aor 
.liuefi Uiia iai *3A .bX^xMe ^i>ui l^aa 

Aiials iiVXi'^ AjJftfl ,.aN-* Apt ai pri 

Ana .Ac* «na\ii ^aiwaia Lxks .i'jf Aas 
.Ac? ^nsxi UiVt > » Iko ?o .An As -Air Ad 

on ^io ,A^ «rj>vi icf^ii luos lii i: Al 
iiis .p-A 9 ixx— ixia A. .jx^xi As «cr 
OeJ^V^i jfAixVftXhn IxXx? xvyit ^x^\a Apt 
laasixa Aa ^>ii x«iu tel xiaAA 

xAi jai .ixi A <^Ax isJAxa ieAsiacj 
u xoA xi:s .xsai ^xA ia-V*-* A«o 

;sL3 xa ^exa^i IXs'x ,*j ^xxxi itte* ,l\l\ 
itel l\te “uo 4pxA tel .A 2tJ 

:IWo ^ox 

dftoaxm.'Ai V\W .A sxoA Ail wXDj 
iia A* .A pA xAi IlA .or ini, opalMJ 
2ilC'i3 LOioPu ^.23 .A Al ons -ioPf »^jo 
AsixS uxx3 T»»itAo .ujjhj AuA livi-a.,, 


xtx^ .Act Vpixii Uxx xx Axa 


iiiUX T^C2fw-i ! ,.>im 


■rr 


> lAxa AV 
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xAjw aus ae? xuoi xuolo jo.v Ulo 

poj -IffAl as bia Ml :«u> .A ouol IcrAlo .1x1 
■ flA . o .Afl .iaJuao :Varna gi^i 

■bp iftta fiofi 71 up xs^ ?aa Ml 

ixAxao Jio\, OB' mA aa±lS .ViImjl vAaa her ue 
4WM^ -trad a. IShhjp a— J^mIo .V»aaaV 
J*LaA7~o laa\ M^ia LsmaAIo 

..is_3 TLX Ilia attiaV Ail D013 \XDJ 

Vai«9 .nkJypo oA m-Xs a* lix.Aa ..Muf 

iaa\? l-iola pintl pax pna , t upu ^Xd ^Ax 
►sox .paAc h<mx Ixj&X hia .J.’aoT ^tala 
1 >\ n \a ..Ac 1x3iaa huo 

►afllxA ..X^-A T ^ -Vftid * 3* .>A»\.S0 

.liia joaiMiaAl? laA.x.1 .mu laox 
Ax u A\a , t a'u lAai ix'axA uo 
f4*vi .wxiAluA fcaA pa » a a * .ucf&XMli 
liiiAa u\.Md A a .oi V > ■ » os i3^loV, 
«XJ laAi-li .o'A .\A)1 M a lila ..A? at 

A\,axa ,A usl aaiiifiiAl) 

r^? lxl*o xaA? xiaoi Luo .lAcrA x-xl 1>3 
s.A) pal h xm..1u lb R p.sA bXx»ii .xaaxxl 
f?bd zdsAoA A jXa A ^ou 

Ixiao ^a-or rtr-xiolo Ax ixdas 

.oAxxsaA Xiixi ix'ix Asia Ax.p 

■ ua ...luiimi xflLSa .a^xxiaA laps uooixa 
xsela All oova .o-A \xVj® A .Ax -e-Aasxa 
laAjUl -SMJio XkiX b? U1 ,Al 1x1 aixl ,5oi A 
oc y *A x»l ccr-o rlxA* JoaesiubAls lil 
luo oo* l .mifl'n s xual lila .xiaa JSoaufuAl 
.A a» 1 apj .iboxie^a i.JoiA ^xv» : * 

V«xS pel xuoi Ula A\l <u-l l.i nxaaa *.e** 
oeva aux li3xs luas -ova .IxEuaxi iMoiMe 
lila .lied ad -c-x*Sil lui.i ula A kal 
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.XOCf lak.Ua^olaV.ligA riAa |B 

.Ixltti K3^ n*aBud u V> r . > T i A 

#er ajko .Mtuiii ctAi. A ..0 v* *.? oA A 

U>X t«3fl 2*ou «n^a .\A^ AiJoi Ax> 

A^n ^taai ^>a,\ h-sx n^Afl 
■»***»V ^ogrioso -;^' t! " \ XSa^o ^\**^ v * 
Asia lx£%o ^jcjSaV ^ooi li»a^ Ua» jkig^o 

IXAflO _CI i^a ^-Axint 

2*ou wa-*fcs AdA *^l w Jjj .aaax loef uo 
l^x» Aor ^gusA - j »-\t h ae:.\a^ ue 
-"ri ,,xii VlAso Vl^Vi Ax ,aa o^aAS 

.ASa ixii A 0-pX» r ft4p .x\a eJslA ^^ScX. 
.,\>AX iXl) «ri.QJB gxupa >UX3 pUoXAa 

Aa.vi^ 14 *jb> Ino^it ai& 3 .xiAia ^i. uo 
-M » M :aus IImI) ILAaIo 

■ ftxx, pjaaA aA r .y.fl m: ,ta, ua :iux\ 

.xxao x>«i ct.bxS tier 

loxi ocr xAo r *-\v x_ 2>xAo .A.nii .bx F »a 
r xd .ei.^iB b x. (igue .Lac: Xl Lsoi x* ■* ^ S y 
LcAl iia\ a±jt* A axB^a .lac JiSa cv-B .cA 
VLX lu r a«cr .Lost AAj p piA Ao\^> .lac: x_i 
ia) liiiia *_'■'-^ I^A 0 ,^xAjs» 'xq^ b^aL* 
.A sb; aq> ;'iMx? llClilfl .laoi^a 
(-*-**-■ .jlA*ax .qAca A 

<■>aAy ,30 lAx .as .a^aixA l^oa Jr A xxoAo 
xa.\ xxiojt, aa« .ox! 2 jod#> Ai'o i/i> X«1A® 
x»2a lAtt i-ia- Ulis AoJy auf .»o .xxXjs 

liacr >*> Lxa .:a y . s a v ^2 La1b .Iiac A 

or ;ix* AcrAo lAc ^ A\an A«2x A 

•Jdild Uf JJWXX*xA.«J5fl t tPAXl.3J 

^A> Ahxaag .xiaalo xii ;A 2< AjA 

.111 A«2 >.?» Aa li: p i.ufli.vo; -l-oc iAi 
Acs .A oiaoio A- x IcAlo .lu *V\A 1*'A ,a\ ,so 
■ LAi> 7>^s A *« »SUCV? - A i 


m 


.9^ iVrk.ar PnAi UcA ..jamA xxaai lit a 
.oL»: *«ucra .ed .jykXy.a * 4 kA»; ~gr«&tg *«Mto 
liid tflixun -cooi^ Aiat 

r 4Mi> littt Uio .oA» 
UiiLai U^tai (kti .tia! ^oino ^.axAfi iA 

xPi_aA ioax (Kii pa ilpa .la Aajo cA 
J.*LAs .sax :gA mOc- 4^1 >aa Z.J»ioxA 5 »«lAo 
jtxaou p»t piax ^ix jug) .liai liio 
Ic^ias’i^iaXi'Pi pa octi .exual jugo i^aLft^ 
A*o>x. 11 iiPpS gi 4 ia „iVxi ,so li«x iai,.juy 
iiou L&ttAa .Aai h 3Xl»x -ttAi lA gAi^g pa 
laai lieu i&a Pxa ,io: lio.v> 4 nPi,io .!•! 
r* ;<r.V: acr ua -.nAjp iao^, .xaA oea .«jposA 
419^0 .i»x tieu acr li .Jt&i <nA;wpr 

.tiia iiiox 

.IgAi «g> eui^i lit. axSi\k . F aed Kiaai liia 
Zx_ gxaai »3 axs! „«ie!a .ill Pp Pw< at 
lAi ,acj IgAl oA agl .XAX-Xi lit , u fl 

.mi acr A\i .'As 4iB t aa .lila i»Ji> iXA».\ 
^.2) x>ASa .nxlaoligiila^a .iWtpi poo 
ii u x'ii» ix iiia .^aaaj&i iaox ,ug .acrx-x 
oiloi pa V^— u r wi«a iioiy li 

Vo..— JgA xaa .xki :igj aorx grL'LoAa .xaJu 
eii &0 Ax> zaooo2 acr lauii xiia log .jii, 
tocr lx> lor gtifl*' pi Zula PU lioui 

lion Ax 11 pipe .lag Ippol (Paa 
ndlia -xPpa A tiax 4i«A A.»>x aoo .iiai 
Aliia uAu> a^.1 .13'xi per &4X fA(ABiaaoPo 
,.\yi 3 tiL,i Pki .X.V wAcr ^.i>> iaa ;*aaj 
poif -V a? iVyi .piai lliax px *aV— \ 

\aa .^Am« -« Lx. pox liL,l PiAa .^UbAu 
jcsoaP Ao >3a .laiil iSiX .<ugA 
.xiii pixa V 9 * yoa .pao oa xial :iou> 
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BTK14C TEST OF EXTRACT 1IL 
pp. tl+J-STOuJ 

2 »x po tsaxo .xaAoaxt JtiaA.* U l H *»of 

.piAr i*ioi3 ►**>'»- ajaXArw.. lauoo -.sSjaai 

ill r* %*" ^?V* Ab 

Usim ut s&L, 'sxo l-asaor ^cax jBa^y.N^y 
.^iu\ op Ii.visi ^oip jTauof aac oa'xa ^ 
4<ju:o a-A-2 lO««i 2x66x2 ^ >a«\ Itaaaa 

1'iis t*\ iSflA# .iiaui 'jLxso iiui lAxao A 
4*> Iui> ill «.oei3 up a-2o .uor ^aisi Emi> 
xi ,u ^4 Pliu ,Yi62o . r »2 xAx a^xio .iMai 
2las ,-p.oo ii« 2 i* 6 lAsxaao .^euia 2x* 2a* j,aoi 
^.sV.v» 'lx. 2 jiAiiai *aiw U*oii llae .»i^A 
2i«:i 2^0 ;2 a^ x&ayao x,2o .,,io2 

^oxl. 3) .liis) Jl^o .^oMia 2.>* 2a* xabj 

.^*Ax iieiiii li.K A <026 .Jap «l.Sa .40 
lax: h aa loir t Attt, .OiJSliKB .^iMu JA66«*6 
. k j«9A Ui^ai oia 

X* 2aa\A .^Xl 1*6613 tini'ft , 2xax lasjo xa® 

6U6l *UOLX 2-3 q\ 00136 lui f64 .^3 133 

^* l " IS il^wN lior &o\ Sx LsAao 

.A3 AiftX 1UX A600AS 136 ft* 2pA2® A\ao .Ail 

xuol U2o ,pA 1^4 laaaSva .30 lax! iipAa 

A oxaal .2pA2 6P *P6X«2 ‘^aoa 1x.f3* „c 

biiexi 2030 23o l*ao2 ^b'x 2xAx Itiasi . t &io 

,6p 26016 AX 

lii*I 23 O 0 A 2pAl llP 6076 *0od X®JO20 
x«a o*aA*o A\oj .A oxasl .ftir® ,«9A*xjsaa 
.IxiaoA r *^*3n A lie* *6XjA 
|OX3Xm ,®pAa ,3> _OpA X6»l 1626 
®6*As iAi Ai 66So2 .cup® .libAia ;:^srt\ 

.OfV*1VI3 0V3 *V-2? !5tV p® 
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" And Alexander and hb troops arose and departed from 
Persia, and went forth into the desert, and went and eo- 
camped in the mountains of Greene, And he brought the 
smiths whom be bad taken from Egypt* and gave t<> them 
Baetdma and Baetdoosheo, to labor and dwell there, ex- 
empting them from the king’s taxes. And lie went up and 
worshipped at Jerusalem. Ami he embarked on the sea and 
went to Alexandria. And whim he tiled, he deposited the 
silver throne of his kingdom at Jerusalem*" 
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the Lord came. And there arose a terrific fight, while the 
people shouted i m Tina is the battle of the Lord f who hath 
como and descended in the midst of u 

“Moreover the Lord appeared to Alexander and said 
unto him : *I>o not be afraid of kings and their hosts; for l 
am with you. 1 And the voice of Ike Ix^rd went thundering 
along among them, till the kings and their armies quaked 
before the camp of God. And Alexander and hie army 
slew sixty kings and their hosts. Those who fled, fled; 
those who were scattered, were scattered. And Alexander 
took Tuberlak, king of Persia, but did not slay him. And 
Alexander and his Lusts arose and bound Tubierlak* king of 
Persist* and the chiefs or all Persia, And Tube rink brought 
forth e;dd and silver, and crystals and gems, and beautiful 
atones of jumper* and delivered them to king Alexander, 
And Alexander subdued all Persia, even to the Black Sea. 
And he was indicted to slay Ttiberlak. But Tuborlak said 
to him : b What profit will you realize, if yon slay me? Take 
the gold I possess, and I will place Persia in pledge to you. 
Let it ) Kl Y you gold fifteen years. And then, after fifteen 
years* let Babylon and Assyria be independent. 1 

u Tuberlak and Alexander sat down and took counsel 
together, and said: fc Concerning the gate which is at the 
North, constructed of iron and brass* let sixty men go from 
the Greeks, and sixty men from the Persians, and guard it, 
each ode eating and drinking from pro vis ton furnished by 
the king. 1 

u And Tuherkk, king of Persia, brought forth sorcerers 
and magicians and astrologers, fire and water, and all his 
gods, and divined by them; and they mnde known to him, 
that at the end of "the world the kingdom of the Greeks 
should go forth and subdue all the earth* and tha king of 
Persia, who should be found in the country* would be slain ; 
and Babylon and Assyria would be destroyed* according to 
the commandment of God, Tims divined Tuberlak, king of 
Persia, and gave his hand writing to king Alexander. And 
in the writing, the tiling that was to happen in regard to 
Pciria agreed with Alexander; tor the king and the chiefs 
prophesied that Peoria won 3d be destroyed by the hands of 
the Greeks, and that all kingdoms would be destroyed. 
That it [Greece] would continue and rule, till the end of 
time, and would deliver Lhe kingdom to Christ who was to 
conic. 






1 BeSigIiL limvfl magnif i ed you above all kingdoms. Ami 
I have raised up horns of iron on your head* that with 
them you may gore? the kingdoms of the earth. You pineal 
your confidence in me, when you went forth to war, to visit 
other retd ms. Now f behold, many king* and armies arc 
coming uponyqa p to slaj^you; call upon me and 1 will cum* 
and help you. For I Etta the Lord who kelpeth ail that cull 
upon me/ And the Lord departed from Alexander. 

“And the king waked his Hemps and said to them i * Be¬ 
hold, ruyagers are coming upon us* Let the watchmen go 
up to the mountain-top and behold and see; for the Lord 
hath appeared unto me this hour. 1 And the watchmen wont 
up and saw the troops and their kinjF, even a world with* 
out bounds. And they ran and told the king: l G king, wo 
die, unless God p who knows their number* should destroy 
them/ 

“Then Alexander gave orders that the troops of his camp 
should i*e numbered, to see how many were dead and how 
many alive. And his catnp was numbered, and there were 
found in it three hundred and sixteen thousand; four thou¬ 
sand were dead: for when they went forth from Alexandria, 
they were three hundred and twenty thousand men* And 
Alexander commanded the men of his army, all who had 
authority in it, that every man should construct an altar of 
inrense to the Lord, on pieces of earthen ware and stones, 
"that the Lard may come and help us t ami may come and 
behold the army* iLa sweet savor from the smoke of the in- 
cease/ And Alexander took his crown and purple, and 
placed them before the Lord and said : s Thou, Lord* hast 
power over my life and over my kingdom. Do thou deliver 
thy servant and his army from their enemies/ 

“While Alexander was praying, the kings and their ar¬ 
mies were marshalling. And Alexander answered and said: 
*Tbo victory is the Lord's/ And Lhe camp cried out and 
said: 1 0 God, came tho a to our aid. 1 And Alexander said: 
* Chord, w T ho hast appeared unto me in this land, succor us/ 
And the Lord appeared, coming on a chariot of seraphim, 
and nngels and cherubim coming before him shouted ; and 
be stationed his host oyer the camp of Alexander. And 
the Ijnrd appeared standing on tho West. And all the 
camp of Alexander looked toward the Lord; and the Lord 
succored the camp, and the people prevailed to whose help 


flames, bo shall the armies of the kingdoms in el t before the 
kingdom of Greece; mad the kingdoms of rim Hevcetmi* 
and tlie Fersinrkft, one by one. And a few of them will 
escape ami flee to their own country; and the n-st the king¬ 
dom of Greece will destroy. And my kingdom si ml 3 go 
forth, called the kingdom of Alexander* son of Philipp, the 
Macedonian, and destroy the land or the bordcra of heaven* 
and there aliaH not be found people or kingdoms dwelling 
on the earth that k sh nil stand before the kingdom of tha 
i rreeks* Bdiald, 1 have written and made known^ even I, 
by my own bund-wri sing; verily, 1 have not aim id (kl^ 
hood in what l have written. Perhaps nut ion a and countricg 
will not believe me, that what [ have written shall come to 
pass. If you vv e 11 not receive my words, receive those of 
Jeremiah, who by prophecy signified before-hand concern* 
ing that kingdom. Thus saitU lip, in his book: 14 From ricj 
North, evil *hail be opened on all the dwellers of the earth.” 
lie bold, I have a sign wrought by God, Among the cliffs, 
beyond this gate* where a thin cliff rises* there is suspended 
a sponge tilled with blood, arid the lie veer ai shall come 
and wUib tlndr head a in it and then return. This tea tisnony 
was placed there by God* that men might behold it and fear 
—that as the blood descends from the sponge, so shall the 
blond of men be poured out on the mmiutama and hUIa.* 
u A Inlander mid bis army marvelled ul the gale rimy had 
made. Then the people of the land went down and told 
Tuherhik. the king nf the Persian^ and said to him: L There 
hath come hither Alexander, son of Philipp, tins Muctido* 
niruip and he hath constructed a gate of iron ijcfore the lie- 
veciiai Rise, take your army and go and slay him, and 
seize what belongs to you. 1 And Tuber Ink mse up, and 
sent to Mo-Uasbree, the ting of Farther India, and lo Bar- 
accdakj king of Greece’ and he sent to Armenia, and to all 
the countries that regarded him. and hired and ho tight 
eighty-two kings and their armies one hundred and thirteen 
myriads And all the kings and their armies look counsel 
with Tuberiakt that they would eoino. It vhb the season of 
-Hummer, mid rise catnji of Alexander were lying down to 
rest, mid the king himself ww lying rl ohtr> and behold the 
Lord came to Alexander and aaw him asleep* and he called 
to him and said; 4 Kisc up them* 1 * And the king arose and 
kneeled down and womhipped the Lord. The Lord said; 
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14 And Alexander, moreover, wrote m that gate, ttafit the 
Ilevconni wL3l gu forth and subject the land of the Romans 
aod the Persians, burling darts from chariots, and then will 
return and enter their own realm, Again; 'I wrote that 
alter eight hundred and twenty-six years, the Ueveeoai 
will gu forth in a small path that Usm-s in front of Halo 
s’u^ from whence the Tigris take* its rise, like the atrium 
that works n mill. They will sack nations, and intercept 
Tmid-% and terrify the earth by Their issuing forth.* Again; 
1 1 wrote, made known, and prophesied, that it would coma 
to pass, tlmt. after nine hundred and forty years there would 
be another king, when the world should coma to im end, by 
the command of God, the Ruler of the universe. The 
Malms will provoke God to anger, rin will abound, wrath 
will mle p the tniijiiities of men will risfl and eclipse the 
heavens, and the Lord will come in his fierce anger: and 
the kingdom* lying beyond this gate—when the J»rd will* 
to destroy tiie sons of men, and send uteri ujirm tnen to de¬ 
stroy one another, the Lord will assemble kings and their 
armies that are beyond the mountain. By bk hot! be will 
gather them all together, and they will coma; with their 
Njwirs and swords they will stand behind this gate; they 
will look toward the heavens and call on the name oi the 
Lord: 'G l*ord H ufwn for us this gate; 1 and ike Lord will 
fiend he 2 power from heaven, and nn echo shall ring on this 

E .tte, and will destroy the gate, and it will be cast down 
y the power of the Lord. It will not Is; opened bv the 
key I have made. And an army will go forth by this gale 
vrhteh l have mude T and wear oif from Else sill of iron n 
hflndbrcndlh, by the hoofs of homes and beasts that will 
uomn forth to destroy tlsc- earth by the command of the 
Lord, And from the lintel, shall l*e worn off half a 1 hitud- 
b read lit by the points of the spears that running pass out 
of it, \\ hen the Htiveenai go forth according to the com- 
uuuail of God, the kinLuioniB shall crime forth from the bor¬ 
ders of heaven, the llevyunm, the Feminns and the Atnhs 
—twenty- four kingdoms that tiro recorded in this book. 
r l he kingdoms shall full upon each other; and the earth shall 
rot in the blond and 0 Li U of meo. The kingdom of Greece 
nil be clad in pnmp, and come forth, mid lake a hummer 
uf iron in its ridu hand, ctnd a hammer of limss in its lolh 
hand, and us iron melts in the lire, and bims boil* in the 
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to your Majesty, that God caused four rivers to proceed from 
the paradise of God; but God knowing that men would pre¬ 
sume, and obstruct the rivers, and puss through them, be 
drew the riven* away from the land, and brought them 
among valleys and mountains and plains; and brought them 
into !jinny mountains* Spme of them he caused to flow from 
mountains, and some of them to issue from ca ves. And he 
surrounded the garden of Eden with seas, and rivers, and 
the ocean, and the evil sen, that men xmiv not approach 
paradise—that they may not see how the rivers take their 
rise, but behold them in their issues from the mountains or 
in the valleys* 1 

11 Alexander, having heard what the aged men said, mar¬ 
velled much respecting the great sea Lbaf surrounds all the 
world* Alexander said to his armies: ‘Desire ye to do 
something wonderful in this country? 5 They said to him : 

' As your Majesty commands,' The king said: + Let m con¬ 
struct a brazen gate and close up this muutitniii^o&s, 1 The 
troops said: ■ As your Majesty order?, so l>e it' Alexander 
ordered, and they brought throe thousand smiths, workers 
in Iron* and three thousand workers in brass; and they 
c:ist iron mid brass aa a man would work mud. And they 
brought it and constructed a gate—its length twelve cubits, 
its width eight cubits. And he constructed, the lower sill of 
the door from mountain to mountain, twelve cubits, and 
spiked it lo the cliff of the mountain. And he fastened in 
it two bars of iron, each bar of twelve cubits. Arid he 
coustruetod two bars of iron, f poiu cliff to cliff, behind the 
door, and fastened the ends of the bars in the difis. lie 
made fast the gate and the bars. And he cut iron spikes 
ami drove them together, that if the Jleveemu should come 
and break away the cliff beneath the iron sill* though a 
footman should pass, a horseman might not, so long as the 
gate should stand,, made limn by the bars. Lie bored the 
Tower ail), m a threshold of the door, and drove therein 
bolts of iron. He turned it in, like the gate of Shooshau 
behind the Medea, Men brought and worked iron and bms^ 
and fitted the gate and its frame together, as mm would 
smooth raortar r And he fastened iron spikes in the cJifi* 
and nailed the iron key which had twelve uotobea. And 
he encompassed it with brazen chains* Behold, it is hung 
and made firm* 
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kindle ft fire srd bind her before the fire; find roast the 
child within her; and her body bursts; and the child comes 
out blistered* They place it in a kneading tray, and pour 
water on its body, and its body melts in the water. They 
take their swords and bows ami arrows and darts, and dip 
them in that water. It appear* as though there were with 
each one a hundred thousand horsemen; and every hundred 
men seem to have a camp of a hundred thousand devils 
standing by; for their sorceries arc more than Small other 
lauds.- 1 Moreover, master/ said the old men to Alexander, 
‘we algo make tins known to your Majesty: if the anger of 
God rise not, and slay the fathers with the chi!dren t and 
smite ilie earth with wrath, the ELcvgettoi do not go forth 
for plunder; for they are more invincible than all kings in 
battle. 3 

^Alexander ?aid to the ddzeni of the land r * Have they 
ever gone forth to plunder, in your day? 1 The old men 
answered and arid to the king; ‘Your kingdom, our Ion1 
king, and your crown, may God establish! These forts that 
are. overturned in our country, and in the lands of the Ho¬ 
rn an a, they overturned. And these towers they mxecL 
When they go forth to plunder, they atrip the countries of 
the 3toman.- and of the Persians, and then again pass away 
to their own country/ 

11 Alexander said to them: ‘Who are the nations that are 
beyond them? 1 The old men said: ‘The Baet A march t— 
the Kleeb-varnasha [Dog-men ] + And beyond the Dog-men, 
the nation of Mneeuee/ 

° 'There arc no more men, but fearful mountains, and 
hills, ami valleys, and frightful cliffs and caves, in which arc 
serpents, asps and vipers; and men do not go there, lest the 
serpents should instantly devour the in. Fur the lands are 
desolate, and there is nothing there besides desert. And 
beyond all the mountains there appears the paradise of God 
in the distance; fur paradise is neither near the heavens 
i] of the earth; as a city, beautiful and strong, it appears as 
though be Swoon the heavens and the earth* Clouds and 
darkness that are round about it, appear from a distance. 
And i be homs [corners] of the nor them quarter are sup 
ported upon it/ 

“Alexander said to them; 'Hoir do the four rivers go 
forth? 1 The aged men answered; 1 Master, we make known 
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and come down from tins mountains, and crouch m the way; 
and if people oorno lo pass on in them, they arc immediately 
slain, 1 

14 Alexander said: “This mountain is higher end more 
fearful than all the mountains 1 have beheld/ The aged 
citizens of the country said to the king: 1 Your Majesty, 
G king, our master, neither we tic r our fathers can step up 
it one step. Neither from that side can men ascend it, nor 
from this side. It is die boundary which God has placed 
between us and the people beyond/ Alexander said: 1 W ho 
are the people beyond this mountain which wc behold?' 
They said: 1 The natives are Huveermi/ He said to them: 
1 Who arc their kings? 1 The men Raid: 1 G(^| and Magog 
and Sabat, Iduga, Ike sons of Japheth; and king Geeg, and 
Theamron, anil The vain ron T and Baelgatnlj, and Yapobar, 
and Shomardnk, and Gloosceka, and Ak&hapbar, and Seb 
gnddoo, Mad Nisleck, and Amerpee], and Kaosa—these arc 
the kings of the Hoveenai/ 

u Alexander said to them : * What is their appearance, 
dress and language?" The old men answ ered and said to the 
king: 1 There are some of them whose eyes arc blue; and 
their wives have one breast The women fight more than the 
men. They wound men with knives. On their thighs, and 
on their nocks and hands, arc suspended knives. It one of 
them hafi occasion to fight, wherever she extends her baud, 
there is a knife. They wear tanned skins. They eat the 
raw flesh of whatever "dies; and they drank the blood of 
men and animals. They can not w ar against cities and fort¬ 
resses ; but they run into the roads and about the gates of 
cities; they surround men who run abroad They arc swifter 
than the wind that blows. Ere they are heard of, they have 
gone forth to war and arrive at the place, because they prac¬ 
tice witchcraft They run between the heavens and the carth. 
Their chariots and swords and spears glisten like fearful 
lightnings They lake tihielda in their hands* Each one has 
two or three horses* Five or six men go before and behind 
each one. The sound of the wailing of one of them is 
more terrible than the roaring of a lion. God hath deliv¬ 
ered over the nations into the hands of one another l 1 he 
terror of the Heveenai b dreadful to all nations who sec 
them; ibr they are not possessed of human kindness. When 
they go out to war, they bring forth a pregnant woman, and 

tt)L it. W 
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Arid they ascended a mountain that ifl called Rumat There 
wns a garrison. And Alexander and hm troops stood on 
the top of a mountain, and saw the four winds [quarters] of 
heaven; and Alexander said t *' Let us go toward the North/ 
And they came northward, and entered Armenia and Azer- 
bijan, and Middle A mien i a. And they entered the land of 
Tornageus, and went through the country of Pcrdeen, and 
through the country of Tked, and the land of Koobalce; 
ami through the land of K until mum, and through Goowal, 
and Znmrat: these countries Alexander crossed, and went 
on and passed through the valley of Moses*; and crossed 
the plain called Hahelipli^ and went ami encamped at the 
door of a great mountain. And there was in it a way by 
which merchants passed into the regions within. And 
Alexander sent heralds of peace, even riders proclaiming 
peace; and they went about and made proclamation through 
all the land: 'The king of the Greeks hath come to this 
conn try - He will not kill, he will not destroy he will not 
overturn, but let every man dwell in quiet. "Let three hun¬ 
dred man, however, be chosen, aged in years, and ppss be^ 
fore me/' saith king Alexander, " that I may learn of them 
vp'hfil I need.” * 

11 And when the men of the country heard the heralds of 

E makc proclamation, they no longer feared. They «s- 
three Lund red men T who went to Alexander, while he 
was encamped in the country. And he commanded that 
the people should not flee Wore him- And when the aged 
men of the country went in before him, he inquired of the 
nfen to whom they belonged ? * And to whom do yon pay 

taxes? Who is the king that mica over thiscountry ?* The 
old men answered and said to the king: *Thts country be¬ 
longs to Totar, the king of the Persians, who is of the line¬ 
age oT Ahaskucrus; and to him we give gold. 1 He said to 
them: 1 flow much does this mountain descend in this way?* 
They SAtd to him: 'This mountain proceeds thus, without 
any pass, and cetera the sea of the Kotmi, and still goes on 
and has its termination by upper Persia and Hindostan. 
And from this road upward, this mountain proceeds to a 
great river, on this side of the sea. And there are Email 
flaths there. If a man ride not on horse-hack, he can not 
pass there. And men who go into them without jingling 
belli-S can not enter; for beasts ascend from the sea and nm r 
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1 W+3 have tldrty seven men whom wg have bound, who 
deserve death. 1 And die king said to the ruler: ‘Bring the 
malefactors," and thoy brought them. And the king com¬ 
manded them, saving: + Go to the evil sea* and drive down 
stakes that the ship* may be made thst; and make ready 
every thing necessary for a sea-voyage. And the men pro¬ 
ceeded and came to the edge of the sea. And Alexander 
thought that, if the thing were true which they hnd told, 
that all who approached the evil sea would die. then those 
men must die. And ns they advanced and reached the edge 
of the sea, they immediately died. Alexander and his camp 
saw that they d led; for he and the chief men were riding 
out to sw what would befall them. And they saw that they 
died just aasoon a* they readied the sea: and king Alex¬ 
ander feared and turned back, Atsd he knew that they 
could not cross over to the border of the hen vena. And 
the whole camp rode. Alexander and his troops between 
the evil «ea and the light sea, even to the place where the 
sun enters a window of heaven; for the stfti is the servant 
of the lord. Neither -by night nor by day does he eeasa 
from his going. And at the pfcint of hifl rising, he rises on 
the :*ea+ And the men who dwell there* when ho rises, al> 
wond and hide themselves in the sen, that they may not h% 
seorehed by his ram And he passes through the midst of 
the heavens, till he arrives at the point where he enters a 
window of heaven. And where he enters, there are fearful 
craggs; and those who dwell there have caves, erit in the 
precipice*; and when they see the sun setting, they run 
away from be lore him, both men and birds, and eoneehl 
themselves in the eaves; for the rocks crumble down before 
the flames of the sun, and descend; and if they touch beasts 
or men, they are burned. And when the sun enters the 
window of heaven, it bows and worships God its Maker. 
It goes forth and descends all night still m the heavens, and 
still proceeds and finds iijaflf at the place where it rises. 

w And Alexander saw the place of the sun’s netting. And 
he found a declining rnottnlain, the name of which was Moses. 
Ami they proceeded down it, and ate bread there. And 
they (kaevuded to the source of the Euphrates, and discov¬ 
ered it issuing forth from a cave. And they eame to Haloch 
rus, from which the *Pigra issues Ike a mill stream. Ami 
they went forth from thence ami proceeded to the river Kbt, 
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that I may take away the great power of the king? of the 
earth, and cast thetu down* I will magnify thy name, * > 
Lord, forever—and may thy memory continue forever anti 
ever! And I will write thy munc^ O God, ill the book of 
my kingdom, that there nuiy be unto thee a remembrance 
in all limes, if the Messiah cot noth in my days, who is the 
Bon of God* X will worship Ilim—I mid my armies. And 
if he docs? not come in iny days, when I go Forth and con¬ 
quer kings and take their countries^ this throne on which X 
flit, which is rv ku&i'dra of silver, X will earn' and place in 
Jerusalem, that when the Messiah cometh from heaven he 
mar ait on this throne of my kingdom; for hb kingdom will 
endure forever* And let there oe seven hundred drachms 
of gold for the honor of Christ before him, whi n he cometh* 
And if 1 die in some comer of the world, or if here in Alex¬ 
andria, let the crown of my kingdom be suspended over the 
throne which 1 have given to C brisk And every king who 
shall die in Alexandria—lei his crow n be taken and suspen¬ 
ded over that golden throne which X bequeath to Christ/ 

" And they went forth and proceeded to Mount Binni 1 ami 
encamped oa it And they launched vessels on the sett and 
went to Egypt. And the troops went up to see whether sen 
or waves appeared in sight or net. And the generals an¬ 
swered and said; ' King Alexander, without smith* the 
army can not proceed- Command therefore that .such may 
go with \ia from Egypt; lor there are none on the face of 
the earth like the smiths of Egypt/ 

- + And Alexander called Semaew, king of Egypt, and 
said tq him: 4 Furnish me seven thousand smiths, workers 
in brass and iron, that they may go with us ; and when 1 
return from the kids to which 1 go, if they desire it, I will 
send them hither; or I will give them same territory of my 
kingdom, and they need not pay taxes to the king," but let 
them furnish subsidies/ 

41 And tkrrnacos, king of Egypt, chose seven thousand 
workers of brass and iron, mid presented them, to Alexander; 
and they ate bread together. And they launched their ships 
on the sea, and sailed on the sea four mouths and twelve 
days, and reached dry hind, which* is beyond the eleven 
light scau; and Alexander and his troops landed. And he 
sent and called the ruler of the camp, and said to him: 

1 Is there a man that deserves to die? 1 They said to him: 
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pillars of lire go up from the earth and sustain the heavens* 
so that they may not come in contact; with any thing; or 
whether the? are suspended hy the will of Goth and will 
not Hill- iTitt* I wish to go and see* on vvlmt the heavens 
are placed, what, snrwinds the whole earthJ 

' The nobles answered the king, saying: * Com mand m 
that we may speak. 1 And he ordered them, and they 
and said to him; 'Respecting the matter that vonr High¬ 
ness and Majesty would go mid see on what the heavens are 
supported, and what surrounds the earth, the terrible seas 
that surround the earth will not afford a road; for them are 
eleven seas full of light* among which the ships of men are 
accustomed to puss; and between them there b dry land, 
about ten miles; beyond that ten miles is an evil sea^ Qkee* 
anos* which surrounds all the earth; and men can nut ap¬ 
proach that evil sea; and vessels can not enter it; nor can 
birds fly over it, If a bin! fly over it, it is arrested and 
falls and drowns in it The water resembles an expanse* 
If men bathe in it* they suddenly expire; and the leaves of 
trees near it are scorched from tlm smell of the water, as 
though lire had blazed upon them.’ The nobles said these 
tilings to Alexander. 

ik He said to them: * Have you been on your feet and seen 
that seal! They said: 4 Yea. who king; the same thing 
your Majesty conceives, we also conceived. We went that 
we might behold on what the heavens are supported | but 
the evil sen gave ms no jiass&ge. 5 

1,1 Alexander said to them; 1 1 do not regard yon as liars; 
but though you wont, and the sea did not yield you a path* 
that you might puss, still I will go and see all the borders 
of the heavens; and if there is a king who has more terri* 
lory, I will take his realm, and sky him; or whether there 
b any comer from which robbers issue forth. 1 

“And all the troops accepted the things which Alexander 
spake* And they blew trumpets in Alexandria, and thia 
army was numbered that went forth with biro, three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand men. And Alexander the king 
bowed and worshipped, saying: 1 0 God, thou Lord of kings 
and judges* who setfcert up kings and dissolvent their power, 
I have perceived in my mind that thou wilt magnify me 
above all kings, and hast added unto roe horns on my head 
that I may pierce with them the kings of the earth, and 
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from Weber, the people enclosed fire called the Bed Jews, 
und the mountains are as high as the rainbow* In the Ger¬ 
man story of Apollonius of Tyre, the nations are Gog r Ma¬ 
gog find Kolck (the Colchis Sir John MaundeviLlc calls 
them “ the dews of the is kyndea, that men call Gog and 
Magog.' 5 At the time of Antichrist they shall u comoo out 
and do tnoehjll bonne to Cri^enmen. The parage out 
shall be disclosed to them by a fox which shall come and 

,_I_ t «_ J 1 lT " i* i ■ * -k .1 , 
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caiismg tne lox snail unu Ills bole, ana shall ** grave after 
him tyll they com to the vales that kyng Alyeaundyr dyde 
make of great ntonys weft digbt with ay mend/ 1 Giovanni 
of Florence, also, considers these nations to be the ten tribes 
of Israel who have been converted into Tartars by their 
place of mndenco, while Fscudo-Goriomdes, prtdiably a 
French Jew of century xL who wrote n history of the Jews 
in HchreWp calk them Alum* 

The subjoined version of the same story is more remark¬ 
able than any other which wo know of, and in its fervid 
style, sc. unlike the flat biography of Alexander preceding 
it, reveals ita eastern origin* 


44 Aptrin: the hrmltm of Alexander f am Pkhtpp, tfar Ma&gmmn * 
kart hr adranetd to ihr border of the ira/W, find mod# a fffltr of 
tttwi, anti »hui up the northern mfa, that the Jlemmu mtnf] 

miff hi not evm forth find mck the count rita Bfkali, it h found 
wriitm hi the archive* of Mmindrit^ 

“ fn the second year, he, the seventh of the reign of Alex¬ 
ander, he placed the crown on bis head and clothed himself 
in royal roW, and sent and called the irnposers of the crown, 
and the soldiery nnd Freekeeus, and the marshals, and all 
the troops, and addressed them, saving: 1 Hear, all of you, 
sons of the army/ They said to him: fc Siiyou r wise king, 
king of the Greeks—whatever you command us, shall toko 
place/ He said to them: l Thts thought baih occurred to 
me. Wonder mwed me, tvs to how broad is the earth, and 
how much is the height of heaven. And how many are the 
countries of kings, my compeers; and on what the"heavens 
are plneed: whether darkness and wind bold them up; or 
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their teeth, bethought himself to deliver mankind, by some 
device, of thorn foul 11 uwreate wyghife 1 ' [base wights]* 
Taking bh bittULK he goes to a lull, and there ik on Sarsvnes 
wvse' 1 [in Saracen ik^hbn] made sacrifice and proved until 
Coniml tame from heaven how be should destroy them* 

There is an inland called Meopanto between Egypt and 
Inde, where a people live who make a very tenacious kind 
of bitumen [“ boLeusny ,f ] 

* Tliat no waier + «ah no ckt [frvdi], 
floem to dryo lurth tin jwwer. 77 

Alexander made nlUance with them, and even wont with 
their king under the flood, where he saw the fishes devour¬ 
ing one another, and other wonders of the ocean. In the 
MS, 0. of r^udoCallinthene^ the visit uf Alexander to the 
depths of the sea in a kind of diving-bell is narrated mure 
at targe. 

Alexander staid there more than half a yew, provided 
Mmeelf with vast Quantities of their clay or bitumen, and 
on returning gives tattle a number of i hues to his foes, fie 
shuts the wild nations in, both by hind and by sea. ITe 
stopped the sea of Cnlpias [the Caspian], through which 
they were wont to invade other nations In piratical excur¬ 
sions, by building a mote or wall with pillnrafrf mctel, n 
hundred feet long, so firmly consolidated that no ship eon Id 
fvm out until doomsday*' Upon the land he stopped the 
puss that goes from Taracounta* to Cal pi as. For there was 
no other way but over a mountain sky-high. 

44 No com u th they thcEiQos ay r 
Til hit com* to dome* Jay. * 

Antecmt shall calm) thunne, 

And choose him to* f-Hilo rnan. 

And svlul fillip tlionigh bbusis mjght, 5 

A1 AEbflUDder^a work dtmnryghls 
And idle thew mi with him teJ* t 
At tlit world to murli quede* 

For tho that tfol hi- tn^n boon 

With W>ro tetli lioo wotifli 10 

This legend appears to have been quite popular in the 
middle ages. In the German poem of TitnreJ, ns we lonrn 

* D«rkm] f 

f 3 And llimw down Irt fn^rj f & Tn iti d ereat dans*^ of tl* 1 
wtirJd S, n'Wj will not. 10, I cat to 




The English Kyng Alisauader is much fuller, and derives 
■*-■= materials from another source.® 1 Alexander having per- 
fuiadcd hts batons to go with him upon an expedition for 

ftight+aetittg and war, 

44 Over dulu* ami over eleven 
Ta Taraconnto per force they dry vest, 

Tkeo master that ijurr WrtA 

Of till lb* 1 load of Magr-gm* 

Tliro wajfts won Km ? Mirny to nnd fyle P u 

That mini tm hots, by twtmty myle, 

No uiygUto uame tin* tuun nigh. 

To ercren or ta don jim*vo : 

And they al clay Inn talk b>-drtiwe p 

hcore blud„ Ixyore tlr^li 10 

That ilke men of Unit loud 
Warn blnk ** cvV frond ; 

And leth hadm yoiowu rei was; 

Kvcry totli a Wis taae. 

Ibwgli they wenre m a Wire* 15 

Tbay were inowUied a mnn> 

^ KvKtis and uutku* ond pndilokra hro*i<s 
TIi at h^oin iliMLtghu 1 taeU* gode 
AI rennyn liwy ufirfh, 

IWe*. men, al qnyk they frofeth. *ju 

KvpHuh of ln.*oto Jyth by otbir, 

$k*h(3 by inodur, auil susUr by brother, 
cotnyn lb it butii, y-v«k T 
Non ukrt who his fadir is* 

Al tliat nariuun of that lend 25 

Weorc* (alien to heere hand. 

Tw«> and twenty kyngn fnun 

All wliikt ib rm cornu to Mag*^. 

No uLrm telle ilo myghiv 

i *f hmhs talk* but*- ear dzyght-^f 50 

The king, unable to residi them in battle, and foreseeing 
wbflt mischief they would do to the uifans of die “myth 
deterd*' 1 whom they would 11 to-frete J1 [chew to pieces] with 
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lit wtlnitc d.f k Caverns (Sttr. XVHL US), Akmtdn; (ft placer star 
cette mum ilk kHsqtfuila fiat JidimviH-* Ti^riptioD mirjato: ’ Ati noun 
\y\ tin, k gkrifiiK, Et s-uhltuis ) U'lie miLrailk * £u£ bAik i Tiude 
d« Dirnt, rt li] tu ijqrt-rn ce i^ue voudra Dku. Mala IcirsqiNf huit, eont, 
ct tolxauta Jins du dernier miilk* sprout jiM&m, cettu rmiiiUk w* 
fe&dnjdaijik tnmpdca grand* per lies et rHiiK-. fdu momk) gt de In 
nijRxire lit* Ikns uu «uig eE da ( 3 *si rtwmn*, ei \] mr- 

tini ile mik railrail Ee uue imiUitude tThomraegi Je ce petipk idle ipra 
IHeu ficnl cn aum k ftombra. Ha Jiudniimm k coueher thi sof-ell 
fft dfiynremtu toot eeqn% trwwent dc iMiumtBre ct dr fruits 
jnstpL it ra qiv'iln mi j{rtt«>!ii flur I'herbo bAcIic **t les kuiTlea dei nrb^ 
m 6pdii*ront lotttot fra rivipra, atfiU trasTTferonU d& minkrc 4 n*y 
pas Elliot noe *eule bouchgc a uau. ijujntd ik nuront attaint h 
rays dp SrImhu, Us porinnit tons jusqu^u dernier aeLju Furdn? de 
then,*" 

This passage, it will be seen, contains a part of the same 
apocryphal chronology which, the Syriac appendix exhibits 
more fully. 

The French romancer (pp. 800, 312) makes Gos and Mar- 
gos, or Got and Margot, allies of Fonts. In one passage he 
says that /fyrritt summoned all his men in Bactrh {“eii Bau- 
tre fP ) h and all the orientals, ho that none staid away. The 
people of the desert? were there frutu as far as the bounds of 
Arens [“dose'll bodes jar buencs] Arcus, 11 to the pillars of 
Hercules!]** Goe and Margos came thither from the laud 
of the Turks, bringing with them four hundred thousand 
met] and more. They swore by the sea which lias ffehim 
for its sire, and by hoITa gate which Gcl&pw guards, that 
they would turn backward Alexanders pride. For this he 
shut thhm up afterwards: until the time of Antichrist none 
of them shall ever issue forth. 

In the Other passage (p r 312), after mentioning the defeat 
and flight of Got and Margot, be goes on to say that Alex¬ 
ander pursued them with all speed* bathing his horse in 
tbdr blood. Some craped within the defile. “The king 
stopped there and had a cement made of lime and mortar, 
better than which was never seen. Straight to the foot of 
the mountains the king caused it to bo carried, [t was 
made so tight that nothing could undo it* fl 


* Tfcn rnm enpiaitn r^cnr* on pn^& 3 <ft ikv Ffi-lm !l r^wir*. Th* w.,rd 

Amu, Aha# mohmJ the Fr-rneh IjUrtifriirt HM tmabli.% hut M. TkftwL 
■lujTt liiaL k is fiW JjWllc. 

as 
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Tlse MS, G. gives substantially the same accotrnt. -Alex¬ 
ander. on seeing the narrow path through the mountains, 
prays to God that they might come nearer together. His 
prayer is Jewish or Christian : '‘God of gods and lord of all 
the creation, who by thy word didst make all things, both 
heaven and earth and sea; nothing is impossible for thee, 
{i't f like alftves t nil things obey thy wilt. For thou spzike&t 
and they were created, thou coiamandedst and they were 
brought forth. Thou alone art eternal, without beginning, 
the invisible God, and there is no one besides thee. ’ For in 
thy name and by thy will l have done what thou didst de¬ 
sire, and thou gavesl alt the world into my hand. 1 beg 
thy much praised name to fulfill ray request* and be thnu 
willing that the* two moantains fluty come together, ns 1 
ash^i thee, and overlook not me, the miserable one, who 
have trusted in thee." C. adds to B.’s account that Alex¬ 
ander planted brambles within the walla. Fie gives the 
names of sixteen nations, beginning with /’tiff and Ji/nfii*. 

This singular table entered into the Persian accounts of 
Iskander. I subjoin here, from Spiegel's work, an abstract 
of luraosi’s version of it, and a passage from Mobl’s trans¬ 
lation of the Moj uiel-ut-Tewii rich. 

After Alexander, according to Firdosi, bad returned from 
the regions of darkness, he allowed his army a short rest, 
and then went eastward in order to see the wonders of the 
T? i. direction. He came to a town, the inhabitants 
ol which informed him that Yiljiij and Majuj resided in that 
region, and that they would be thankful if he would free 
them from these neighbors. Y$juj and Majuj are described 
ns monsters who sleep in their own ears. To protect their 
town Alexander builds a wall which it is impossible for the 
demons to scale. 

Moht T s abstract of the story in the Mojmel-ut-Tewaricb is 
as follows: 

u Apres ta gt»m coatre Daub, Sreander pnrronret rOeeklea t <Fim 
“"* * ™*» jLuquVi «s qnH arrival h IVmlmit pu k sotril so 
reifdie, conuns lo proure un vsrwt ilu Korun. Finite- tl fit bfttir la 
muRiitleikl mijmidj el fit- Mndjouilj: on is lit an brinncsde&r, autre 
IftijiieUiS ud j-ilu^a du plumb, du mivru el un melange fij'suiro 
metuu*), da Ia nmnierc que Isa mvliitucpn itt lioum savantk fkih>; 
eiwnlte on f njipliqus le fen, jnwjn'i ctj quo tout fondi at format uue 
iiiuAtc sclick, Cet avinetuunl m n3 1 h.-hs o pjif la pamla de Dku dm# 




stretched out like two walla on the right and left towards 
the North, as far as to the grout sen that lies under the Boar 
and the place of darkness.’* * And I devised various devi¬ 
ces that they might have no exit from the place where they 
were made to cuter within the mountains. The entrance 
between the grout mountains is forty-six royal cubits wide. 
Agate therefore I prayed earnest) y to the' Providemee on 
high with all toy heartland it heard my supplication. And 
the Providence on high commanded the two mountains, and 
they were shaken, and shifted their position as if vying 
with one another, cadi twelve cubits [approached twenty- 
four cubits nearer to one another]. And there I marie bra¬ 
zen gates of twenty-two (mbits in breadth, and in height of 
sixty cubits, securely, and smeared these fame gates with 
6a&Mttorf inside and'outside, that neither fire nor irom nor 
any contrivance whatsoever, might be able to force opdfi the 
gates; for the fire, when brought to them is extingnuibed, 
and iron is broken in pieces. And outside of these must 
formidable gates I set up another structure of rock-stone, 
each stone eleven cubits broad, twenty high mid sixty thick. 
And this structure thus made I shut up [made an enclosure 
of it], having poured tin with lead into the stone#, and 
smeared and daubed the said structure wilh the dnurfimw, 
in order that nothing might have power to control the said 
gates, to which I gave the name of the Caspian, Twenty- 
two kings I shut in there rtf faiaxtein *n,r f»4 A nd the 
mimes of the nations are Magog, Kynekephaii, Sum, Phono- 
kemti, Syriasori, lone#, Kutumorgori, Iliirisnropodcs, Kara- 
panes, Somnndresi, Umpves, Kpnmbori. And I cleansed the 
parts of the North « tltese impious one?, having endowed 
also two other very large walls, the one on the East one 
bundled and twenty cubits [long], and the tfiie on the West 
ninety, and twenty-four cubit-; broad [i. e. walls, if I r*M 
into the meaning, which united the other two before men¬ 

tioned]/ " 


• | n |he -iiitfiml, i“t l'i laMwi t*t its 4>«> nt t=i .wo 1 

oaultrtnnf *iw fcr *•“ unrirjinieig «wd 

] K,ir tlii- wimipt won!, wliirh«|<p«n ut M^coU fjrmi m E, MW C, SlUlur 

Hiller obwfTe* on Uli*: *»idi!a»*e jsliqn* riHralm.’ TH* tfirt {which 

*fk» 1- rlidiJ 1 ) 1 1hi), t&uirt have Irf^mhc^ U3 tire rntrf-fl Iliad MlNlrn 
rmn .luri^ nainnw far rli-jt un wilhs du* will 

p»>» the extract frvm Lbe Stw tnunlAl*>n uwnrrh ihr •« 
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saul f of the EM and West; atad it was on that account to 
was called LJkulkamdtt [of tla-o two horns], or because he 
snipped the two extremities of the wodi its Eml and its 
Wts=i, or, 03 b also m*k because two ag« of men were ended 
iJi tab days, or, as is also raid, because he had two horua, 
that b, uvo ring]eta, or T ns is also said, because there were 
two horns to his throne; and it is maintained that he was so 
called on account of hb pugnacity, just as the pugnacious 
person is called u ram, as if he butted bis fellows/ * 

Spiegel, In the little work already cited, decides that Pub 
karueiu w m a mythic conqueror of early Arab tradition, 
Who has been blended with Alexander the Great. 

The MS, B + of Pseudo-Cidlisthenea bos preserved a form 
of this Ftory, which has perhaps the next claim in point of 
antiquity to that in, the Korun. The style of this passage 
shows, I think, as well os the matter, that it is borrowed 
from some Jewish or dudceo-CtarisLinn source, A nearly 
literal translation of it here follows a * Moreover I found 
there [Alexander writes to his mother] many nations eat¬ 
ing the Jieah of men and drinking the blood o? animals like 
water; for their dead they do not bun'but devour. On 
seeing such most vile nations, l feared Test, by thb kind of 
food, they would defile the earth with their wicked defile- 
meats, and prayed to the Providence above, and waxed 
strong against them, and slew the most of them with the 
edge of the sword, and subjugated their country* And 
fear took hold of them on every ride, from the greatest of 
them to the least For when they heard that A lexander, the 
king of the Mnoedomnna, was coming hither, they said: u He 
will slay us all with the sword r and wishes to lay waste our 
cities and to mla over us/ 1, And so, being turned to flight, 
they pursued one another, and so nation fought against 
nsttjon among them* and they were hurried into flight (im- 
Utow» tif tp^wy Their kings ore twenty and two - and I 
pursued 1mm behind, until they fortified "themselves (l*toxv* 
°®*) within the two great mountains, the names of which 
are the Paps of the North ; and there is no ingress or 
egress other than by those great mountains, for they exceed 
in height the clouds of heaven; and th^e mountains are 


■ Yi* lha uirarS (mai DcilJMwv'i p^mEnrntair 1 ua Minted lo Pr*£ 
3iL*bujy. 
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Alexander walled op a number of impure nations within 
the northern mountains^ This story nppeaiw for the flraf 
time in the Koran (Surah xviii,), and t u&y have been bor¬ 
rowed in part from some apocryphal Jewish or Christian 
writing suggested by E^ckiel t Chapters xxxviii, ucxxix^ 
and by Revelation^ Chapter xx* It runs as follows in Sale's 
translation* 

“ Tine Jew* wdl ask thee oonemLing Phnlfcaniein. An^r, I 
will rehearse unto you an account of Min + Wc mn de him powerful 
iu chd earth, and we gave him mesne to womptith even thinff he 
plmtrd, Anil he followed At# way, until he rani* to the pirn* where 
the Min ; and ho found kio mit in n spring of black mud ; 

and he found near the same ft certain people- And we said, * ) 1 rtm'l- 
kamein, oilhnr pimlib fA<J y^opfr T or use geuttenem towards them. 
He Answered, Wliwwww of them *hd\ commit Lnjlirtk*, we will 
survlv punish licui in this world j iHi rward® shall he return unto tih 
Loud, and he idiiull punish him with a severe pituUSuutnL Hut 
whosoever believeib, and doth that which b light, shall MfiW^ ^ 
mutt ensdhmt lewanlp and wo will give him in coni maud tlmt vbidi 
U eiwy + Then he continued hi* way* until he ^uue to the place 
where the *uu ri~cth; era*/ lie found it trt ris** on certain people 
tiutp whom we hud not given say thing wUsewith to shatter them- 
selves therefrom, Jhm ti r™r; mid we comprehended with our 
knowledge the forr<$ which ivijw wfih him* And hi , 1 proseciited hit 
you mi :v from toutk to north. Until he came betw een the two racraa- 
tjiins ; beneath which he found certain people who enuM N'ltnv un¬ 
derstand what va* asid. A*u! they ml O Dfculfcftrncua, verily Gog 
am! Magog waste the I nod ; shall we therefore pay the* tribute, on 
condition dial thou build a rampart between u@ aiwl them! He 
answered, Thu power wherewith iny Lord hm strengthened mo is 
ht tli r tium yqur tribute; but assist me streuuouidy, and I will set a 
strong wall between you and them* Bring m*- iron iu large pwces 
until it fill up tit qw* bet wise n the two vj *htst mountain*. 
And faa aaid to the ivorknun* Blow with your heUttuM, until it mats 
the irm fid hot os fin. And he J*itl farther, Bring me mdten 
hrtL^ + that I may pmr upon ik Wherefore, when thk wall era# 
finixhrd. Gmj ami AfuQtw could not scale it, neither could they dig 
through it And Dhu’lkarnein md, This it ft mercy from rifLon*; 
but when the prediction of my Lord shall come to & fviJidM, be 
sliall reduce the waft to dust; tmd the prediction of my Loro is 
true , 11 

On Dbulkamein, JfeidMwy’s note h as follows: " 4 That is, 
IAkandcr the Great, king of FOis Mid Btkfl, or, as m also 


hud let loo*e their horses and cattle to feed in the meadow 
on the bank of the river. And Parioog and his baud stole 
all Lhese horses and cattle, and went into the woods, driving 
them sway from Lhe bank of the river. And when I heard 
these things, T led forth troops of guards and troop® of Ma- 
cedonians. And on that day we examined the river, and 
the horse-tniek* on the bank of the river, and then pursued 
after Parioog. Ami we proceeded a day's march after him, 
but did not overtake him* Then X vowed and made eupplU 
cation to the god Amouri, that, if we overtook Farioog and 
his Land, in the place where I should come upon him X 
would build a city to his name, Amoon, and in it would 
erect a temple to him. And then, after travelling five miles, 
the ground was covered by water, and the tracks of the 
horses were not dbeemibK And X dirtCUd to search 
around the waters, and in the woods, for trucks of homes* 
And when they searched, they found no iruefea of horses 
them. But 1 knew that the god A moon would come to our 
aid. And I directed fire to be set around this wood, go that 
Pnrioog and his band could nut endure the beat from the 
flames of the tire: whereupon they all forsook the wood. 
And my valiant trouts fought with Parioog, and slew him. 
So Parioog died; and of hm band there died, by the cnnfla- 
graliun and by the hands of my soldiers, two hundred and 
seventy men; and a thousand mid three hundred more were 
made captives. And tve recovered all our horses ami cattle. 
And qur whole catnp reposed there. And as tor nil those 
standing miter*, J commanded them xo bring earth, and to 
fill up lhe place in which these waters were, and build a city 
thereupon, and erect within the city a temple to the god 
ArnooiL We were in that place tour months. And w hen 
the city and the temple were completed, I commanded peo¬ 
ple to be brought from various parts to 1 1 well in it; and I 
gave it the name of Mergecos, that i% Lordship. In that 
place 1 offered sacrifice to the god A moon. 11 ti 


Extract fY ^—Syr pp : E29-357.— 1 The subjoined specimen 
has already been mentioned* as not forming a part of the 
Life of Alexander, but as mikr an appendix derived from 
another source* It contains perhaps the most curious ver¬ 
sion, to be found any where, of the singular story how 
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matided that the stronger rope, with the boats, should be 
fastened from one side fuf the river] to the oilier; and that 
many men should pull on the rope from the shore. And 
when the foremost of the boats came to the middle of the 
river, and the boats were drawn and stretched by [their] sag¬ 
ging, he straightened the bridge, commanding many men, 
on tins side and on that and in the middle, to haul on the 
rope that was fastened to the bank of the river, lest the 
boats that were listened to the cable, should strike upon the 
rocks and be wrecked. And when the bridge attached to 
this cable came to the other side, [the waters] first dashed 
with violence against the skins, and upon those skins the 
violence stopped and subsided- Thus by his conning and 
skill he constructed the bridge. And he commanded the 
troops u> pass over. 

“ And when we had passed the river and had made a two 
days' iu a rdf, I saw a river copious and abundant in its flow; 
and it had many country-towns with palaces about them. 
And the people of that country were finr-minded; and their 
land was abundant in its products, and com and fruits were 
plenty. And I commanded the phalanx to repose in that 
localLty ; and we remoined in our position five months. And 
1 ordered a great city to lie built there. And, on account of 
the beauty and desirableness of the country, I commanded 
that it should be called bv two names. And to a part of the 
cilv I gave the name of Ciish ; which is interpreted in Per¬ 
sia Vi, lfchlec. And within the city, I ordered the erection 
of two temples; one temple to Zeus, and the other to Zam 
And I ordered them to be built with mortRT and atones, and 
at a large expenditure. And 1 ordered a statue of myself 
and another statue of my friend Aidmalofi, to be made of 
brass, and be set up in those temples. And on account pf 
the beautv and pleasantness of the country, some of the 
Grecian soldier* that were with me, were desirous of abiding 
in that coiitftrv. And I directed live hundred men to re¬ 
main and dwell in it, and especially on account of the mag¬ 
nificence of those temples. And I commanded sacrifices 
and a great festival to be celebrated. 

“And we decamped from there, and came to a nver; and 
on the bunk of that river 1 commanded the phalanx to en¬ 
camp; and wc rested in that place five days. And when I 
gave orders to decamp from there by night, J-’anoog came 
against ub, alii prepared with his troop. A ad my soiaiere 


“And when the men of the town heard the sound of the 
trumpets, they ran out of the houses, and seeing the fire 
thnt enwmpajwoii the town, some were disposed to flee ; but 
iit fleeing from the city T they fell by the hand of my soldiers. 
Then their chief and the principal men of the town came 
to the outside of the town and add with a loud voice; 
1 King Alexander, turn thy wrath into reconciliation, and 
command not thy servants to be slain.' Then I bade them 
come to me. And when they came, I ordered them to bo 
carefulty guarded. 

11 And we earns to the country of the Soondikaiee. And 
when I saw that the whole country surrendered to ine, I 
commanded a city tube built there, and to be named Sa¬ 
markand. And 10 that city, I commanded a temple to ha 
built to Zm, whom they call Nstnyee, And when they were 
erecting the temple, I ordered it to be pointed with gold and 
the best pain is; anil inscriptions iu Greek to be inscribed 
upon it And I commanded all the Soondikaioe to assem¬ 
ble in the place, and to make a feast to Zaa, and oiler sacri¬ 
fices to her. And when the Soondikaiee had so done in 
their country, their satis faction as to the love and affection 
of Alexander was confirmed 

“And again we decamped from there, and cam* to the 
farther side of the river Tessetoos, which is interpreted 
Behreoa. And when the king saw that the river was large 
anrl difficult to pass, he commanded all the carpenters and 
artificer* of Sood [L c. Samarcand] to be brought together, 
nnd lie ordered much timber to be given to them. And he 
also commanded Eapboestnliandooa to prepare five hundred 
Alexandrian boats. And ha ordered that the aspect of the 
boats should he very sharp-pointed. And be commanded 
two rones to bs made of the barks of trees, one of w|)ich 
was fifty cubits in length \ and that men should pass over 
to the other side of the river in the boats, and should build 
on that shore a sort of tower. And while they were so doing, 
I commanded the width of the river to bo measured, and nl! 
the boats to be brought to the bank of the river. And [I 
ordered] them all to bo lathed together, one after another, 
with the one rope, to planks of wood; and [when] with the 
other rope they had lashed to the boats, according to the 
number of them, bullock-skins filled with air, [I ordered 
them] to pass this rope over and make its end fast to the 
tower. And when they had made this rope fast, he com- 
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,J And from (here ms decamped and came to a country 
called Sogr. And the country was large and populous. 
And there l saw a great rtver, which flowed from the South 
and the West. An a this ri ve r w ns il i ffied t to pass: and there 
was no method whatever of passing over iu I Lad great 
anxiety, and made supplication to all the gods of Macedo¬ 
nia, atid to A moon the god of Lubaoes; and also vowed 
vows, that, if they would aid me, and I should pass over 
this river with my troops, 1 would build a city at the pas¬ 
sage of tha river, and in it erect a temple tor the gods. And 
when the people of that country heard [thereof], they sent 
unto me, saying: ‘We will not permit you to enter our 
country.’ And when I heard this message, I commanded 
the messengers to be bound, and a guard to be set over them. 
And I asked them: ‘ Who is lie rider in this country ? and 
how old is be? in what town does he reside? and how many 
eminent men of tha country ara with him ?’ And the mes¬ 
sengers said; ‘Swear to 'is, by the gods, that thou wilt do 
us no harm, and wc will conduct thee, and shew thee the 
place; for all the eminent men of the country are in that 
town. 1 

11 Then I swore to them, by all the gods, that if they 
would infirm me truly, I would not kill them : but if they 
should say any thing to the contrary, I would Slav them 
with the others in the towns. And, with the good pleasure 
of the gods, 1 commanded those eight messengers to be con¬ 
fined, each one by himself and then to be interrogated. 
And when we received their several answers, they were of 
accord. Mv troops I commanded to be prepared; and [I 
ordered] KookZiroos, capuin of the host, to take one of these 
bound messengers, and to go forward by night, with fifty 
horsemen, and to explore the way, and see the town; tor it 
was evening, and we knew not the customs ot the country, 
nnd I was [earful about it. Thou an officer went and ex¬ 
plored the way; and returning, he Game to me and said: 
‘The road tft an easy one, and the town is not large.' 

“Then I and my troops marched to that town. And L com¬ 
manded the trumpets to sound, and the battalions to encom¬ 
pass the town. And I ordered much wood to be brought, 
and a fire to be kindled all around the town, and the bat tab 
Ions to he stationed outside the fire. And I cori!tnanded 
that every one fleeing from the town ehouhi he slain- 
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M Bo mho gare mo n eomipel of gold, whkh w*u sot with pearls 
■ml FiftftJunyics. 

Add quicbpjior [f], a thrutsao-l talent, 

Atbil In* gave me leu ihoumtid bracelets uncotcued. 

And the thousand ttLken garcni-nnw 

And twd hundred specimen* of cane. 

And a hundred EgyptiflU skins. 

And a thousand Hindoo swor<fri* 

Am! five horses of the demjfct; mid n thousand akin* of ltnuk. 

And ten Lorn* of wild beast*, emh a mbit long. 

11 Anri be said to me: f Take these as a present from me to 
Alexander,' Now I was inclined not to receive them • but 
afterwards I reflected that perhaps he would become suspi* 
cious of me, if I did not take them, and recognize me as 
being myself Alexander. 

“And from there I and my friends returned} and came to 
the encampment of my troops. And from there I gave 
orders to decamp; and from among mountains and a rough 
country, wc caiueto a level and desert country. And from 
there wc made a march of twelve days in a wilderness. And 
in that wilderness we saw numerous wild beasts, which were 
like our goats in shape, but their heads and teeth differed, 
being like those of foxes. And we saw those beasts by 
the saltations of which they get musk H And on the thir¬ 
teenth day we came to a place where there were camp of a 
barbarous and savage people, well equipped with spars and 
sums. And when the savage people saw us T they advanced 
against our camp with arms in battle array. And w hen wo 
&aw that they camp for a light, I directed my troop to equip 
themselves ibr btulle. And when they cache near and at¬ 
tacked us, my troop shouted, and we closed in together. 
And while wc were commingled together in the battle, it 
chanced, by a contingency from the gods, that I killed the 
captain of these banditti with the sword* And when they 
saw that their captain was alnm, and also many men on both 
sides, they turned their backs* and tied from us. And 1 
commanded my troop to slay the women and children of 
these savages, imd*to plunder their goods. 

"And from there wc decamped and caine to a country 
crf|cd JTboeos. And all the jjcople of that country, with 
the priests of their deities, came out to u? p bringing presents 
ansi refreshments. And we re i [mined in that laud ten days. 
And I commanded the priests of the count rv to offer sacrifices. 
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“And he said to me; 4 Pithaoo«* go t find Lite this answer 
from me to king Alexander, and say to him; X have beard 
thy message which thou didst send to me. And I have 
heard of toy prosperity p and ihy power, and thy grandeur \ 
and like wise of thy victory over Duriooeh, and of Lhy power 
and triumph over Poor. Yet the subjugation of many 
nations I consider to proceed not solely from thy g<xxi 
fortune, that [thou fthouldcst have] such pride ; but 1 lb ink 
it is also owing to their ill fortune* and to ibis more than 
any thing* And as it was given thee by fortune* therefore 
there is given to thee fortune and prosperity. But I am 
not given to such pride a* that of Dariotfth and Poor who 
were before thee* Thou, shouldest therefore know, that in 
prosperity thou art to have no confidence; and further thnn 
this vex "not thy soul. And of such na have approached 
and cobra near to the completion of die days of their life, 
let nut thy hands become executioners; for the office of 
tin executioner is of vile repute. And in regard to my corn¬ 
ing to thee, [as] thou hast sent unto me* this [is my an- 
swer]i Lo T by the words of my mouth I stand before thee, 
and with Lhe tongue of Fitbaooa X converse with thee* And 
therefore, be nuL angry that my body Cometh not to thee. 
And come not thou to our country, in buttle array; be¬ 
cause we have never surrendered* And I say this not on 
thy accotmt, as if we were more valorous tlian- thou t but 
this I say for my own sake. But if thou shouldest ootne 
Against nk, and oar good fortune should foil ns* like that of 
Barioosh and Poor, than skying our king, and thy hands 
being our executioners, vet no otic of us would accept 
slaver? to save his life... And let this also be in lhy cogita¬ 
tion. that if thy fortune should at last turn against thee, this 
great name of thine and thy power would, in that case, 
perish. For this deceptive prosperity does not remain con- 
slant! y in one place, we mortnla, therefore, who have dune 
and accomplished m much,—w ho. with many expeditions 
and toils and slaughtering*, have exterminated numerous 
persons of our own nature and kind* apd have conquered 
man y countries*—yet afterward*, ami against our will, every # 
tiling vanishes from us and U gone; and of the multitude 
of countries wc had seized* and the many lands we had sub¬ 
jugated, the earth become? to us like the measure of this 
girdled * And at the same time he put the girdle into my 
hands. 
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men, but also as chief am! lard among the gads,—he like- 
wific a because he did not yield, learned what a fate overtook 
hint. And now, isi regard to thee, l have heard that Intel* 
licence and prudence are happily add eminently thine. Anti 
I have thought fit, not loecine against thee its an enemy, 
with armies uml troops; but 1 have sent a messenger to thee 
as to a friend; that thou, mayest come voluntarily to me, 
and that 1 may see and teste the riches of thy knowledge, 
from the doors of thy mouth, by the fruits of thy words! 
And if there is any thing very noticeable in thy country, 
bring it with thee, that 1 may see it.’ 

Then he questioned mt.'and said: 1 Is king Alexander 
a giant iti body !' And I said to him p * No j he is even very 
smalL’ And'he said to me: ‘Bo thou, In accordance with 
the custom of embassadors, refresh thyself with me to-day, 
and to-morrow thou shah receive my response to thy mes- 
sage.’ And as it was the hour for dining, the king of China 
gave orders, anil a feast was prepared iu Ins bntisc; and they 
placed me on the lower couches in the eating-hall. 

“ And when the feast terminated, ha ordered a bed ■cham¬ 
ber to be prepared in the royal palace, and directed me to 
sleep there. And in the morning, while it was vet dark, he 
commanded me to be conducted Into his presence. And 
when [ entered, I did obeisance to him. And when he saw 
me do obeisance to him, he became suspicious of me,' 

“ And again he directed questions to be put to me. And 
when 1 again repeated my message before him, he said to 
mo; * Thy message is that of yesterday, but thy actions are 
not those of yesterday ; for yesterday thy behavior Was of 
one sort, and to-day it is of another/ And I said to him: 

*3'hoa host rightly said, O king; because yesterday when 
naked i was clothed in the language of my message’on be¬ 
half or Alexander, and thou, O king, sawest Alexander in 
me, and in the speech of rfty lips thou heart lest that of Alex¬ 
ander: and to-day I'ithfcos is embassador.* Then he com¬ 
manded a girdle to be brought And he said: * Tell me how 
Alexander is framed as to his stature.' And I said: * Alex¬ 
ander is like me as to his stature. 1 And he said to me : * Is 
the king no taller than thouT And 1 said; 'No. 1 And 
he commanded my height and breadth to be measured, and 
the girdle to be cut offj according to my measure: and when 
it was cut 0 $ he ordered it to be passed around [me] and 
marked. 
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informed him concerning me. And be commanded that I 
should bo interrogated outside, Then Gundaphar, captain 
of his host, questioned me respecting my coming to the land 
of China, And i told him that 1 waa a messenger from king 
Alexander. And Gutulaphar said to me: * Wherefore hast 
thon come hither? 1 And I said: * I am sent to the king of 
China, and my message is to him; and it Is not fitting that 
I should tell iny master’s message to thee* 1 Then Gun da* 
phar went ip to the king of China, and informed hint; 

11 The king then ordered the palace to be decorated* die 
curtains of silk to be suspended, and the golden couth to be 
spread; and told them to call me. And when I entered his 
presence, I did not worship him. And he questioned me, 
and said : ' Whence corniest thorn? 1 And ! answered and 
said: *1 am the messenger of king Alexander/ And he 
paid to me: 1 Who is this Alexander And T replied! *Jlc 
is from Macedonia, the sovereign of that country, and the 
ally of the Persians ami the Hindoos 1 And he said to me: 
k What country is this Macedonia? 7 And 1 said : 4 It is in 
the western part of tbe world, where the sun goes down/ 
And he said to me: c And where did vou leave him?' And 
1 said: * He is near by, and not far oft F ; behold, be is by the 
river Beersatoos r 3 

11 And he said to me: 1 For what purpose did he send thee?" 
Aiiid I said: 1 My master Alexander Is by the gods con¬ 
stituted lord over the kings of the inhabited world; and X 
have come to conduct thee to him. And my message is 
this: Thus mhh Alexander: By the good pleasure end as- 
sent of the celestial goda, I am placed over nil the kings of 
the inhabited world, and I urn to be head and commander 
over all governors. And whoever voluntarily accepts this 
my supremacy, shall possess all his territory, and remain 
lord over it: out whoever does not accept me, shall not re- 
tain hb country and his dominions. And if thou dost not 
believe me, that this is so, inquire^nd learn what majesty 
and renown in the world Danoosh king of Asia possessed": 
for he also was a warrior, and wa$ victorious; but after¬ 
wards* because of his resistance, to what a condition was he 
reduced and humbled t And also Poor, king of the Hindoos, 
—who was so great and powerful, and contrived sagacious 
schemes and projects of various kinds, and was abundant In 
resources* and considered himself; not only ug sovereign over 
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be bail Mien, I ordered ft blacksmith's bellows to be brought 
and balls of brass to be heated j u ib e fire and thrust into 
the mouth of the beast. And when five kills had iiecn 
tbrust into his mouth, the beast closed his mouth and died. 

And we decamped from there, and came to a country in. 
w&s a high mountain, aa J from the mountain flowed 
a r| ver called Bnr-Satem And they told us that there was 
a J?™, m ttiountiin: and the whole mountain was of 
sapphire, Ihea I and my troops went up Llie mountain. 
And the mountain was full of fountains and springs of wa¬ 
ter. Ann the p€?oplc of thnt country said to me: 1 You must 
aot £ q presumptuously up this mountain ; because its rods 
are powerful, Aud I commanded saenflee^ to he there 
oneretL And immediately p from the mount there came 
mtinv _sorts and sounds of music. And on hearing [them! 

I again worshipped. And from the mountain I heard a 
VOUJO, m rile Greek tongue, which Enid to me thus : 1 Kim/ 
Alexander, return, arid advance no further; because, from 
here and ouwnrd is the country of men who Conquer end 
Biilduc vast annies by their skill and valor.' And in reply 
1 said: 4 Since it lias thus pleased you, shew me whether, if 
1 go alone, I shall return from there alive.’ And the ™ia 
replied and said to me: x Go thou only; for to thee it ^con¬ 
ceded to behold something excellent, 1 

“And I responded again, and said: 1 What Is that some¬ 
thing excellent, which I ntn to U-kold?’ And the gods aid 
to me; 1 liiou art to behold a king, a son of the gods, who 
travels os an honored priest from his own to many land. 4 . 
Ana thou wilt loam, how from a Email matter a thine he- 
.ornes so honorable.* And when I heard ihcsc words, I 
commanded a city to be built near the moti a tain, and a statue 
oi brass to be erected upon it, and to name it Alexandria 
Queen of the Mountains. 

‘'And I commanded my troops to remain in that country 

ii i j*"? mj tw *°* "<»* went to a lim'd 

railed k:tibnoon: and we halted in that place two days. 

And irum there we decamped, and marched ten days bIoti" 
mountains and watery places; and then we marched fifteen 
days in a desert, and came to the borders of China (Tani 
And when wo came to China, I assumed the name of P[. 
thnooa, the messenger of king Alexander. And as we drew 
near to the gates of the king of China, they went in M d 
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the bullocks 1 leg^ and throws them down on the river-bank; 
and then ascends to the top of the mountain. And ivhefi the 
god comes out of his temple, he crosses over the fearful river, 
and switllawa down those bullocks, 1 

4i And l said to them: 1 Does this |*od cross over but oncc T 
or does he cross whenever ho fancies? 1 And they said: 

1 tie crosses but once. 1 Them I concluded that this was no 
god, but a trick of evil demons. And, retaining some n&- 
fives of the place, I decamped and came to the bank of the 
river. And I gave orders that they should expose the bul¬ 
locks according to their wont, and 1 and my troops would 
take [our] stand on the top of the mountain. 

14 And we looked on t when the wild beast came out of his 
cfivcrii 5 and went to ihe bank of die riven And when I 
saw the boast, I supposed it to be a black cloud resting upon 
the river bank. And the smoke that issued from his month 
was like n thick cloud in the midst of darkness, And we 
saw when he crossed over the river* and before he came up 
to the bullock?, that he, by the suction of his mouth, drew 
in those bullocks and swallowed them, as if shot from a 
sling. 

14 And after seeing such things, I gave directions for the 
□ext day, that in place of these two large bullock^ calves 
of a very small rise .should be set forth ; so that the beast 
should become very hungry the next day. And on that day* 
when he found ttic calve?, he went every way, along the 
side of the river: and a-*? be passed along the second time, 
being urged by hunger, he turned tbia way and that, nnd 
found nothing. And When he inclined to come towards the 
mountain, mv soldiers, all as one, see up n shout against him. 
And when tie heard that shout, he turned back and went 
over the river. And at that instant I commanded that two 
bullocks of huge bodies should be brought, and be killed 
and skinned, and their flesh taken away ; and that their 
skins should be tilted with gvpsmm and pitch and lead and 
sulphur, and should be laid in that place. 

u Ana when tbev hud so done, the wild benst eroded the 
river again ns was his wotit; and when he came to these two 
skins* he instant] v drew tbSm with hi? breadi unit swallowed 
them! And m soon the gypsum entered his belly, we saw 
his head fell to the ground, and hi? mouth gajied own: and 
be prostrated many trees with bis tail. Anti when 1 saw ilukt 


“Then I bold n consultation with jny troops; mid wo 
decamped again from there, mid marching fifteen days in a 
straight course, we came to the country of the PrisikatM. 
And to Alexander and these li: minus and his troops, the 
Hindoos dwelling in that country brought presents. 

“ W e had presents also from distant countries. And we 
had skins ot fishes, like the skins of leopards; vea, some 
of the skins were fas} of enormous Jeopards. And among 
them were heads of a cubit ejieh, and of three cubits each. 
And the ears of those fishes were, some of them, six cubits 
each; and the weight of each or them was a hundred pounds. 
And the beads of these fishes ivero two cubits long, and 
some of them three. They were in the shape of wel I-pitchers, 
each holding fifty cups of water, which wore very beautiful 
in appearance. And thirty purple sponges, and fifty while 
ones. So we took some of them with us from the country 
of tho Frisikaiec: and we turned our heads to the West. 

’ J And after travelling ten days, we came to a high moun¬ 
tain. And Same of thin people inhabiting the mountain said 
to n$: * King Ate sunder, thou ennat not pass over this moun¬ 
tain; because a great god, in tho form of u dragon, dwells 
them, and guards tliLs region from foes.’ And l said to them; 
‘In whnt place is that god?’ They replied: * lie is three 
days’ journey from here, in n river.’ And I said p> them : 
‘ l>'«s Lids god change Li- furjnjT And they said to me: 

1 From fear of him, no adversaries dare come to this region. 1 
And 1 said Lu them: 'Can be keep off adversaries from all 
the region round about you? 1 And they said: ’.So, only 
from tins part where his habitation is.’ 

“Ami f said to them; 1 This god bath a temple; and y© 
goto it, and arc acquainted w Itli iu’ And they said: 1 W ho 
can go near it, since lit?, with the breath of hia ritouib, swal¬ 
lows down an elephant?’ And I said: ‘How do ye know, 
ns ye have not gone near him ? T And they said: ‘We know 
that many nelsons are swallowed by him every year, be- 
sides the two bullocks which are constantly green him every 
day for food from our country. Ho moreover slays men. 1 
And I said : ’How <|r.r y c give [him] the* two bullocks to 
cut? 1 And they said: ‘One devoted to the service of the 
god, collects bullocks from the country, and daily, in the 
morning, before the god leaves his temple, leads forth two 
bullocks, and goes down to the bank of tho river, and ties 
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spread over him; and there was something like a vine, its 
^ 1 * Id find ' ’ | ’ i 




placed a table or ivory. And when I beheld, I dm not de¬ 
sire to approach rashly, and uncover the face and see who 
lie was. 

s * k Then. I sacrificed to the god in the temple and wor¬ 
shipped* anti turned from thence and want out. And when 
I was going out at the door, suddenly there was a fearful 
voices like the sound of thunder, and the noise of the rush¬ 
ing and raging of the sea. And when the tumultuous noise 
subsided, again i heard another voice from within the tem¬ 
ple, and it said thus to me: 1 King Alexander, rest—cease 
from thus worrying yourself Do not penetrate the temple 
of the gods and discover their tnysteries* for he whom you 
saw on that bed h I myself Dionysus; and I say, l who 
committed to you this warfare, that you will easily conquer 
in this war, and come to our country to rest, and they will 
number you in the same category with m* 

u * Ana having heard such a voice, my mind was seised 
with fear and with joy; and again I sacrificed to him and 
worshipped, and went out to travel about the place, and to 
write tins view of it 

tJ 1 And then I commanded those fifty Hindoos, my guides, 
who had misled me into such paths and places, to be slain 
and cast into the sea*’" 


Extract IJL —Being matter not found in any Greek source, 
nor in V.—Syr. pp. 24d^-2T0* 

]N T . B. The translation of the following fragment has been 
executed by Eev. Dr. Muroqck and submitted be lore print¬ 
ing Eo the inspection of Prof W, W. Turxeei, whose saga¬ 
city and learning enabled him to make a number of valuable 
suggestions, Dr. Perkins 1 translation of this portion was 
unfortunately lost, having hmi separated from the body of 
the MS in order to he sent to Prof. William D, Whitney for 
hia examination of several points, and disappearing proba¬ 
bly by robbery of the maiL 
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which hud no leaves mr fruit It was accustomed to sit on 
it On its head was something resembling the rays of the 
sun. They called it the p$Im-bird. 

* i4 From thence we again journeyed and came to a place 
of fflMv forests of great trees. In that forest there were ani¬ 
mals like wild asses in our country* The length of each 
was tilleru cubits. They were not ferocious-; and the troops 
killed and ate many of them. And weyouroeyed on sixty- 
five days, and arrived at a place which they call Ooberkicr. 
On the seventh day t we saw two birds with very large bod¬ 
ice, their faces like the faces of tnen+ Suddenly, one of 
them said in the Greek language: * Alexander, you tread on 
the soil of the gods_ T Again, m the same language, it said 
to me: 'Alexander, conquering Darius and vanquishing 
king Poor is enough for you r T And having heard such a 
voice, we returned from that land of the Qoberkieree, and 
ciime on. And I ordered to go from thence to Wilkah* 
And from thence wo arrived at the declivity of a mountain. 
The mountain was very high* On the top of the mountain 
whs built a temple, its height a hundred cubits. And when 
I beheld it, I greatly marvelled. And there was a gold 
chain bound around it, and the weight of the chain was 
three hundred drachms. T ordered that the door of the 
temple should lie opened, that l and my army might enter. 
And on entering it, we found in it stains of sapphire—two 
thousand and live hundred. Am] we saw in it a very large 
building; the windows around it were of gold; nod there 
were in it images of thirty masons, made of pearls and gold. 
On coming near to the budding, we saw- that it was all gold, 
and on the windows wore golden images—images of run* 
stunts, L e, singers. They stood in the windows, dime mg. 
In the temple there was built a golden altar. By the altar 
there stood candlesticks of sapphire; the height of each w :t% 
forty cubits; and golden candles were placed ou them ■ and 
they glistened like the light of a candle. And ou the altar, 
instead of Eire, there was placed a candle made of stone. 
And it glistened like light. In the temple there was placed 
a golden bedstead, made with pearls, its length was forty 
cubits. And a very costly bed was spread on it. And one 
like a great man was reclining on it. And a brightness 
shone from him like the brightness of lightning. And a 
rpbe of gold and emeralds, and other beautiful stones, was 
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it( Froia thence we departed and comp so another place* 

There were men with, liotuf heads and doping tails, 

111 From thence we departed and came to a river. And on 
the hank of that river was a tree which increased from morn¬ 
ing tilt the sixth hour, and from the sixth hour till night it 
diminished in height, till nothing of It was seen. Its odor 
was exceedingly agreeable. 1 gave orders to collect from 
its leaves and truis** when suddenly an evil spirit smote the 
troops, and cruelly distressed them. And we heard the 
sound of hard blows, arid sores and wounds appeared on the 
backs of the soldiers. And afterwards we heard a voice 
from heaven like the sound of thunder; and thus it said s 
1 Let no man cut any thing from this tret* nor come near it; 
for if you come near it, all your troops will died There 
were also bird* that resembled partridges, I gave orders 
that they should cut nothing from the tree, nor kill any of 
the birds. And there were in the river stones, the color of 
which In the water seemed very dark: but w hen we Look 
them out of the water, they w ere very white; and when we 
again threw them into die water, their color was very bkefe. 

141 And from thence we departed and encamped by a 
spring. And then passing through a waste desert, we reached 
the ocean which surrounds all the world And while we were 

f assing along the sea-shore, I commenced drumming. And 
heatd the voices of men speaking in the Greek language, • 

bur did nut see them. Nor did we see any thing else in the 
sea, save that we-saw something like an island, and it was 
not very far from us* Some of the troops were desirous of 
going to that island, by swimming; and having taken off 
their clothes they went*down into the sea; and animals in 
the shape of men, very stout in body, eiune up from tho 
deep and Seized twenty of the troops, and went down again 
into the deep* 

ia A Prom thence we departed, from fear, and came to a cer¬ 
tain place, the men of which place had no head, but hail u 
mouth and eyes in their breasts. They talked like men. 

Thev gathered mushrooms from the earth and ate them* 

End) mushroom weighed ten drachms* The minds of those 
men were like little children. They were very simple In 
their conduct, 

v 1 From thence we departed and came to a place which 
was a desert; and in that place there was a bird on a tree 
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Extract JL —From Alexander’s letter to Aristotle, giving 
an account of bis adventures, ami Ijeing new' matter nut in 
any Greek source, nor in V.— Svr. pp. 22t>-235, 


‘“From thence ire departed and came to another forest. 
In that forest there were fruit-trees, the fruit of which wmt 
very' delicious. In it were wild taco, who, in their faces, 
resembled ravens, In their bands they held missiles. Their 
clothing was of skins. When they saw us. they hurled 
missilea at the troops and killed some of them. And I or¬ 
dered tile troops to shout and go upon them with a rush. 
And by doing that, we slaughtered one hundred and thirty- 
three of them. They killed one hundred and sixty-seven 
of our horsemen. The carcases of the slain I ordered men 
to take and carry to their country. We tamed in that place 
three days. We ate the fruit of those trees, for there whs 
no other food. 

11 ' From thence we departed and came to a river. Bv the 
river was n spring of water. I ordered to encamp there, 
and that the troop should rest a little. It wm the ninth 
hour of the day, and behold a manvnimalt joined in body 
to the liog of the desert. He did not fear us at all. 1 or¬ 
dered the troop to lake him. And when the troops came 
near him, he was not frightened in the least. Then I com¬ 
manded a naked woman to approach him, that thev might 
the more easily take him. And when the woman went to 
him, the animal tore the woman in pieces anti liegan to de¬ 
vour her. And seeing it, we ran upon him with a rush nnd 
smote him and killed him. 

“‘And from the country of the man-animal, in which there 
were man like him with out number, myriads of whom we 
killed, for we all stood ready with our w eapons ; and where 
I commanded that they cut down all their lures ts, and burn 
them with Ore, and to burn them with their forests—from 
thence we departed, and came to the country of the cAoriy- 
footal. And when they saw us, they began to throw atones. 
They threw straight They hit us.* Arid seeing that they 
killed some of the troops, drawing my sword, I ran upon 
them alone. By divine aid, I smote the chief of the iimng- 
/"W, and the rest were frightened and fled away, and con¬ 
cealed themselves in the rock*. There were also among 
them ifonkrtj-fwkrt. 
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by a good anti easy death shah ibou die. Your sickness 
will resemble that of a man who hath Jruiik poison* There- 
fores fear not; for jour death shall be without sickness of 
the body; and if yon die in youth, you will be free from 
many evils/ 

“ And when ho had comprehended these oracular words in 
a dream, lie commanded architects to be called—three wise 
and learned men : one Synkerton, from Aroontoeora; and 
one Areeanaoos, from Agootos; and one Kroermntin, from 
K-OoknlUnj and he set them over the building of the city: 
Synkerlon, to lay the foundations; and ArooistceotH to 
measure off and build the streets and lanes; and Kreerma* 
tin, to build m the city, And he gave them gold—fifty 
myriads of talents; ana every talent is four hundred dinars, 
A nd the length of the city is from the tomb of Adis to 
Barteena; and its width, from Bnoor to Leekersitra, which 


they call Ssdeemiflis, 

“And when Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander, heard 
about the building of this city, he sent to him thus and said 
to him; 4 No, master; do not begin to build so large and 
spacious a city, and place in it men of various countries and 
different tongues, lest they revolt from serving you, end take 
the city from jq/l And moreover* if the city should make 
a feast and sports, heralds could in several days only give 
notice among the people. And if all the fowls in the world 
assemble, and all the barley-bread that exists in vour do- 
minions, be collected in one place, for provision, they will 
not suffice for food for the people in it- 1 

“After this message was received by Alexander, j^reat per¬ 
plexity seized him, and he was thoughtful and anxious; and 
he commanded that they should call the Egyptian astrolo¬ 
gers—those who worn wise in sooth-saying, and he related 
to them this message* And when the astrologers hud heard 
the message, and saw that lhe king was thoughtful and anx¬ 
ious, thej said to him; ‘Ca king, enter upon building the 
city: for it will become a city great and noted, and plentiful 
in prod actions. All the extremities or the land will bring 
to St produce to sell, and many regions will be sustained 
from it, arid It will be itself in no need of sustenance from 
any other land* And every thing that itf made in it will be 
of high price among the jiopfe, and they will transport it 
to distant countries.. 111 
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and beheld in a dream, white be held him by the hand nod 
carried him up on a high mountain and ^aid'lo him: 4 Alex- 
iader, con you take av*y this mountain and remove it to 
another place? 1 Alexnnder answered; 1 How can I„ master? 1 
Then the god said to him; 1 A* you are not able to remove 
this mountain, so no rnnn cam remove your name from this 
city, or attach bis own name to it 7 

“And again Alexander said: 'ilfater, what mastery or 
power ahull there be in Alexandria, by which its name thill 
be borne through the world?' Serjredon said: L In ibis way 
—when the city is founded, they fdudl call it Great City; and 
its greatness shall lie told in all the world. And men with¬ 
out number shall dwell in it, w ho shall be renowned on your 
account. And pleasant winds, by the combination of whole- 
some tir, shall minister to it; and the knowledge and skill gf 
itat^inhabitants shill be famed in the world; fur 1 will build 
it in wisdom, and will be a helper unto it; and the waves 
shall not be agitated by the sea. Blasting and heat shall 
not enter it, nor shall winter and cold remain in it* Never¬ 
theless, earthquakes shall sometimes occur in it, yet they 
shall not commit great injuries in it; and there shall be 
from the envy of evi! spirits. And if the armies of all the 
kings of the earth aboil gather against If, they can in ao 
wite harm it It hath been stated that it shall be renowned 
in the world, And furthermore, whether in thy life or thy 
death, thou shalt coinq hit her, and in tba city thou hast 
built i litre shall be to you war. 1 

Jk And again Alexander said to him: f Master Serped on, I 
desire to know what is your true noma 1 And Serpedop 
added and said to him : 4 Kirst consider in your mind, wheth* 
cr you can eornpaas the hosts of heaven—one of a hundred, 
and twenty of two hundred—to tell their names; then con 
you comprehend my name/ 

41 And when the god had said these words to kirn, Alex¬ 
ander mid to him: 1 Master &rpedoT 5 P this too make known 
to me, bow and when and by what death X dial! die?' And 
the god again told him m a dream: *It is nut difficult; but 
it is honorable and well, that from a mortal who is liorn T his 
death, and in what way he shall die, should be conceded. 
Men w B ho rue mortal thus fancy in their minds that they 
ehall not die, and that this world will not be dissolved. But 
if 3 T ou would know by what death you shall die, thou know. 
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god Serpedos. And this Serpedos is Joseph, the son of 
dooob, whom the Egyptians regard ns a god. And from that 
one T proceeded another; they called it Ukooreda, And still 
another great river, which they called Klidcaver. The name 
of another large one van Nopsrter. 

“And whim Alexander saw the place which the great 
rivers and streams surrounded, he remembered the dream 
which the god Ammon manifested to him; and he saw on 
that spot fifteen towns. And he hoard that there was in 
that place a temple of Jupiter; and one of Able, whom they 
call the mother of the gods. And entering the temple, he 
worshipped there and offered sacrifice* And as he was sur¬ 
veying the temple, he saw there two tables of red marble, 
which wore very beautiful, and they worn placed under an 
idol; and there were engraved on them writings of the 
priests. And they were inscribed to this effect: 4 From the 
time that 1, the upholder of the world, Cesce Knoscti [Seson- 
ohosis], was it Am known ns master on earth, t set up Lhb 
image, in honor of the great god t the Sun, in the likeness 
of Serpedoo, on account of the great favor 1 received from 
him/ 

14 And when Alexander read this writings bo thought in 
his mind tluvt Serpedon is the first gotL And he entered 
again into that piano, where they stated the temple-of Ser- 
pedou to bn, and found a dish" of bis gold* And on the 
dish it was thus written : * I, Ahla, son pi Permetas, before 
men were bom t mode this cup for the great god Sorpedon/ 

14 And when Alexander had read the- writing; he said: 

1 From this it is clear, that the first god b Serpedon; for ibis 
cup was made before Fermotus had created men. And 
moreover Ammon Urns shewed me in a dream, that “in 
that place it b permitted you to build a city, where the first 
tjod nos his seat/' And now- I implore tub one, and seek 
lavor of him; for thus also Cesce Roost* showed mo in 
writing, that the Jins! god seen in tha world was this one/ 
Then lie sacrificed to^rpedon, and besought him and said: 
4 ]f thou art from the beginning till now. and administered t 
the world, and Was! the first god seen, Serpedon, show me 
the city I have in contepiplation to build ; and I will give it 
the name Alexandria; also make known io me whether 
they wid take my name from it* and call it by the name of 
some other king* And having said the* things, be olep^ 
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the river Nile. And they shall water its fields with plenty 
of water, and of its prrjdttce many ahull be fed. The river 
shall water villages and fields, without fear in the irrigation, 
and there shall be no harm from iL r 

“And when he had seen this vision in a dream, he de¬ 
parted tram that country of A mmon-deekee; and a wild ox 
«J«* before him ; flmfwhcfi he saw the ox. he turned and 
said to his officers: 'If it be granted to me to build a city in 
this country of Egypt, 1 will order that darts be burled at 
inis mountain-os. 1 And he took Ilia weapons and hurled a 
dart at the wild ox. The dart passed through the ox, far 
beyond. He stumbled and fell, from the force of the shock, 
a long spue of ground distant, and died on the spot 
“Then Alexander shouted and said; *0 dead, you have 
instantly shown me the place that is necessary for me. 
Therefore the very plate in which the wild ox died, they 
call /mfdM/ijf Dyvig t till this day. And Alexander drove on 
and went to that spot, beyond the wild ox, and reared a 
monument They call it the monument of the god As! is. 
He also commanded sacrifice to be offered in the same place. 
And from thence he returned and came to the wild ox, and 
saw a great hill; and around it were situated twelve villa¬ 
ges. the names of which are Stedeemus, Takhant, Imptbaos, 
Aklceoe, Kenookpeelas, Pytbonus, Lyndon, Kutssin, tspasid, 
31ermstcrn, 1 eelaoo?, Hankeetecos, which was in the centre 
of the hill, and which they called the great city. And when 
Alexander saw it, lie was seized with wonder at the water 
which surrounded the villages, and marvelled at the many 
waves, as being very strange, which, though they were in 
the sea, did not mingle with it And lie saw u plate which 
they called Millu, and its waters entered a cubit into the sea 
and caused great commotion. Then Alexander asked: 

* ” hflt f 1B place 1 and who built it?’ And they said to 
him: ‘ Ueus, whom they call Zeus ; and next, Eftaoas,’ 
“Now from these twelve villages, printed twelve rivets, 
and ruinate with the seiw And Al^andc; aaw tliose rivers 
thus; many of them were filled from the springs of the city 
and hail destroyed the lanes and streets. And with the 
cxamtion of two streams, there wore dodo that remained 
until led and the mouths of which were not destroyed. And 
their mouths mingled with the sea. One of them was I^k- 
losneedos, which was the great river, which they called the 
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EXTJUCTS mo hi PR. FE&tlNS' TRANSLATION. 

j&tfmcf Z—Containing an account of the building of Al¬ 
exandria much fuller iban those of A. and V.—Syr. pp. 
00 - 102 ; 


1J And when Alexander slept* ho saw in a dream Ammon, 
the god. speaking to him and saying: ‘Thou art of toy pro- 
g&&y f find there is in you a likeness of four gods. And if 
you do not believe how yon can be of the race of the gods, 
who die not and decay not. I will show you that there may 
be men bearing likeness from the race of the gods r not in 
bodily constitution, but in wisdom* and understanding, ami 
foresight. And by the union of the race of gods with men, 
every thing that is hard and di flic tilt, in the world, men can 
comprehend and accomplish. You therefore have in you 
a descent from a serpent, and from Hercules, and from Dio¬ 
nysus, and from Ammon. And from the serpent, yon will 
go over ail the earth like a dragon. And from Hercules, 
you will be strong like Hercules* and will ymuredf exhibit 
power and might. And from Dionysus, you will always 
m full of pleasure, joy and rejoicing. And from Ammon, 
like me, you will hold a rich sceptre, and in dominion and 
wealth be master of the world. Now let there be no doubt 
to you in regard to these words/ 

*'And when Alexander bad seen all these things in a 
dreanij, he awoke from sleep* and commanded that there 
should lie a bmaon image for Ammon in the temple of Am* 
moil. And he placed it on a pillar; and on the base of the 
pillar lie wrote thus: 'This image Alexander the son eon- 
str noted for Ammon his father, and placed it in this temple/ 
'■And again lie had a dream, and prayed to the god Am¬ 
mon. and said; L My father, ^how me a place where a great 
city may be built, that may be called after my name, and 
my memory not be blotted from it/ And again the god 
A mmon appeared to him, in a dream, and said: k King of i he 
Macedonians, Alexander, this I grant you. In Alb Volin, 
iu the ftc!d% where die follow ground is ploughed up, b the 
place to build a city, and it shall become renowned and cele¬ 
brated; and wealth and riches will increase there; and the 
chief god aboil have hb seat in it; and around it >hnll be 

TDL 1Y. G$ 
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u And when Demosthenes htul said these words,” It is 
noticeable that wherever the name of Xerxes oceans, it be¬ 
comes Cyrus in the Syriac. 

2. Names of places and national names have experienced 
an equal or still greater alteration. To mention only a few: 
Fd'isium becomes Peeloa; Pella, Fecleen (t. 31, where it is 
in the accusative; Methone, Mootnea. Carthage is Choice- 
dou (which the MS. A. in one instance at least justifies by 
reading for Abdera, Babildar; the 

Seamamlcr, Escainplw: the Euxinc, the river Oostceu; the 
'Au^wt* loic/iii (hl § 25), the sea Misneckos; Delphi, 
Zclepus (l §S 4tf); Platica, both Purtuedus and Plat in us, with¬ 
in few pages, and so on. A great number of exam] pies, 
showing greater changes, might be adduced, some of them 
betraying the grossest ignorance. "Whoever will compare 
the first specimen of Dr. Perkins’ translation with the cor¬ 
responding passage from the MS. A., given in Muller’s notes 
to Pst-ColL, will find a multitude of instances where the 
names of places are utterly distorted;—much of which how- 
over must be due to a vicious text 

114 

The result of our enquiries into the Syriac translation is 
as follows. 1. It follows in general the recension of Ps.- 
Call., which is contained in A and V. 2. Il implies a fuller 
text in its Greek original than that of A. or of the Greek 
source of V., and one differing from theirs in a number of 
places. -5. That text was most probably posterior in time 
to the text of A., but this is not certain, 'i Thy translation 
is executed freely, unskillful |y, with great carelessness and 
ignorance both of Greek, aiid of history and geographv. 
h. It was probably drawn from the Greek directly, and not 
at second hand, fl. Its points or resemblance to the Persian 
legend of Iskander, and the introduction of Persian words 
do not 3cr€m lo prove that it was influenced hy Persian works 
pertaining to this cycle; but, on the contrary, the close oOn- 
ncxiim with the Greek, every where manifest, shows that it 
may have been a source nt second hand, from which, in 
part, the Persians themselves drew their accounts, resem¬ 
bling the Greek, of Alexander. 
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In tin List of guests pruwrt at the imlcrtainrriL'm where 
the fable makes Almii'kf to have been poisoned, A. givefi 
seventeen n nines, a part of them in a corrupt text, beside* 
Medina and lullaa the cupbearer. The Syriac gives twelve, 
part of which only Liavc fomu distant rwcmlikdc^ to thorn in 
A. PrW^ h Ptitrlicaus [ Lveecua, L ysimuchua; Pcekvpo*, 
Philippas the pbjstdaop or tin 1 engineer j IJJirkleetondec^ 
LleriitfiiddeB; Preeloon, perhaps Python, 

The list of guests pi the table of Darius, when Alexander 
goes iti disguise to his camp, as his own embassador, is n - 
markable, as being so uuliko the original that only ititou* 
tics uni change own account for it. It wean also an oriental 
look:—ean U have n Persian nourec ? The won!am the^: 
*■ i iieu Darius rediued on his couch, and bw nobles and 
mngnntes sat before him: tirst Darius; second Par Nooragh 
his brother (Uxyatbrcs in which AIS. alone bm* any 
names in this place): the third Abashin ghee j the fourth Door* 
vagH; the tilth .Lkmnuir; the sixth Zadmahir; the seventh 
Yurdad; the eighth Kineear; the ninth, the one in the sen* 
tre, a king of barbarians: the tenth Prudes* a general; the 
eleventh Peons* a chief of (he army; the twelfth iWitmus/- 
A. Lames fourteen* and the ninth in AJa list* being a king 
of A^thiopiftns, corresponds with the ninth in N* 

We add a few specimens of single pro]>er names selected 
from diOenjiiL parts of the %riac translation* Some explain 
themselves* being but slightly altered, as Eakeeanoa, Dima- 
tecoof (Deni idesi Jiei'niostecnos. ilyjwistectm and Kaphniy- 
tohondoos (Bepnacstion^ Candor uj {Cun dairies), Pee lean 
Ptiilameeos, CL^madiro, OoleustLulLas^ Antony I An- 
tigotma), KilpagiW (Cleopatra), Seriwdon (Serapis), SooseC- 
neukiLs (Sesonclods), Eteeoouk ( Kodognue), Esther (Sov* 
um% Peinocs (PythoV Others again are greatly altered, 
showing cither n diflereut teat* or imaecountnble corruption^ 
or intentional *ubatiLotion. Thun Pausanias, ilia murderer 
of Philipp, is Theaseedod: Alcibiudcs (lL 4) is? Abtermteenos 
and. immediately nfWr, Alnakbeetuu; Kynicginis find Md&- 
BorWes, Koodkacoor and Meeseekia; and so on. Ifemos^ 
thenes himself, by ft corruption no doubt of the Greek text, 
lieeumes two men ill. 4), so that ibe second speech of the 
unitor U attributed to unolher person: “And the rcitinscl of 
Ikiodsteeaii^ was the Eame as that of Demosthenes f while 
at the end of the n^wch of this man, the inmslator has: 


A fiiw examples of the naiuiner in which the Syriac trans- 
hi tor trenta proper names are here a u b joined. .First wo give 
ij limes of petrous; then of places,* 

I. Names of persons. NuktcebFis for Xectanobuit t ]l ri>tt e»] i- 
out The Mfe. .1 1 . has the nadiog Afrit ruAir, but no doubt by 
accidental omission of a syllable, l drm mtamsa (p. 2a of the 
Syr. ife.1 = Eiitlymiou, The tenclicis of iVieMnuthr are 
Lberoneecus, from l’eclotJ—{Lucratelis is his mirsw in A., 
Alawhuft in V.; in A. 1'olyuiccs the teacher of letters is 
from Peltaj A ptia ficm Limrtnjua in grammar = Aleippus 
oj Ja; norms in A. and V. teacher of music; Arispeeinon 
test her of apophthegms = ArUtomanes teacher of rhetoric 
in A. (the name being corrupted according to M tiller for 
AnasimeQe.su Aristotle, from Meksens of A.); and 

Anlcepioa of Dmatskeeto, teacher in the art of war. Ih-re 
the text of A. is at Unlit, being, ns it stands, 6 3i 

1 The Syriac seems to indicate that the 

liret words point out exorcise in arms, like 
rud A. shows that Dmatalceeos is a corruption of Anpvun}*4i, 
— J being read for ,r, it standing for <*, and tire vowels being 
erroneously placed in the Syriac. But where Arduous 
comes from, and what A nnpujii; menus, j am unable to sir. 

In the list of combatants in the games, where Nicolaus 
and. Alexander contend (Ffl.C. t. § 19, Syr. pp. fll), ttlj, the 
Syriac lius nine names like the Greek and Latin authori* 
tics, but tbey arc all so much altered that two or three only 
have any reaemblame. Thtse are Kectt nans - K Jitomachus, 
A lkornoss Klinontachua, and possibly Ad iutus=A risiippu, 1 *. 

Jn the list of perrons who visited the talking trees with 
Alexander (Pa.'C. in, £17, Syr. pp. 240, 241\ Phoormioon= 
Fartncnio, also written soon after, within the sjace of iwo 
pages, Parmaooti; Arthoofoon = A‘^iii(w jn the accusative, 
elsewhere written Kartil; Qoorooo supplies the place oHoUm 
in the original; Fhilipos (sic) has nu doubt fallen out of A.'a 
tunl TVs text, as he is mentioned oiler wards; Mikthoori == 
Ttmitsagpotbfl = %tra«Liirfw (1); Tnt lh nkith — 
Theodectcs; and linrclioort stands for ELcraeleon, which must 
have fallen out of AVs and T.’s text. Then: were twelve in 
ail, but A., TN. name only eight, Neodcs and Diipbiloj 
mentioned by A. and V. being unknown to N. 


* I* o»y bn waiariie-J that Ur. FwfcJffl team twl to Iwvg Mtowoi a uni, 
rorm mt™ b ha Irajiscn pUtm of proper uani«. 




The Peisiaq tCCOTOts of Alexander, as £&j as I can gather, 
exercise thfl same freedom in regard to proper mimes, FiJU 
qua, yidula (who is in Firdosl queen of Andalusia), are per* 
bftpfcstereotyped mistake of j fur^, and ^ for ^a, h& Spie* 
gel remarks. The murderers of Darius become Jl ah jar and 
Iteehanusyar; Roxaun, Rusaiaek : Cftudaulus, Qfdrite; while 
the younger non of Candace is 'rinds. 

The Syriac version so often shows an intention to follow 
the origina] Greek in the proper names, and yet differs from 
jt in many' other instances so enormously, without notice 
and without the appearance of invention, that I am ni a leas 
to account for the variations, which are greater and more 
surprising in tho names of places than of persons. The 
names are m numerous as in the MS, A. t and even a few 
are to be met with which cannot bo found there, where they 
exceed in number those of V., B. or (1 In some instances 
the Greek accusative serves as the form which the Syriac 
adopts, and this, with neglect of the Greek vowels, changes 
a mime materially: thus we have Mikthoon for 
Olympida for Olympias. In other instances a syllable is 
omitted, or a letter changed, or left out, or inserted, and a 
resemblance may be detected. But in a number of canes, 
and that too in lists, where in other respects agreement be¬ 
tween A, and N. may be traced, occur names of entirely 
another form, which no philological process can bring into 
connexion with the names of the original. These great 
deviations, united with the resemblances already noticed 
between the Syriac life and the Persian accounts of Alex¬ 
ander, led me at one time to conjecture that the Syriac 
might not be directly derived from the Greek, but that 
rather the tniij^forfiiatioiis should be ascribed to a distilla¬ 
tion through two languages. But this hypothcsL? could not 
stand. For the points of connexion with the Persian legend 
arc nearly all to be discovered in the medieval also ; the 
Syriac at times shows an immediate dependence on the 
Greek; and the names do not indicate, as far as I can 
judge, any influence from the Persian, Nay, they differ 
from one another ; QidMi b Candaka in the Syriac, Qidrtis, 
Can darns (Oandaulcs). It is easier to suppose that this 
Syriac translation is the source from which the Fmians 
drew. 


I hdiave the name in V. grew out of A, 1 ® oormpt texl, 
which is JJ trpjf^ OtTCli- O/L'/driJilr^- j mitffi/rt r - .Tf^J 

Wu iitoirtF ( $, (i/.^Tflu. 

Somehow or other was tmneformcNj into \hvi- 

no^itri in the Latin, 

ihe romances of the middle ages show no hesitation in 
altering names and inventing new ones. Many of A [exam 
Lkr s homes are parcelv distinguish able in their new dressy 
:md historical verity is is entirely lost sight of in the intro¬ 
duction of new ciiaraoicTi! + as in oilier hinds of invention,, 
ihe^ twelve peers elected by Alexander at Aristotle* sug¬ 
gestion p in the French romance, one mentioned ip the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

* Prim em\w i met** Tolamo it t CKhttm, 

Llneaiiur h 1 ‘tkiluN-, s*t I>*nt Knieukldn, 

Ferdleas ft Lione mfogij Aatigonun, 
it le o»nto Andes, Arkfe et UMfimfin* 

Auden ^ aveeu; or *<an£ xil par iidcl^ 


Here ('Silicon may be Clitus; Liiicanor. Nteanor; I,ione. 
LcoBtmtmi} Andes, A rrhibns (Arrian, 3, 3); Ari$te, Aristnn 
(Arrian, 8, i l)? C&unus, ( alanus (Arrian, 8, 6)* Emcnidus, 
wbo is a principal hero of the poem, possibly Euntettefl. In 
the German romaace of Lampredn, Ilcph nest ton Womra 
V estian; Uxyathrea (brother of Darius, Ps.-Q,, Ti. Ti Oecca- 
ur ; ParmuHio, Parmfmis* EaiDdiiatlV-C., il.HY Eoinulus- 
***“ flntl Aifobaraane#; Bysan and Arba«ffl * and the 
younger son of queen Candace is called Knracter,—in the 
hurogos. In gone ml this tjocm contains few nnroes. 
—Hie attention being concentrated on Alexander,—and of 
tSielew' the most are correctly written. In Lhe English ro* 
11,11,00 il snifter of fictitious persons appear, and hWorieal 
names are somewhat deformed. Let Neptanabus, Clortia 
(Buoeplmlua), Glitonn (Clitus), Kiheiltwta 
{KteocJesV Dalmadas (Demadcs)* Octiriter (Oiyathres\ serve 
examples of the latter, Mark of Korney ante Tihire in 
Alexanders anny, with a great multitude on the Persian 
side, might be adduced us examples of the former. The 
names of places and the geographical notices in this poem 
not withstanding the anachronisms and absurdities arc de¬ 
serving of study. 


■ TV nnmr, in putt take the JKtuwLive farm of the Q].l French, 







ip word [as If it were and not and knowledge 

laid power/ 3 

UL § 18. Candace, descendant of Semiramis (proneptie, 
V.), is called In is T . queen of SammL Tim word is drawn 
by the tmjodatee from Semircmis, wh om he thus at most 
incredibly turns into a place. 

These specimens, to which many might be added, arc per¬ 
haps mom than sufficient to test the skill of die Syriac tram* 
kior* U will be readily believed* alter this, lhat he is often 
free even to tooscuesss, ipjd that the point of the narrative, 
wherever there h any subtlety, vanishes in his hands, 

§ 13 . 

The fate which the proper names have met with in this 
Sy rise transSati on dese rves a moment's attenti on . They may 
have been drawn from a verv vicious MS. It would not be 
strange, if in. passing from Greek into im oriental language 
they should be somewhat altered in shape; nor would they 
be less hut rather much more exposed to change by careless 
transcription of the text than other words. And they might 
be intentionally altered by one who felt that he had u work 
of fiction in hia hands, which he was free to remodel as he 
chose. 

Even in the latest Greek recension of Psendo-Callisthcnes 
the names begin to show a tendency towards oJiiTariniL 
Thus the MS, C. gives to Pausania-s the murderer of Philipp 
the alias of Anaxarehus. The same MS. gives three names 
to the younger son of queen Candncc: *ui 

•/•lyunr foJo^piWp A daughter-in-law of queen Candace is 
till led Harpo^sm by B. and 0., Matcrsa by A>, and Margie 
by V, The Latin version does not often vary from A.: but 
one singular instance is contained in the Words occurring 
jList before Alexander Is poisoned: “Mater ejus ad eum ^rip- 
serat super Antipatri et Divinopalri stmultadhus/ 1 where 
Mailer proposes to read 11 Cleopatra* 1 instead of the monster 
of it name fin the lexL That name however must have been 
in the MS- of Julius Valerius from which the French poem 
borrowed its materials, as it makes men lion of him several 
times (between pages 501 and 507 of Miehelants ed.}- Thus 
we read : 

11 DivLtimpaUr ricot* |i de pule ttwn\ 
o M Antipatar, qui de inert m wuuhxJ 1 
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This oraele upjteiirs ip the Syriac translation, as folloVp: 
“When PlooncckuB and Anmeetnkus and Turkilus* three 
heroic men, engage in combat together, then will Thebes he 
rebuilt/' 

Just afterwards a Theban at the Isthmian games is rep re- 
lilted as throwing down three anbigoniat?, instead of gain¬ 
ing three kinds of victory* Here N. differ* in other respects 
cdso from A. and V. 

Psendo-C'pill^ n r $ L Alexander say3 to the Athenians in 

A. : rilr Ji itvtifibz wfe Tr> 'j 4 <ffa¥ t f hja» \ 4 ifr;rufou; &£ff)w 7 [ftrt ft* 

[hiatus]; which V, partly omits. The sense is apparently: 
“After making an expedition into Asm [for Alexander in 
the legend had lately returned fro m Asia], I thought that 
the Athenians would deem me worthy to lead the artnie* of 
Greece/* N. however has: 11 And now I have come to this 
corner of Aria [Athens 1], for I wish to know how yon regard 
me." It is probable that the hiatus in A. was found by the 
Syriac translator in his manuscript also.* # T 

Pseudo-Calk, ir. § 2. N. has: “ the death of that tormen¬ 
ted one, your father; 1 " while properly denotes thrice 

bad* worthless. 

Ibid. “ You who urged the Athenians to fight tigimist 
the king of Persia. 1 "—A. “And by thiis advice you would 
create enmity between u<= and the king of Persia.”—-!X.; 
whitdi is in this place nonsense. 

IJ. ^ A “Socmtus who was herald in Alls* [Hellas*] in 
the Greek is 2 ?- iu ??.; '£iil40rv; + 

tl 117. “First know this, that man is born/ 1 —N n for 
11 that you were lx?rn a man/’ 

u. g 19. X. has : “ And ] will give, to each man^ every 
month ... three hordes [!]j six drachms and grain and straw 
and grass and food/' li should be: 41 1 will give to a foot¬ 
man three gold pieces* and to a horseman five [and grain 
and fodder, which is wanting in A.}* Was the text of N. 
corrupt here? 

ii* $22. A, has: ?l Since in judgment, wisdom and power, 
you are on a par with the Olympian gods, 11 X/s translation 
is: kL and that those gods whom y pur mother Olympias wor¬ 
ships [!] may raise you and magnify yon over all nations, 


* A^nU^f ilwla-iicr trhrfis H Imitlf- rlnptilfc.l* in k. miT h* Im-Ifl, ti* 1 lldrtfc 
in the Syr,, oorriir* iil i3^r pftiMgti quilted m a St; whrro A_ Ilili i >*f v-k + 
ns Kj'irtip n«n.l live Syr, "CiMiATiHi 3 Saturn were duped by bis ehiLtircCL" 
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delay* and wait till I should come/ 1 Lvsias (a jester accord¬ 
ing to A,, V r and N n but the brother of Cleopatra according 
Id JJ.) grOatity insults Alexander at the feast, and is killed 
by him by mWus of a table burled at his head, os N. has it, 
bat with it cup, its the others signsu in representing, Philipp, 
u|k m this, rushes at bU son with a sword, us the others have 
it, but with a knife taken from thecook, as X. has it. Aler- 
auiior.no iv makes a etc tie nil attack upon the guests He 
" smote the gneats and half killed tbem—Rupeioii and Kil- 
leetaroEi, aiitl others their companions—and- the house was 
filled, with the dying,- 1 The original (the MS. R) has, here 
i|r Ji *J*rr Kirtutw? Ju/^u>. Tho Latin, "premia ut nihil 
do CentftUToruiu Lapithammqna coavivb demuiarot" The 
text before the Syriac translator mast have been: i* <M 
AuthhCh mi Iqidq{*^ which he so incredibly misun¬ 

derstood os to turn the I-JtpUh® and Centum* into two per¬ 
sons present at the entertainment. L and R are not unfre- 
qucnUg pat for one another in the proper names of this 
work, as Kartil for Krateim In Ps,-C* L § 22, it is said 
the % thenceforward people at the time of marriage avoided 
using the name of Manx, lest St should be an Omen of divorce, 
Jho Syriac translator* unable to understand this, guesses at 
the meaning: (i And in consequence of the death of Lucius, 
every sain kept his mouth from railing/’ 

Peeudo-Calf.p L §4ti* In N., Ale bander any a to the The¬ 
bans shut up within their walls: "Ho yon therefore eat the 
pitch of Horatlnx, inasmuch as you, by your own will, have 
ehnl yourselves op in a cage." V. hits nothing correspond¬ 
ing; but A/S tCXt IS: Jfdru jr4f ^ ini'Wi'i 

^iriifgww Il seems strange that the SC-I 1 RC 

in soetisy a passage could be misapprehended; but if X. 
had in his Greek MS. some corrupt rending like vt&*v j-4c 

his mistake admits of a 

possible solution. 

Pseudo-Call.^ L £ 4b, The Thebans, after the sack of their 
city by Alexander, inquire at Delphi whether they will ever 
be rc4itablhhoJ there. This is related by K* at much greater 
length than by A. and Y. B. and C. have nothing parallel. 
The orcde replies : 

'Eytife f jtltl&rtf Mai lpttr*&pt ijor 

oi, Tpeip- nWr|(jLirr*c &tw*tqmwm v** €h$y- 

(dminfrirm'?* ?) 

Vot. it. 
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The man dertn which ihe Syriac translator haa performed 
liis task deserves our nolico, Here, as we fiJre not entirely 
certain what waa the character and state of his text, devia¬ 
tions from tic text of A., so fur as they give a good mean¬ 
ing, and, yet may txs laid to the charge of the translator 
ought not to be reckoned against him. There is reason also 
to believe that his Greek copy wntnined a text imperfect or 
corrupt, But aside from nil this, his Wanders are so numer¬ 
ous and glaring that we cannot help regarding him us ert* 
tirely in competent tor his; work. 

Wenrieh in hh essay Do Auctt. 0™cc_ vemonibu* et com¬ 
ments rib Syriafihs Arab., etc. (Ldpt, 1S42), $ xiv +l raises 
the question how the numerous versions from Greek into 
Syriac, at one time made, were executed. To this he re* 
turns answer that nearly nil have perished in ccnseononce 
of the Syriac Wing superseded by the Arabic, while the 
few extant ones remain unpublished, in the chests of libra¬ 
ries. It is unfortunate that the present work, one of the 
few specimen? of its kind, should speak 50 unfavorably of 
the abilities of the translator. Perhaps, however, it is not 
a fair specimen. Perhaps the original work won judged to 
be m worthless that a competent hand could not be found 
to give his timer to it, or it may have been hurried over 
without care or revision. The fact however still remains 
that mistakes in regard to the Greek language, some of 
them enormous enough, occur not unlrequeutly: and that 
ignorance is occasionally manifested of Greek customs mid 

We will illustrate what has been saiil by h lew examples 
out of many. 

Pseudo-Gal L, I. $$ xx. xxi. The subject is the repudia¬ 
tion of Olympias, Philipp’s marriage with Cleopatra, and the 
brawl at the marriage-feast. The Syriac translator speaks 
of Olympias H3 cast out from among Philipp s wives^ and of 
Cleopatra us added to his other wives. When Alexander, 
returning from an expedition, finds his father in the act of 
celebrating his marriage, he says in ihe other authorities: 
“ When 1 give my mother Olympias in marriage to another 
king, I will invite you to the wedding; 1 ' M. has, on the con¬ 
trary : “1 will not invite you to the wedding, us yotj did not 
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** lllMM StWT-H, M V finrk, 

Ujipurrei folk biitb of Yiide* 

They li*TCii seolL, yTPt pkiiiui, 

Aid Biitlfnw Au±h> tkf grgt djl)t£ + 

And goth iicom .wuSf ydicho 

Tliev are thus tin Inf linn people, ns in PniludhuL 
This may lie the place to add that the author of our trans¬ 
lation introduces a numljcr of words which he calls Persian 
into his work. The first instance of this occurs near the 
beginning, in an account of some astrological calculations 
performed by Keetanubua: 11 He arranged the sun of crys¬ 
tal and the moon of diamond, arid Mars, which is cslled'in 
Persian I’u/irnm, of a red alone of the color of blood: Mer¬ 
cury the Secretary, which in the Persian language is called 
Titir, of an emerald; Jupiter, which is raltcd in Persian 
//Wfnor-rr [?], of a white stone; Venus, which is called in 
Persian Aunhttii, of sapphire, a stone of black color f?l; and 
keeper of hours {Saturn) called in the Persian Pharnbr<g > ’. 

We find, also: "Hector whom they call in Persian 
(l, 42 , Syr. p, 128 , where Meeroz is ajjoken of without any 
Homer in the original}; “ the Caspian Oates, Vcroop //mcr d* 
it is called 11 (u. 19 , Syr. p. 181 ); "^s-gaats, called in the 
Persian tongue Aorirca;" and "animats called fivmcd-noxs, 
which arc called in the Persian tongue merh tAul or berr faj h#’ 
jjn. -Q f ^yr. pp ? 272 , - 73 ); imd n tfiMi-tttwtm is jtiiL" iatiomxl 
m two places, the hitler of the two being where Alexanders 
bmy i£ to tms curried in it into Ejgjpt 
Twice only do words professing to be Indian occur The 
male and female trees (in. 17 , Syr. pp. 239 , 240 ), are called in 
their language Meetoora and Mioosa fin A. yamrtfm? tpmtonii, \ n 
B. iirnSiA fiaSntcy The huge animal, larger than an elephant 
in size, and called by V (J as well as by l’al lad ins, Odontoty- 
raunus,* is said in the,Syriac life to hare the name of Mash- 
fclet, in the native tongue. Only one allusion, and that a 
singular one enough, shows the translator to be acquainted 
with the Scriptures. It occurs in the narration of the build¬ 
ing of Alexandria, and is as follows; "And this Scnietlos 
is Joseph, the son of Jacob, wham the Egyptians regard as 
a god.' 


■ Ttii* Jiatur pn-Tt'd lire ureilii'V,U rmnuimi. Tire Fwirefc rrumtira 
l[i. 291; "Witt df the Tiuuit, n BKUHlar widl ill mi Imrna. lire £ii|-li«li jhh-tu 
mcntioni rkuikTauasifc (rkn(Tiraiin-i laruyr eFijnj n]a4J trilli cJ^f, *. 

hwm* *hiifp and htrotig. (Wibw I, 
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These examples are pcrhup more than sufficient to make 
it appear, that after all due allowances for mistranslation, 
and for arbitrary departures from the original or additions 
to it,—which however I must impute to him in the least 
degree—the text which the Syriac translator followed, dif¬ 
fered from that of A,, ami from Y/s Greek text, not only in 
containing certain larger portions not to bo found in either 
of theru T hut abo in many minor particulars. It was, in 
short, although not a new recension, like those in thq MSS, 
B. and C. p another, somewhat altered, edition of the text 
which A. represents. 

in- 

Two instances have just been pointed out, in which the 
Syriac life ngreEis with the Persian accounts of Alexander, 
while yet Pseudo-CalUsthcnes and his Latin translator have 
nothing corresponding. In th e-tie coses, however, ns was 
remarked, some of the medieval poem# furnish a parallel 
and thus make it probable that the Persians borrowed from 
a fuller Greek text, or from this very Syriac translation. 
A third Instance., where there is no parallel to bo found in 
occidental romances, is the visit of Alexander, under dLs* 
guise, as his own embassador, to the king of China (Tsiu)* 
This may be found in the third of the accompanying ex- 
tracts, Firdosi’s vendon of this fable, ns we learn from 
Spiegel's abstract (Alexunder-Suge, p, 31), is os follows: 
41 Iskcnder h , , wendet sick gegen den Faglur von China* 
Wieder in alter Weiso^, aksem eigener Gesundter er^ebomti 
er vor dem Fugfur, tmd wird mit alien Ebren empfungem 
Er Ubergicbt dem Fagfur ciiieii BriefJ worin der&rlbe in alien 
seinen Bcsitzungen and Warden bestiitigt wird, wean er 
den Iskunder ak semen Oberherrn onerkeiLuen will, und 
ihm von alien Friscluen des Landes Tribut bezahlt—am 
Begehrcn^ in das der Fugfur aueh willigi.” The Syriac Ufa 
is more modest, and gives indication, primps, of an earlier 
form of the fable, in that no submission on the part of the 
king of Tain is mentioned. 

Although, so far us I have observed, there is bo other ac¬ 
count of Alexanders visit to China, yet in the work of Pal¬ 
ladios inserted in the MS. A., he visits the silk’making peo+ 
pie of the Seres (Midler's Ps.-C + , p. 102); and in the English 
poem the same account re appears with some additions 
(Weber 1 ( 290), 
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tbe whole country was filled with the stench from the bones 
and skulls of men whom the horse had des’osired. This may 
he an oriental exaggeration of the translator* 3. It is also 
said tliat the horse hnd a natural mark on him, of a wolf 
holding an o% m hh mouth,* 4. Alexander bridles him 
mid then mounts, but in the other authorities, he rides on 
him without bridle, 6. Philips who happens to he on the 
wall inspecting troops, sees his son upon the horse. These 
Lost particulars seem to show n fuller and somewhat differ¬ 
ent text from any Greek one that is extant 

4. In Ps.*C. t i. § 15, Philipp, on consulting the oracle at 
Delphi {or, as the Syriac has it, on consulting Poleeoos. a 
diviner at lie] phi,. i. e L A polio t), receives the response, that 
lie who shall mount Bucephalus and ride through the city, 
shall reign over the world. The Syriac wholly mistakes the 
sense of a very plain passage, but among other things has: 
u Surrounded by elephant^ lie will run a great horse, 1 * ctc r| 
and these elephants tie introduces twice. It h possible that 
his text made mention of elephants, it being incredible that 
lie should so far pervert the present text, m to draw from 
it this absurdity* 

5. In a parage answering to V* A\ L £ 18 t the Syriac alone 
introduces Urn names of two of Aristotle's scholars, KaJhal¬ 
vah and Patccoon. These may be inventions of the trans- 

3 a to r 

tk In the account of the contest with Nicolaus (Ps,-C r L 
i IS), the Syrian n lone informs ns that Alexander received 
from his father forty hordes and sixty chariots with 

harnesses and bridles, and ten thousand dirthrs. This coin 
is introduced more than once. The games where Alexander 
fought are laid to have liccn at Ephesus* hut I now suatK'Ct 
ibis to be a blunder of the Syriac translation for Pisa of the 
original 

7. In Ps,-C. u. § US, Alexander compares the Persians to 
flies attacked by wasra but in the Syriac to honey-bees flee¬ 
ing before smoke* This looks like an intentional variation. 
In the same section, after the passage over the river Stnm- 
gas ( Istrakcenos, Syn), which all mention, the Syriac alone 
carries Darina across another river, which he calls the Lee- 
VttidsL 
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report of the messengers, Darius takes a handful of the 
mustard-seed into his mouth anti savs: L4 tkev are few but 
sharp / 1 " 

Tie Greek and V* agree with the Syriac in the number of 
letter in this passage (Pa-C_ L r||£0-40^ excepting that 
they want the last reply of Alexander ; but not a word about 
the shishmeen or the musuird-sced occon* in them all It 
h remarkable, again, tliat Mirkbond follows this variation 
from the Greek form of the fable. Darius save in this his¬ 
torian (Shea, p. B05): “I send you a coffer full of gold, and 
wi load o t sckuijlJ ■ to give you by these two objects an 
idea of the extent of my wealth and "powers/ 1 Zu-ul-Kur- 
wain (h eu A bunder) replies, m in N*: 11 , *. as to the scsjim^ 
Although the grains are many in numkr, it b however soli 
to the touch, ami pf all kinds of iood the least noxious and 
disagreeable. In return 1 send yon a fcyfs of mustard-aoed, 
that you may tasto and acknowledge the bitterness of my 
victory. 11 

This same incident of the seeds transmitted by each king 
to the other ]mm! westward also. It appear? in both the 
French and German ruinmiee^ In the French, Darius sends 
a loud of small white grains, sweet to the Utste, lika peas, 
more than a Spanish mule could carry, and bill* tell Alex¬ 
ander that he has more men than there are grains in the 
loath Piaffe Lamprecht describes those grains as popp y- 
seens* which Alexander was told to count if he would aseer- 
toili the lm>t of Darius. Alexander put some of them into 
his mouth, atid mid: H They are $o soft and taste so well 
that I Slope T shall well drive away hia army with my young 
nuiu ' Both romances make Alexander send back pepper- 
corns to Darina** „ 

■k In several particulars of the account of Bucephalus 
{Fri.dl, I. §§ 18, 17), the Syriac: translation differs from all the 
other sources above named. It agrees indeed with A. r nnd 
willi that MSi only, in stating that the wonderful nmmeatitig 
colt was brought to Philipp by rulers of Cappadocia* But 
it differs from A. and the rest— I, In saying that JByccphn* 
lus was ah at up in u circular iron prison* But the word 
hero used in the Greek, *£}-)t*Unf (tbfc mneelhurcif late T-iatin), 
may have been misunderstood, 2, The Syriac states that 
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origin of the oilier. Minor peculiarities in this translation 
are such as the following. 

L The legend represents embassadors from Darius os 
demanding tne tribute according to custom paid by king 
Philipp, They had come, says V. f li petitnm pceunkis a Phih 
ippo pretium scilicet oquie atone teme; 3t where perhnpa an 
obscure appre hens ion of the old symbols of earth and w&ter T 
demanded W the Persian king, gave rise to the fiction- Al¬ 
exander, titili i\ youth, replies * “Htecdne elements. Persau 
mortalibns vend!taut, qnse cunctia dens in commune largitua 
est? TI AB + and C. have the same response, the latter, how¬ 
ever, in another connexion. B. and C. make Alexander ask 
the embassadors w bat they expected to receive. They reply: 
rjo- zqwii «n^i icrjFjj.- tfAutfl fitvakw. The Syriac, although 
not containing this passage, implies its existence in Alexan¬ 
der's answer, which is: ,b go and say to Darius your master, 
that formerly, when Philipp had no son, the hens he pos¬ 
sessed laid golden eggs, but that they have become barren 
and do not lav, from the time that he had a son Alexander/* 
It is remarkable that, although not in the Greek of either 
of the recensions nor in the Latin, this anecdote is found in 
the Persian legend of Alexander. In Shea's Mirkboud (p. 
3*3), the parallel passage runs as follows: u As iHim, king 
of Ajetn t deposited in the strong hold of his treasury nn 
annual tribute of a thousand golden eggs from Filikoos, 
after that monazuh’s death he sent an embassy to claim the 
usual nek now lodgment; to which demand Iskander thus 
replied: 1 The bird which laid the golden eggs has long since 
disappcELred/ 1 * Firdori mentions the name circumstance. 

2* in nil the authorities Darius sends to Alexander a whip 
and a ball and a box of gold- (Ps.-d L £ 36.) i n the Syriac, 
Darina adds ten ni ensures of shishmeeu {se&nn^seeds) to 
symbolize the number of his troops. In his subsequent 
speech to his army, Alexander makes use of these seeds, 
and aaySj after putting some of them into his mouth: ‘‘they 
are minvbnt tasteless/ 3 And they recur in a letter 
from I}arie£ r where pardon is offered to Alexander: +I I 
have sent to you shishmeen. If you can count them you 
may know how numerous are my armies/* Finally Alex¬ 
ander sends Darius some mustard-seed, ^that you may 
know, 1 * Sava he, that a little mustard is sharper than 
much shiafiffieen /* And after the story is repeated in the 
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Another striking example of the greater closeness of rcla- 
lion between A- and K. t than between V. and either of them, 
h furnished by the poem in more than onu hundred lines 
which the flute-player Ismcnhu is narrated by A. anil V. 
(not by B. andi!), to have recited before Alexander, in order 
to arouse bis pity for fallen Thebes* V. does not mention 
hU name, ana makes use of about thirty lines of the orig¬ 
ins L The Syriac translator, though here also he is singu¬ 
larly at fault and full of blunders,, can be traced through a 
large part of ibo poetn. lie, like \\ p does not name Isma- 
nin& He probably had a corrupt test; but if tbc transla- 
tion into English does him justice* where he calls the inan a 
trumpeter, and flays that he “sung in the Macedonian lan¬ 
guage through the trumpet! for he understood the Macedo¬ 
nian language," it will bo difficult lo say what blunder he 
could not make. 

One more illustration only of the close relation between 
'S, and A. The poisoning of Alexander by Anti pater and 
hb son, is despaired by V. within the space often or twelve 
lines. B. aruiC. are fuller, but omit several particulars. A 
part of the narrative in A. is on a jingo where nearly all 
the words are obliterated The sounder portion of the nar¬ 
rative in that Mfe, begins thus!—w ° Evq^&itjr, 

7«HI-f iMthvUM i, *«F fitfi-’yu 

* raSiMdrft ivy The Syriac 

here s up biles the missing words: *' And the house in which 
he w m bad a door opening to the river Euphrates, lie 
ordered that that door should be left open, amt he told Lhe 
keepers ml to remain there to watch It" Then the two 
narratives proceed onward together ibr some time. 

In so vend coses where names are mentioned by A* k they 
are omitted by all the other texts that 1 have compared ex¬ 
cepting the Syriac 

§ 10 . 

A few of the principal peculiarities of the Syriac Kfe t by 
which it u distinguished from all the Greek recensions and 
from Julius Valerius, deserve to be noticed* We have 
already mentioued the two passages of considerable length 
found in the account of the marvels of the East, and Lave 
said that, as one of them at least must have had a Greek 
source, the presumption is strong in favor of the Greek 
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weapons* with powerful men forced the daughter of the 
Sliii t and he stands in disgrace. Whoever is Thorn in this 
hour, will be despised and contemned among men. Hold 
on ibis liour T O queen; for the star Mercury, the Scribe, p re- 
vuils in the zodiac, and the homed Goat was bom t and after¬ 
wards his sons were tdieniued from him, and went into the 
desert. In this hour the Dogstar was bom. In this hour 
therefore seat yourself un the couch of childbearing, and 
advance your pains as vigorously as you can, for lho sake 
of Jupiter the Iovut of virgins. In this hour was born Dio¬ 
nysus, the quiet, peaceful and hum hie, who taught rest 
And in this hour, Ammon having ram r s horns wag bom. 

As to the Bucket and Fishes [Aquarius and Pisces?]. 

in this hour was hum the father of men and the king of 
gods and the holder of the world; he who establishes the 
kingdom—Jupiter, was bom in this hour, 0 queen.” 

Of this long passage, evidently abounding m mistransla¬ 
tion^ and looking somewhat like a version from a poetical 
original, we have nothing in B*, 0, or V, A, is here tuber- 
ably corrupt,* but amid the corruption m trace a text very 
much contracted indeed, but yet reminding the reader con¬ 
tinually of the Syriac. For the passage beginning: * 4 for this 
hour Scorpio prevails/' A. affords the following parallel; 

' it jfuf it xmfvfe [cr«op.Tfflv 1 not jtmJ iS Milder propose], *ut d 
Jiui#<pu^r Idtlr alitr^fwr « W'tTQ.tu? 

l«frEt£ V&* }f*r4p*rrn hu'tj Spq! * ta W roE? xafvar^tfn. 

What the sense b here X cannot tel! r hut 3sVs 11 great armies 
of animals will devour him 1 * * seems drawn from 
.. Again In the sentence beginning:* 14 for in this 

hour Cancer and Saturn/ 3 wo have In A.: 4 j-tip *&$*/•*£ * *ui 

K\*frr &1 tlflM fUr idivir rihivir i7U$m , M i ihti + Uhl ! Jm'p* drftfrt* Tor 

xtgarov* Afterwards the passage: Ll In that hour Horn-sliape 
, , , Libra/ 1 etc, finds its parallel in A/s ^ jrdg M^rij 

^irp5 [corrupt, but the last word giving occasion to the 
Libra of the Syriac] nflUi MOvd** titr ffpJnrpJ*, #?ri *«ru',?g nA 

h a v& Vitlvr p sJ fi'gtfhtP SitUii nuj'llu, dl&j fU Jtiyl 

ytiyn ttUviy [jriylv tclivt?]. And in the same way sev¬ 
eral other resemblances may be traced. 

^ MUllcr jaFtlr A.V text* * h\cb liv giT« in hia imEet: " Ct«k)f A. 

ubedririi nimlM'lii* j«i L lwt It* tcurirn nmmsi et Hfcl&errakm. ut vrilyi 

□t vrrfcuna qtudcui fiinjirv qun fc e^rurel, mldlfjis#*. 1 tuIi'I'clt. 1 " A corrupt text, 
ju> wi*il 03 an Ln?p* i rfrcl biu-wlftigis t>f lbs orLi'iiiiiJ. iJj.iy Lulvc vrutArra^vd Uie 

3 jriac tmuitalor here. 

tgi* it, 49 





narrative between CVcmrl N , M found in a ridiculous story 
of the adM#emci#3 of B'leephhlns. Nicolaus having plot¬ 
ted the destruction of Alexander in the second eon teat, wnere 
the kfrtT used Bucephalus in lien of ittiotber korse t the ani- 
tn&X J^bed to fury by I Jifl whip, raise* bis front 

legs, and'trikes NEcoIuhh deod # ami also tears another com* 
hatant from his chariot, by edging hold if his kit hand 
with the mouth. The tttdi monte of this also lie in the MS, 

0-> where wr have KtfJ 5 rt^frt # r.rLr^* nriJf ErmGVf, **ll 

£ 9 - 

On the other band, act oplj does agree with A, in 
almost every instance where that MS. diffrns from B, and 0. 3 
or from either of lhcm P but in several instances the resent- 
b!Races, when the Latin translator condemn the narrative, 
are quite striking. One such instance occurs early in the 
life, in the account of the birth of Alexander, Olympias is 
told to endure her*pang?, until a favorable conjunction of 
the planet* shall arise. Noateiiebus in X v iiftJr calculating 
the stars, tpcafes as follows: w Belay Beating yourself a little, 
O oueeiL, until an hour passes; for this hoar Scorpio pre¬ 
vail*^ and Saturn and the ^un and Libra ore adverse, and 
whoever is born m ihisJimir, great armies of aniimiU will 
devour him. And In this hour the zodktia1 signs of the sun 
move very fast. Bat hold on, and strengfhch yourself, and 

S Rss this hour: Tor in this hour Cancer and'Saturn were 
uped by his children, and then was born a biforen. and he 
bound him and threw him into the sea, and the sea was 
emptied from hid increase, and Jupiter took the throne nf 
heaven in his stead. In that hour Ldcoopus was bom T who 
taught revolution. Ip that hour Horn-shape bathed ; 
Libra forsook the. beam of ponce, and from her height chme 
down to the esirtl^ and held intercourse with the Elly Idnutu- 
tance [EndymionJ, and of him she brought forth a oh arming 
w>n, rind he died by it flarne of Fire. Therefore lie who is 
bom in this hour, mil die in the fire. In this hour hotm^ 
loving Venus was married* and Mars was kHk ^without 
sworn or blow. In this hour the .women who serve Yon us 
mourn find weep for her husband. Pass by this hour, for 
the god Mars rises up and threatens. In thb hour, Mar?, 
the fovor of adulterers and warriors, linked and without 
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and rcra of Km-ajaru This b a blunder for son qjf Arons (so 
B.; Cv baa Amelia j A. r Abealns corrupt for Areina j Y. has 
nothing), king of Aeamauix ft h curious that the modern 
Greek romance of Alexander*' calls Nicolaus son of Bjiriiin 
(instead of Arcing and evidently corrupt). Here it may be 
worth while to notice a dose agreement between A. and N. 
When Alexander solves to contend with Nicolaus in the 
chariot race, lie says, according to the Syriac; “1 have 
8worn by the progeny of the gods and of"my fathers, and 
by my conception m my mothers womb of the offspring of 
the gods, that in this very contest iVill vanquish you, in the 
contest of homes and chariots; and I will also come to your 
country, and both yoy and nil |he people in your country will 
I conquer in my fury,” A. has. AWJtop, faiwtf djj* ^ ICTU 

lt.tiootI> „ rul Tffii Jtrtrnfpx ifwv (bIv) &£ ***l fofMr %(in 

►UBsJffw, Mil ir TjJ nnr^Ji 'Amryttfriar dtnarl a* Ilcre 

B., G. andT. condense, but all the differs Decs be tween A. and 
X. are due to free translation. Again, N* gives the'mmies of 
the combatants at the games three limes over; the otherau- 
ihcjritics oil]j twice. These names, he k noticed^ differ in 
X. from those in the Greek and Latin, and in the three places 
from one another, N, a iso alone jfivefl the names of the char¬ 
iots (or charioteer^ as he must have read it in hi> original 
t&sc i ), lS% Hi r 11 1 o rmore r g i v vs the igunes of fou r of A1 e xa n- 
deris borees; the MS. C gives those of two. But the princi¬ 
pal taints of agreement here between X. and U. are first an 
account of the colore which the Oombatants wore, X. says ; 
" Now the champions were m\ml in gutnenta of various 
colors. The first put on sky-colored apparel; (be second 
and third, scarlet clothing; and the fourth, green clothing; 
and the JlAh and sixth, garments of tlie color of wax ; and 
the seventh, violet-colored robe$; and the eighth p purpled 
The genu of this appears in a passage, concerning which 
Mil Her remarks; u Cod, C\ p™posiere mtereaUiu hjiljct, nes^ 

ceo u u de, hice : K<«t Wr/3 .\ i t nj 3 r >_ ■< i jmtjj rVrn£ ■*& i 

a. ■■ wAtj} Kfuuv ij Kvqittitn; ifavki [n corrupt, word for which 
MiiUcr conjectures rrpao^ or ri^rufri^, but would suit 

the Syrjjw text better], This is all which 

0. eon tarns regarding the colors of the combatants. But the 
most striking point of resemblance in this portion of the 
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The only long omission in Jf* of matter found in A. b 
that of Chapters vi-xnr of Book ih This parage com¬ 
mences oiler the termination of Alexanders afluErs with the 
Athenians, and closes just before Alexander goes* disguised 
EL 5 a messenger, to the camp of Darius, In me Greek and 
Latin, Alexanderppoeotb against the I^tcvNihemonians whose 
submission he receives, then marches through Cilicia against 
the barbarians, bathes in the Cvdnus, autf is cured by the 
physician Bhilipp, of the illncssMins contracted breaks the 
bridge over the Euphrates, has his life attempted by a Per¬ 
sian, rejects the otters of a satrap to betray Darius, nud when 
now in the vicinity of the enemy by a Stratagem makes 
them believe that ills army is much greater than the realitv. 
In this passage also, se veral letters from Darius to Pores and 
to hiaown satraps with their answer are inserted. Instead 
of all this N. mjs : " Then Alexander departed from th - to, 
and went to M&efedon, and came to the borders of Persia 
and encamped on the river Tigris, And Alexander weliL 
as a messenger, till he came to Babylon/’ The Syriac trans¬ 
lator then goes on to describe A le x under s visit to the pmp 
of the Persians, and his dress, in terms which ore taken noxn 
the description in the original, of the dress of Darius." In 
the original, furthermore, nothing is said of Alexanders 
vMfc to Macedonia or of his entrance into Babylon (or Baby¬ 
lonia). In the original, again, a motive is given for Alex¬ 
ander^ going disguised to the Persian camp:—Ammon, ap¬ 
pearing to him in a dream, informs him that his messenger 
will betray him, and orders him to take the mission upon 
himself This looks like nh intentional contraction of a full 
text, but as the Syriac mm=ktor hti^ made use of this lib¬ 
erty in no other instance, he may have here followed a de¬ 
fective authority. 

An instance when the Sy riac translator gives us matter, 
to he found in the MS, C. only and no where else, occurs in 
the de&cnptioiL of the contest between Alexander and Nico¬ 
laus {PS--CL i« ^ IS, 19), where N. 13 much fuller than any of 
tin;? recensions, and deviates in minor points from thcm'ulL 
Thus the garnet at which Alexander and Nicolaus contend 
are celebrated at Ephesus* instead of Olympia, and Nicolaus 
(Nicaleos) is king of Arieta and in another place of Iloleea, 
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Some df these partisufafts we propose to speak of more at 
h irga Fi rat, i he i j t the ord or of to e narmc I ve iuN. eoi tie id , 
we believe throughout with that in A., with the exception 
that Chapter xvil. of Book j> of Psemlo-Cadl in the Syriac 
follows Chapter xvi. This U probably due to mere over- 
sight, ret tilled ns far as possible afterwards ; for m this X + 
departs from Llie Latin, and all the Greek authorities. 

hti, (C.) CoviTtrHLlj^n helween AriilullB ninl hn sdanWlb Cnrrr*p?ittdnit# 

ftrftrwn -IWAit* (feqjd* in V.) PMlijp m retwwn^ A/ftnlfldrr* .ik« 

rVpiffif it, Uhc vfJi AiWiiml Philipp iiitofvefl Olj lupin* mid 

ipnm w Clwijifttnu A remmLn^ 1 from the quarrels with hi* fnlbiT, and ■ 

nfLi rwikiJu monctlti hm to hin matin, r. _ i iurniw Martin?wi (Methane) with 
ajj arme. On Si 1 - fi‘1 lam- hi- find* I .lsT^ vriiLn- * L 1 cj3 _j - 3rtc l 1 ift numihui; tribute. aud 
ai iiris tk in A. (gw* with r*n urine to the Mraln," flf the ArinusLi’Ji^ 

1 lu unoLher dty if Usi c Thridaam it; 1- (3 r t ok L Th&i ff-erck :■* \ Tfl u -JUiia-) r n- ■<&*.- 
aiAAti.4 Philipp, A. return* in ikne m day Uhl-i m ■ ■ I- -, and ut hare ±ui inp-r- 
Vivw with Su* htianr yrl ali*e. PrvjKtf*** «] army ami ship- does urer ibn 
id of li-iiLl.'H hi iLocrte, OiuilrrdrHi (Chrtliitgi-k Libra, fra 1 Mi J fauiMria, 
pnK*i to .U; li-ij'iij ■ I where he? limis ah iuttripthHi relating to Naktoehft- and him¬ 
self [. and 1 1 h T v ft?. MfUkijptM he f re hi Alcmmlrf * 1 : 111 / /Jamc and between the 
bitlomnd two- uf lib natrai - A. fighu a preat ImuEe with Ibnti^ hi Aiahia. 
On returning hi Grewa hr! rifftn Elecoun (IhiimVI, Bflbjhkir (Alukra), ittf 
rlxi/L^i of Uwuvu. (th* S^uiEiici, tic, Uc cuiaruU* shu urarLy i,i Apulia At Ahur- 
lUDtUf (^M itf 'Aif^nTnidt—MS. A-> Soda TbeLrt. Attend* the 
* Olympian i*nrjisi*i uf lV irinEla, |r 133 ftp! ace ft thn Athonimi EMO^i-i-niEe J P.'ir 
ievnfud (flatieifrju iiF|«nanQPl of wJulto tlw fAidfle AiUtiMfli of Dr- 

imiftttsHoi |.jr viiH, la*Iter «*t A, tu tlh! Atlmikit iB.i A, to meet 
DiLiiu^, enttfnr Fii.* cninp a* hb tfwii » iij! •'-.iiltir, *7it" .it tiiv h.'tirL wit3i D.trinfr 
and dotccTt^i Untile aiui tkfual (if D^rsv,^ A. tbit* th« 

** ipiaptu of Crrui" and lotllb* of tiki? pEEraiim^ AH^a^ioinliot! nf Fiy I 1 *'* 

l if lu .1 ufllwri U? pints iJt.L '1 ihe r\xk| of A- who ginitbihe* iKq 

mnrderi'jTH, cone-w«id.« wilil tlie wife ^ttl ni^;!c. r Dafiu-, 

tif Tfliiwi Lb daughter, A. v^eLLU t\m Biumaiirft of \iit- mwy UU way t.■ ... 

piiur. titisr of India. Fimf i^dcfuaJed awl Klatn , LetW fmftl tin' Ibrkli- 
rn^. U i r jjjTilrnLrLnA} to A, Prtld hii LotcnrLew_ villi iheiil. Ar> « ■ .'■ iU r I* A r i* 
totit 1^00*1 f ik$ aJvfntMft* on - ^ in tfre Emt. ( A^+A^) VUlt to 

ElfjiULa i^uiL-n of Sanmii 1 ^ d.-^in-., auicj Lb dFlceliun Fiy [lie -a ■ n vlw 
lui- bb pictBKv \TiiL t» ■ mifti'd filaee whfiro &rpc%hfli (Senipbp piTiH ham 
an wiwffc Vbtl tn the lanil of Itm Am^*iB ^Auiazons^ letter from Arb- 
tntl-u, mid friiBl \ to OlymiiULx, Miljn- ijifi wondor^ r-f the land of -.LuknrsA, 
t-Ti* fVudJir» ■“ Bft?iytcin hetoktaln^ Lh di.'ntk 1« i fiv AnltpiUiin 

md ClnandroTL EfT^ta nf Hm ptilvmlti^ A MW Will Cmoaa (jVirEiea#) 
niitl Ptolemy aunH^ ie> -IntFv wliat A. gire# to thA Utter. C3Hef of the Mua- 
Elaiiian K'lhnurit Will nf A. Hb atLd tJjieri m jj Aleianjrlai 

wldL-li he fcuflt- A t tho «Jtl, th«' [run-Lalnr adJa that nfur tie third in Jklij Im, 
jho duY railed KlaLAtoeEdec, latmirr ofyoufA TIm-™ Fi*j U:cn no -oih 
|in^. "M*V UkL' Lord find pi%vrttl to Id- soul villi iFk- Ifil^ thai liavt- id]- 
him jmd tl^ne tf*t hi*ur of liini." | S^aft- where the SvTh tran^L 
1.- !JK [Liu-. b fulltir than the MS. A, nfc prrnkMl m ilaEkn, A. in Eiacentlie>eA 
denotes addltiui^ R, oeaUdnu. snd 0., taE*pjd|tiHi]. 



This appendix we have: thought well worthy of being printed 
in the Jotirij-al of the Grkigai Society T in* one of the speck 
mens of the Syriac work, The life itadf ttmsx be regarded 
as a translation at first or second hand from a Greek anginal. 
Wo fluppos#It td he nil imtriediate t mn fllatittn, but cannot 
entirely m'rount on this hypothesis for the amazing diflfer- 
cnee* in the proper mimes* wkieb wilt be spoken of in their 
place. The Greek source was unquestionably the same ns 
that from which A. mid V, are drawn/ Deducting the very 
great Idunders occasionally committed by NL (the Syriac life), 
it adheres to m original text more faithfully than V, docs; 
and is usually more full than A* p wh tm the two differ* Arbi¬ 
trary contractions of the original are seldom attempted by 
the Syriac translator. The order of the narrative is with one 
exception the same as in A, and V,; and in one case only b 
thereat! omission of any considerable length. Wherever B. 
an d C + differ from A., they ditler uho front N s ; hut in erne or 
two instances CL alone contains passages,-—one of which Is 
evidently nn interpolation,—which arc found m X. and no 
where else. The conclusion to be drawn from this k, that 
the Syriac tmmlnloi- bad before him a iuHer G reek text t han, 
any now existing. Finally,, N. contains two passage s of coin 
siclcnibk length in the account of the wonders in Indisi^ which 
suv neither in which is very brief in this place, nor in V. T 
which is more copious. A part of the materials in these 
passage 'm worked up in another form and another place by 
CL; while the rest are not extant in :my Greek text* And 
here the curious fact disekaks itself that a portion of this 
new matter appears irf Firdori 1 * Shah Xfmieb, As a Greek 
source is betrayed by one of these passage^ the presumption 
is that l>otli are simple tmnal&tioiis from one and the same 
manuscript with the tts t These two passages arc subjoined 
as among the more curious portions of the'work. 1 J 

# 0nut|k PvC, IL Jtffl, SB, with th*' «'crrtid ^slricl fram (ht Bjf. tmiil. 

f It ^Ry net for Jirnts.- 8^ jut! \n a mtu n luief Lufota af ^nlcni* a f ihr 
Sjri.ii- \ffv ef AWnmtar, aEiIhku’Ii H BLfm « *u dwJ? with the nr^iuuciit 4 
tbi 1 MB. A_ nf ?»™lo-C«31kllwJii u CTitcii for ISiilbr, m hid 3n|rw3iji P ‘'tiaij n> 

dial aulJiLir. 

t (N T pdM#fon) r LLji^r Egypt* Amin# fr™ encjitflipneft Irj Mal^hW 

nb^. nnj Ifir i* W^t tf/fJ IWHWi tilt ’ 1 falfoi'T Ckf A]uBEK)l!r r fMJrRLillijLIW Oh'TR- 
blai thttl fop i* r I if AmiDoiL TV «mr nr^ nJTny the jpalomyof iThilipa 
jTAc birift cj A 'V-viwin* drfmiftd nmtit th,- ny&t ttmjunetiQn vf fkt pfanrlt, {{h 
tuter*. Tfosce|sfoatu“ kot^nt tom CjippAdodn. Akuntlfir OmnrhKlllkcbjii 
iiilii fi Jilt, Pirn] hr JSurJn^N prtrtilp^e Afo. 1 uuid-er riJc-Ti flian f 
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ia an curly Greet text. 3. Matter in A. which h not in V- 
—not la speak of the treatise of PaLhdius on the Brahmans 
which b evidently an insertion by a later hand—is such ns 
tallows: the brief narrative of the subjugation of MusfenUtij^ 
of the storming of the iwk Aomiis, and the siege of the 
city of the Mali!; the attempt of Alexander after he was 
poiscmed to throw himself into the Euphrates; and the bar- 
gain between Perdiceas and Ptolctny to divide the empire. ' 
lA I git nr bne quoque,* says Muller, sersortim milt Lament a 
jpotuverb, 1 ' 1 This may t* true of the passage in ii. f but the 
passage including tile two last riix;uinstances Ini. 32), b 
shown to be ancient by the parallel place in the Syriac life, 
and might easily have been omitted by the Latin translator,, 
whose account of Alexanders death ris much contracted. 

H 

An Armenian life of Alexander, under the title Pudftiu- 
tliiun Aditkwndri (History of Alexander of 

Maccdon), was published by the M cc h i laris ts at Venice in 
IB42, and is attributed by them to Moses of C horeae, cent, v. 
Of this I learn from other sources that it follows atibat&n- 
tially the recension contained in A- But how far it resem¬ 
bles a ehI how far it differs from our Syriac life, I have no 
means of judging. At the end of the iirsi book, as it stands 
in A. and V PJ that is, alter the sack of Thebes, this version 
adds; H Here are finished the bit til and deeds of Alexander 
by the wise Aristotle. We commence now with his expe¬ 
dition to Phitacae* a city of Athens/ 1 Then at the end of 
the life appear lamentations over the death of Alexander by 
himself, Olympias, Koxana and his captains and soldiery 
together with words of admonition to hjs friends. Neither 
these lamentations! nor the words above cited, which serve 
2 ss a preface to the second book, are in the Syriac life, nor 
in A. nor V, 



We are new prepared to enter into the relations of this 
Syriac life of Alexander somewhat more fully. _ It- conatsu? 
of two parts, the life proper, corteponding with Pseudo 
Gnllislheiaea, and a short appendix containing a curious form 
of the story respecting Alexander's expedition against Gog 
Magog and the other nations within the northern mountains. 


tunes in distant rejribus, one narrated by him m A. and V rf 
m the tbirtl book, in tetter* to Aristotle and Olympias. B. 
inserts these marvels in two places, partly in the second 
book out of their connexion, and partly in the third, where 
the historical form is substiluted for the epistolary. B. as 
well ns a baa the story of Gog and Magog, or of the unclean 
nations whom Alexander walled up within the northern 
iiHiuntui ris. which b unknown to the earlier recension* 

The MS, i\ contains a still litter form of the narrative, 
them that which appear* in H f but one Which b hosed on 
the recension found in that MS. It goes farther than B. in 
stamping upon the epistles of the earliest recension, which 

f ive an account of the wonders of the East, ci narrative form. 

i contains much new matter not in tbr instance, a 

a tony that Alexander, after the death of Darina, on returning 
to Ar'gypt through Juda tt, gave in Lsb adhesion to the Jewish 
fkitb, and subsequently introduced the worship of Jehovah 
at Alexandria, making light of the gods of the country. 
The occurrences at tie- l-y dims, already narrated twice, 
take place again at a lake "in ^Egypt. Tbb MS, mm far 
ahead of the others in sis love of the marvellous, the - most 
absurd sped men of which is that Bucephalus, already dead 
(Pseudo-Call. iii. ii\ even according to C/s account as it 
would aeem, appeaira aKve again nt the time when Alexan¬ 
der is poisoned, and after tearing to pieces the boy who gave 
him the mtLcn, expires at his master’s fecL 
A* and W r although manifestly belonging to the same re* 
oeaskp, differ considerably from one an other. And here 
the ability to judge fully what was the original form of the 
Eat in version ts not in our power. It b quite probable that 
when Zachcr's edition shall have appeared, the i■dilation of 
new manuscripts will bring this vtrfsion and A, closer t» 
gt'lher. At present tb. principal ddlercnccs are these: 1. 
One or the other exceeds In fullness or in brevity; In gen¬ 
eral V. contracts the more expanded text of A.; but the case 
is sometimes reversed: thus in the chapter on the marvels 
of India, V, b more copious. 2- V. has some new mint ter* 
not in A., as the passage cqnocming^ the mythic ancestors of 
Alexander from Phavorimis (i. IS), another enumerating the 
maternal Ancestors of Alexander front*,Achilles downward 
(i. 42 ) t and a letter from Aristotle (iii. 27). The flame letter 
appears in the Syriac life of Alexander, iind must have been 
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We have thus reached the Greek Pfcudo-Canbthene^ 
and ita translation into l* *fltin n as the earliest known source 
of the mythic life of Alexander. Upon the publication of 
the former, for the first time, in Mullers edition of Arrian* 
(Bans* 184d) r it name to light that the Greek nmnnseriptfs 
present several .refikhricnlions,—purposely made, as if the 
new editors were aware of the fientimw character of the 
narrative, and felt that they had the right of filtering it at 
will Muller finds three aiich editions in the manuscripts, 
which he calls *A. B. and & A Leyden MS, from which 
Berger published an extract, agrees closely with A* To 
this form of the G reek the Latin version also comes nearest. 
The manuscript A. T although deplorably corrupt and in 
parts Lacerated, furnishes us no doubt the cur best form. B. 
ia next in the order of time, and (J- is latent of all. The two 
latter afford soma proofs of being written after Christian 
ideas began to prevail* but 1 have observed no traces of this 
in A.f All Ihero is heathen. 

The following are the principal differences between these 
three editioti$, a& pointed out by Muller. The MS. B.—-which 
that scholar bits made the basis of bis edition—indicates a 
jplain attempt to introduce somewhat of the truth of history 
into the fabulous narrative. Thus in this Alexander,, 
after subduing the tribes of Throw, goes down immediately 
into Greece; Demosthenes mouses the Athenians, and Thebes 
is destroyed. A.* on the contrary, with Y. (Julius Yaleritos), 
makes Alexander proceed on a journey to Italy and Africa, 
found Alexandria, tight one battle with the ecnendaoF Da- 
rius t mid then* on his return to Greece, snek Thebes; while 
Demosthenes is tin.- pacificator at Athens, nod Demades the 
favorer of warlike measure??. 1L> however, cannot let the 
Italian expedition go unmentioocd, but represents Alexan¬ 
der &s pacing from the Southern coast of Asia Ms nor to 
Sicily and Italy. The peril of Alexander from bathing in 
the Gj-dnus is placed by B. before the battle bf I mm t while 
A + and V. assign it to the time before the battle of Arbebw 
The wonders of India, and Alexander’s marvellous adven- 


m da Xi^nW \m\ prup^m^S eh to!"the teal uf tha MS. C, fnr puli- 

licttlou* gftd I uni in" Lhs jfcrtsrcis at Ellf*ftsd«X ILunLKlfiU, tnUtt-Ut (pub 1 
Ynirnl io iSSS), prett Nirnl eiknuM» frttm the ftredc und Imm Jdiu« ValtoHqft 
44 Well *4 rrvtu nn M F retort iraiulMiun of Uni work. 

f For U» ooty (n*wnslilf tfiueptwm to this nftwi, cwpip. I lb *4 the 

*7 
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or contract, with the tree spirit of (roT^winr gir raoim, that 
•geography mid i^rsona! names a^ume different forma at 
thd* wiH* and that evsti essential parts of tie earliest story 
are discarded by one or more of them. Thus no portion of 
* the work of P^ndt^Callbtbenss can have been earlier than 
the story of Nectanebus* and of the disgusting fraud prac¬ 
tised by him which resulted in the birth of Alexander. But 
the French ami the German jjoems both allude to this story 
only to condemn it. The French author says, after mention- 
InglLe imputations of the enviouH against queen Olympias; 

“la mine h rjiii trnali m Ful irk; 

Qnar H plnaior dwdmt, ievu auk kgorie, 

quo Albuuufrcs t*et nist de Wtaitleri?; 

cur 5 rtatifl ki\ fill Has -si ccmc b klrc die. 

urt i. den* iIk- Vjm^ f >J ;i i i w do grande vxjisdie ‘ r 

Ntttnbu* ot a nan en La langho armhk 5 

n, fuMtre aid a fonfant, coi qtle mu ii en die.—p. 4. 

The English Kyng Alisauader, on the other hand, fitr 
from guarding the hmor of the Macedonian queen, goal 
through the story T jost filler the model of Julius Valerius 
with the exception, that Keobinebus is Philipp's enemy, and 
determines to be avenged upon him. And in general this 
|n.Hjtii i& 50 similar lo the earlier fosfln of the fable, that one 
may suppose that the author had before his eyes one of thole 
prose trench romances, from which Berger gives extracts, 
in the Station et Extraits ties Manugcnt?, tome ami. r and 
which is little else than a translation from the Laim of 
Jolins Valerius. The German poem again knows no more 
of the story of Gog and Magog than the first form of the 
Greek fable does, out both the French and English inter¬ 
weave tikis singular story into their works—the latter at 
cob^dcTablo lcrigUu The French poetu resolves all the 
wanders which Alexander saw in India Into the narrative 
form; while Pfeffu Lampreeht preserves the original episto¬ 
lary form, winch is retained by Valerius. Probably, iu 
this he followed hb iminedktc ^authority r although Gervi- 
mis* finds in it a proof of refined art. These may suffice 
its specimens of the differences prevailing in the ffledifcvnl 
poems of this cycle. They imply not only free choice of 
materials,. but abo diOoreiice of Lmmediiute source* 


1 dcr jK.irftechr'tt XnlLoci.il-IJtvfatur lItt Dtatsdlwi], f. 5SJ&. 
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The English [wnnij also, prmcijjally drew its matoriids 
from French sources. The author gaya (y, 21B&): 

"Tlia, IrntjoJl [a [La writing] 

In the- Ffi>rn’h| wel v-wis: 

Tlierfore V hav.: hit to colour 
Bwowed of t lift fjityu sutnnrev* etc. 

The name source must be ascribed to the poem of IMe 
hampiedil, who mentions his master at the beginning of 
lib work, 

* t^lkCrirEi von Bisftnzun 
der hmlito un~ dtz licL zu : 
iW hi.! Liz in wsHttken gnt,fall tit; 

Ih han is uns m duththeii IxtIElLvL 

nkimuri ne h< huldigo mil], 

ata- i];lz htltwh &6 angen eudi ih.” 

That i% 1 Alberts of Itenn<;aii (?) brought us this book. lie 
composed in the French, and I have jurariged it in German, 
Let no one find fault with mo t for a? the book says so my I. 3 

The published f rench romance is a most wearisome work 
of more than twenty thousand Alexandrine verses, exceeding 
thus the other two poems which are about ©pal in length, 
by nearly two-thirds in Jlie number of lines and much more 
in the amount of matter. That the authors of this poem 
drew iiom a Latin source appears from the poena itself 

u la vert^ iUy I uftorft, m corn li rai* Ft 1 ih( t 
m chn ifo C^t.ddm^ La juherv li Tout Fdfim&t, 

L|iii dtj lladn fe traist Y el en ronnm lu luhtT —j?, 2 i £J. 

M_ Talbot* pays of it: M nous ne don to ne pas le moindre 
du monde. quj: 1e poL-ine, objet de notre ikude, ue soil utte 
imitation versifies du Pseudo-Callisthfenes.^ The same tiling 
is true, unquestionably, both of the German and of the Eng¬ 
lish poem. Although there may be evidence in these works 
of access to other sources, and among the teat of acquaint* 
anec with facts derived from Q, Curtins, it is dear that 
Psaudo-C^illiothenea has furnished thorn with a large part iif 
their materials arranged in nearly the order of the original. 
Of their relations to one Another this is not the place to 
speak, Suffice it to say that they ehcnm and reject, enlarge 

* Eaiii rtur U L*g&mlf teuyn l.rs-1*- <3 ratiil limn let Remw m Fr*»s»s m 

IJOMwnie |*«r Eug&lM TuIbcKL Fu-fis*. JESO, 
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Accepting M W e do the general coo elusion of Spiegel ire 
cannot conceive that the particular narrative of Alexander's* 
appearing ns his own embassador before Darius is of east¬ 
ern origin, ft appears in Muller's MS* A., in Julius Vale* 
riu^. and in our Syriac biography, which three represent 
ttie oldest fbnn now extant, of the Greek myth* It appears 
atso in Ffkfffe Lainprockfs Alexander mid in our English 
Kyng Alutamider, although not in the publedied French 
romance on this subject. In short it is identified with the 
occidental fable, nnd s 113 far jus wo can judge, has nothing 
jiCeuliarlj' eastern about it* Alexander played the some 
trick a third time upon his visit to China; and this may 
perhaps, like i\m expedition against the liussiniis in Xi^ittni p 
ins * 1 like the Gog and Magog story, be on eastern invention, 
although our Syriac manuscript include it, arid thus shows 
that it may Lave had a prior existence in a Greek original, 

* |A 

The Fable of Alexander had great attractions for the mind 
of Europe in the middle age, and served as the subject of 
romances in Old l 'rench, German, English, Spanish, Old 
Nerve, Danish, Swedish and Bohemian. Several romances 
if this cycle lie unpublished in the libraries of Franceuind 
Germany t written in the old languages of those countries; 
but the: printed tkh? m b arc Li Romans d^Alixandre by Lam- 
Lcrt h Tors, and Alexandre de Bern ay; and the Alexander 
of Piaffe Lampreebt.* Both poems seem to have been com- 
posed iu the twelfth century. The English poem Evng 
Alisaimdcr, wan published by Weber ju his Metrical lio- 
otance&of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centit' 
ries, from a manuscript of the fourteenth, but no certain 
name or date has Ijeen found Jbr the author.' Another Alex¬ 
ander in tlw Scottish dialect, from which Weber has given 
a lew extract^ wits translated from the French in the fifteenth 
cent my* 


* hi Lt'AliAHSilre wn* jjulluihdd br II. UiriwJimt rgmttKart 

l«:nVjL ** irf th-‘ ^tiluide* uvutrJ hr the- ‘ Itl^mrr unW Tih *iirk «jf 
IdMfmjtt fin* apt™- I ill Kubbhdii i Xhutariito Vkm»ctier Spndrt urj<j 
USiimlor, 1SS8: uuJ nifaiu ici \m tfcdHiU? tic* 1*1** IfclsrhainferU. I barn 
uW WijiHMiiii'i ttcjj useful tMiidoq (FraiMurL wj ihu Hatn, 13301 askd q w* 
madi |a it, 




nand Hurt of Nisimi ngnim from can eidto no surprise, 

and otilv proves that the my Hi rad ju*t t!i« oiuwr course in l)h> 1-jwI, 
a* it 4iJ in the W-i hi the middle age*. Every poet cndoavrirsd to 
accommodate ilia fiction, oh far a* might U% to Kir- own circuit la hiij* 
and «m ; thus Finlcii-i deplete AUanatlcr more jl* a Onri-iiun 

king, \th li- 1 ivss-. acquainted only with the lat- j r By^icljnc empertu^. 
An I for this reason too hn tranqiorla qinjotl QlofifPf [Candace! into 
AcuIjilij^Ea, -fiEsiri' ho could do nothing with SeminnO^ and h« r k.n-g- 
doni, whik' XiiLitni on the otliur Imml earri^ her to J3i Titan, and in 
general lap tLc ^ em- of thu ftfpkltiioti in oilier rouiitrtcs. The 
whole Iirh ii fheidedlj Mowlam coloring, ju*s a* the meHEriival forma 
of the Mde him a Christian, Tho only deviation, worth turning, 
of 11 lu Mo 'i !1. froan tin- W..I.!!T1 r->i.. !.■■• i,- ill.- HOrV of tin birth 
of l.^kenJiT: -wh m akemiiniu which tr plilily intentional, Li 
cxplabrd by the nfll-ndcd naliimsd pride of Ujh \ ^rsinmt, which wa\ 
ftfhnmfil to be obliged to aclmowl^dgc iW victory of n fordgner. 
This very natural turn given t-■ tiie fiiU> wo* bug ago looked til iu 
this light. And, It-slIj, iIjnl the 'historiani recei ve the folita as mi»i 
iibit-Ty Jut* in- gritind in the uucritiwil spirit of diftruld'lb uml 
fiinU tte analogy in the West* m we have already remarked m the 
introduction. 

“ Further, we have already eipt^od it as our opinion that Alei- 
nmler hm been confused with u fabulous conqueror of enrlv Arab 
antiquitv— l>mt-Knmehu From this eetnmingllpg of fable* we 
derive tin 1 various ingredients which appear in the oriental form of 
tie? Tiibk, but wlibJi m nut appear in tin* omdenlo) form, and i nn- 
uot hit explained. hy if. Here belongs without ctonbt thu expedition 
of Ldtender to Mhmu for the pmpo^e of veiling the liuly Kanba, a* 
well an hm deed* in general in Arabia, and hh journey iu qu<M of 
the fountain of life, iu which imrmiivc the prophet Kkisr suddenly 
k brought on the cnJUva^ of wlt-uu ihu |hl>le eLsewhere make# uu 
mention* A very few trails only can bo n>garde<I n4 pwprly inven¬ 
ted hy the otii-ntuk. To tla--—- beli.mgs the story of A]e.\nnib;r's 
ap^M-jiriug us bu« own eftibn^ndor h-fore During but tins story 
pbiTiily nothing bat the echo of an enrlier one, lik^iwise to be found 
lii tlio Iskendcr-liiytb Hint Alcsnuder wrsvt cli hh own emba^dilor to 
queen CiukIhooJ Another portion of (hf fidihi- which npprut^ In 
KMinif but not In Firdo*4 f mny be drawn into question a* to it a 
source* It ^ NirAmft itory i hat Al'^audvr on hts ri'Utm out of rhg 
Hgiofu. of darltna^ after his prefOndthl search f-r llie wut"r of Jito p 
nveiveil a *tono from S^cft, This '■loiio Wrnme so lictfvy in tho 
rejjtons of light, tlmt nothing could equal its weight in the balnnc'C 
xirKil finally dust was brtnitfbi wfeiuh ^miiterbJtWc^ it, Thb ^ ty 
is to be met ■with also in JcYfkh Wfrtcr5 a ^nd it would bo worth m- 
v^tigating to which iho priority belong*." 
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a>Y:d or pomantic. It is now certain that all of these had 
one common source in the falsifications of history, which 
began probably in Egypt, and j>erhaps under the Ptolemies, 
and which, gathering folly and monatrositf in the course of 
time, assumed at leogrtt the form of the Greek life of Alex¬ 
ander by Pscnda-CaHistben^, and of the Latin version of 
Julius Valerius so Ihlled. I am willing to believe that this 
work was composed long before the seventh century, to 
which Letronns assigns the Latin version just mentioned,* 
That it became popular is duo not to the merit of the on~ 
known writer, who lies hid under the name of Crdliathonca, 
for he has no merit of style, choice of materials, arrangement, 
or power of representation, but to the great hero, whose 
memory lived in the Greek and Eastern mind, yet perhaps 
without giving birth to tnytlye narratives—aid ess mien* 
tkm ftl fictions deserve that name. Tn the coarse of timd 
many subordinate parts were added to the story particularly 
by,the Christian mediaeval writers; but it is impossible not 
to'see the same woof in them all, 

§S. 

Thug whoever will examine Shea's translation of ilir- 
khond, or an abstract of Finlosfs Shdh Nimoh, as far m it 
relates to Alexander, and will compare either with Pseudo 
Callifithenea, will need no proof that the Persian version of 
the story was in the main derived from the Greek novel, 
rather than from traditions dealing in Persia itself But for 
those who are not likely to make this comparison I subjoin 
a translation of a passage from 5piegcl p s Alcxnrtder'Sage 
bei den Orientate a (Leipzig, 1851). 

,J Haring in what Ins bcJbra. exhibited tlio principal ilmpes 
which thfl likcbdpj-'tHvtli assumed in die Oriental poet* and biitori- 
aciLS we an: now ready lo bring forward Our own \W&f the course 
which this Ikhlo took. 

bl TLi' result* aa it itomw bo us, ifl not at all difficult to be drawn 
out of the rKpn^ntatiou which now Hr* before anr readere, No 
one+ wlio comparer the funding jicooimi of tho wt»tem myth with 
the bkendcr-myth in Fbtiotu, can entertain twen ihe nmidle^t doubt 
dial the latter taa made use of the fortaar: at] the leading outline 
of tlie Greek myth recur again, and the frame Ei true of Nes&iuL 
That the coloring iu Finite! differs from that of CiiUwihatttei or Yale- 


* -J iytrm. rfrf ^nigni for ISIS, [Tp. IlMlf). 



NOTICE 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


§ 1 - 

Of this wort Dr. Perkins says: “Wc found the volume 
iu manuscript, at Groamiab t *in the ancient Syriac language, 
without date or authorship." Having executed the transla¬ 
tion during intervals of leisure in Ida missionary work, our 
esteemed friend has sent it together with a copy of the orig¬ 
inal MS. to be deposited in the archives of the American 



Alexander's fidyiloiis visit to China, in order that Syriac 
scholars may decide whether it is of a pretty late date, or is 
to be referred to as early a period as the times of Abulia- 
raid ns in the thirteenth century. 

The present writer, having Bad his attention directed to¬ 
wards Dr. Perkins’ translation, not long afler its arrival in 
this country in 1851 , soon jwrccived that the original was 
drawn from occidental sources j and on further examination 
it is certain- that it is but a translation of Pscudo-Callisthe- 
ues, chiefly agreeing with the earliest form of that writer's 
life'of Alexander. The following pages are intended to 
show the relations of this Syriac wort to the Greek and 
Latin recostings of this worthless hut popular*novel, to the 
p Cra ian accounts of Alexander and to some other forms in 
which tlie same myth has appeared in several parts of the 
world. 

§ 2 - 

The mythic histories of Alexander the Great may be divi¬ 
ded into the oriental, the Greek or western, and the medi- 
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ARTICLE XII. 
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LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
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opened, nor shall any farce be applied thereto. And if 
there is, on the part of the Agent* any delinquency in vio¬ 
lation of the law of the country, lie shall be complained of 
to the American President, in order that he may be dis¬ 
placed from his situation. it 

End of the said articles. 

(Signed) The above redied ii Authenticated by me poor and 
humbk Sa'id, with hit oam kind. 

Be it known, that on the 3Uib day of the month of Septem¬ 
ber of the Christian 1 * veer one thousand eight [hundred] and 
five and thirty, corresponding to the sixth day of the month 
of the Second Jemady in the year one thousand two hun¬ 
dred and one and fifty of the Hijrah, Edmund Boberls being 
Agent on the part of the President of the Americans, to 
wit, the United States, I did take and make an exchange for 
the treatv upon which I placed the word *' Authenticated, 
at ilaskiit, of the province of '(Jinlu/on the date of the 21st 
of the mouth of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
five and thirty of the Christian’s year, correspond mg to the 
sixth dav of the month of the First Jemfidy m the year of 
the Iiijrah one thousand two hundred and nine and forty. 
And [ have hereunto put the true seal of my hand at Mas- 
kai on the sixth of the mouth of the Second .Tetnady in the 
year of the Hijrah one thousand two hundred and one and 
fifty, corresponding to the date of the 30th of the month of 
September in the Christian’s year one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and five and thirty. 

(Signed) The above recited it Authenticatttt by the poor ttfid 
humble So, Id, with hie sum hand. 
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from tho wrecked vessel sliall be preserved with all care, 
and be delivered into the hand of its owner, or into the hand 
of the Consul of the United States, or of any Agent au thor¬ 
ized to receivt) the property; and if there be any charge 
upon the property preferved| it ^hall be borne by tiie people 

of the United States _ _ , ... f 

Article 6* The people of the United States* citizens of 
America, whenever they wish to resort to any of the pro¬ 
vinces of the Sultan tor the purpose of wiling and buying, 
have permission ao to do; and in landing their property 
they shall not lie opposed; and whenever they wish to re¬ 
side therein, there shall be no charge upon them lor resi¬ 
dence, nor any impost, but they shall be on the footing of 
the nation nearest m friendship. 

Article 7. Whenever any individual from the territory 
of the United States of America, or any American vessel, 
or any property [belonging to Americans] is taken by pirates 
and brought into any of the provinces ot the Saltan—it a 
man he shall be delivered from their hands, and if property 
or »nv thing else, it shall be rescued and preserved for its 
owner, and be delivered either to its owner or to tbo Consul 
of the United State* or to on authorized Agent, 

A ftni LB S, Whenever tiny vessel of the Sultan or of Jus 
subjects arrives at any of the provinces of the United states 
of America, (hey shall not be charged with any extra import- 
fluty. nor Other contribution except such as is charged upon 
the nations nearest in friendship. 

Article 9. The President of the T nited States may from 
time to time appoint a person «S Agent m any ol the previn- 
ces of the Sultan where there is selling and buying. If there 
arise differences and disputes between the Americans them¬ 
selves, the said Agent shall be present to look after them: and 
if there arise differences between them and the Arete, tlie 
jurisdiction shall revert to the Arabs. And all ditlercnces 
that Wiay arise among themselves, respecting the matter oi 
Belling arid buying, and other things, shall nil be reium-ii to 
the said Agent on their part. And whenever one ol them 
dies, owing anything to a subject of the Sultan, what is due 
to the subject of the Sultan shall be taken out of prop¬ 
erty. And the said Consuls and AmmU shall not be ai- 
TCSted, or put under constraint; and their properly s m 1 no 
be seized; and their doued doors and houses shall not be 



and buying on both sides and on both pints may go On with* 
out interruption. And the selling and buying shall be in 
due course; and in the ease of barter by Agreement, the 
mode of proceeding shall he similar. ’Whenever the owner 
of property has come to terms, while there hns boon no 
agreement on the part of tho Americans, residents of the 
United States, and they desire to depart, no one sbnl i hinder 
them. And if anv one among the | 5 cople of the SaUfift, or 
liis officers, shall do any thing contravening this treatv ho 
shall bo punished with condign punishment. And when¬ 
ever anv powder, bullets and muskets come for sale and 
purchase and barter front the American territory, the Sultan 
alone shall buy them, to the exclusion of others, his subjects. 

Article 3." Vessels of the United States ot America, 
tvlicn they arrive at and enter the country which is under 
the rule of the Sultfin, or any country whatever under bis 
rule, shall not be subject to any charge except the import duty 
of five percent upon the property, merchnudisM! and lading 
landed; and there shall not be any charge upon them other 
than what we have mentioned, ever; nn<l upon ibe (lungs 
received in exchange nothing at fill shall la.' charged; but 
if there remains any property unsold, and they [the A meri¬ 
cans] wish to return it [on board], it shrill bo charged with 
the live per conL; and what transits [without landing] shall 
not be liable to any tax or other charge, as pertaining to 
American vessels." And whenever they wish to enter anv 
port of the ports or Ilia Highness the Sultfin, to fill up with 
water, to purchase food, to'repair their vessels, or to stop 
in to inquire the current-rates of the market [they arc per¬ 
mitted so to do]. . 

Article 4. American merchants, residents of the i. mted 
States, shall not be subject to any extra charge, in the way 
of custom-house duties or other impost. On the contrary, it 
shall be with them as with the nation nearest.in friendship. 

Article 5. If any vessel of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica is providentially lost, or wrecked, in any of the provinces 
of the Sultan, or in any country under the rule of the Sul- 
tin, every one escaping from said vessel that is wrecked, 
shall be met and treated with the utmost hospitality, and 
whatever expense he incurs shall be made good by the Sul¬ 
tan until a passage can be procured for him to pass over to 
Lis’ptace and residence; and, likewise, all property saved 


TRANSLATION. 


EXPOSITION OF THE TKEATY 

HAPE ntrrrrn 

ms IIIGEIS 139 TIIE HEAVEN. PROTECTED. THE BEIH 

SA’lD 

SOX OF THE SEI1> SUIjTAN, 

DEFENDER D F 5.EASSUT ASh IT* DEPENDENCIES, 

AThe 

UNITED STATES, 

t E. THE TERRITORY OP AUKRlCA, 

FOR THE SAKE OF INTERCOURSE,, ASEi AM ITT, AN& TSSfc PROMOTION 

OF TRADE. 

Article I. It h proper that perfect concord be estab¬ 
lished between Ilia Highness, the elevated in dignity, the 
Seid Sa t 1d son of the Seid Suxtan t rmd ill the territory of 
America. 

Article 2, The citizen? of America hare liberty to enter 
into any port of ilie ports of IIis Highness, the elevated in 
dignity, the Sdd Sa s Ip son of the Sei3 Sr j.Tan% Defender of 
Moskap with any merchandize they may have with them; 
and they have liberty to Bell the said merchandize to any 
one whomsoever among the objects of His Highness the 
Seid Sa lo T or to others who may have a desire to buy such 
merchandise; aDo ( at their option, to barter or make ex¬ 
change for anything that they can get of the goods of those 
provinces, and goods which they meet with there—they 
themselves determining the value and price of the said mer¬ 
chandize, and there shall be nolimitauon t on the part of the 
Sultan or of his officers, to the value and price of the effects 
of the merchants, citizens of the territory of the United 
States of America. And* in like manner, whenever they 
[American citizens] desire to buy any goods* there shall be 
no limitation of the value- and price* on the port of the md 
persons* to be put upon any property or merchandize that 
the said merchants may wist to buy; - in order that soiling 
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The eleventh son is Seid Jamshfr, or mther Gamshlr as 
there pronounced f^LaLu ^ ^ ^ «-***}. 

The twelfth m Seid ? Ahd-oi-’AzIa .-j ^jJI 

i* ^ 


All these last numlion&d reside at Zanzibar. 

It Is hardly net'essiuy to say that the amiable deposition 
of the Sull&u Seid Srffd has made him universally beloved, 
not only among his own subject^ but ako by all others who 
are brought in contact with nim* 
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This is the only Arab vessel that has ever crossed the 
Atlantic; but to Trance and England a vessel has frequently 
been sent with the produce or the Sultan's ekv^plantations 
in Zanzibar. 

The title of the Sultin, as given Him by his own people is 

lyLiij JtCl A*^"' -yJ' Qi—iL* ^PjJS uXmH 

iuL'we Jus i + Ct Afield Said, son of Sultfin p son of the Ietiutti 
A hmed of the y [tribe]—may God glorify him and 

grant him victory over his enemies." 

Among kb £on$ t the eldest prince, Ilelul A*#- 

g > LliL*- ^4 A-j^'i, died in Aden, in disfavor with hi s father* 
He was much liked and very jjgpular. He had made a visit 
to England and the Continent, and had travelled through 
Egypt* He let! three sons, Sa r ud ($& ^ ****-), Mohammed 
fj-t? and False! (J^ q* who are all La 

Zanzibar* 

The second son of His Highness, Seid Khdid (jd'^ A-** 
^ t,w-r is governor in Zanzibar in the absence 
of hif lather. 

The third son, Seid Thuwfny A**- ^ eJHj 3 
p*HL«| r remains at Jlaskat, and rules there when Lb father 
is not present 

The fourth son, Seid Mohammed , -V L “ ^ A^ 
pUJL-) r resides at a place in ’Oman called Bamail, of which 
he is governor. 

The fifth son, Seid Majid (phhL*. ^ A*** ^ A^ht AW) p 
resides at Zanzibar. 

The sixth eon, ^5eid 1 Aly ^LHLi A*** ^ J* A***), 
died at sea in 1852, on his passage from Maskat to Zanzibar. 
He was a great favorite with Ms father* and was much 
regretted- 

The seventh son is Seid Turky A-*** ^ ^Ji 

The eighth son is Seid Bitrghttsh ^ '*■*** 

0 UaL,). 

T be aintheoa is Seid ^Abd-al'WdbSb (*>**“ ^ v^> ! -V A 

The wadi sou is Seid y&r&diu ***•"' ^ 


i 



colons with Siam, and arrived at Macao, where he died on 
the 12 th of June of that rear,. 

On the return of the vessels to the United States, the 
treaties were proclaimed at Washington on the 2-Jth of 
June, 1SJJ?, 

^ The Mnskat treaty having been originally drawn np in 
English by Mr. Rowrts, it was put into Arabic by the Sol- 
tan’s Secretary, Sa’id ben Khulian ben Sa'Id, front' the Eng¬ 
lish original. This accounts for some peculiarities of ex¬ 
pression and phraseology. 

The two texts differ somewhat, particularly as to jurisdic¬ 
tion in case of dispu tes between Americans and the subjects 
of the SuliAn ; but as the? treaty stipulate* that each party 
shall be on the footing of the most favored nation, whatever 
concessions uiay have Iteen made ,to Grout Britain and to 
France, in the treaties subsequently negotiated between 
them and the Sultan, the same arc consequent]y enjoyed bv 
the United States, 

It must be mentioned here, also, that in the Arabic text 
the year of the Christian era, corresponding to 1249 of the 
Hijrah, in which the treaty was signed bv the SuMn, is 
erroneously stated to have been 1835, instead of 1833, 

It Ims been thought to I* a matter of edme importance, 
to publish both the text and a careful translation of this 
document so intimately connected with the history of Ameri- 
Ctin commerce in iho Fast. The Ambic text was written 
out, with a few nectary corrections, from a copy traced 
over the original which h preserved in the archives at 
Washington, 

The negotiation of this treaty was followed bv the Sul- 
tans sending to Sew York his ship Sultany, commanded 
by Ahmed ben Na'mfin, She arrived on the 2d of May, 
1840, with various articles of merchandize for sale, bringing 
at the same time some Arab horses and other presents; for 
the President oi the United Stales, These presents were 
received by Congress; but, as the horses could not be kept 
in the archives, they were sold at auction. The ship itself 
was repaired and refitted nt the New York Xavy Yard, by 
the United States, and returned some time afterwards, 
taking with her to the Sultan the presents sent by our 
Government. 
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Tie Peacock, being netted, was sent out again in April, 
1835, will Mr. Kobisrui* who was appointed to exchange 
the raliheatiao* of the treaties lie had negotiated, and to 
form others with various oriental powers* This shin, under 
command of 0. K* Stribling, Esq*, was accompanied by the 
U + S* schooner Enterprise, Lieut. Com. A. S. Campbell, 
both being under the command of Commodore Edmund R 
Kennedy. 

The expedition arrived at Ziiurib-Lr on the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber, and luiding thlit the Sultan had gone to Mnskai, set sail 
in a few days ibr that place* On the mdming of the Slot 
of September. the Peacock unCbrttmntclv got ashore at Ua* 
zeira, but by throwing above one-half of the guns overboard 
aliti was lightened aufikiemiy to get tier afloat the nest day, 
and on the 24th she could proceed on her voyage* But 
pravioiislj a cutler had been despatched for relief to Maskat, 
Mr* Roberts going with it, bearing the treaty. On the arri¬ 
val of the cutter, ftm Sultan ordered one of In* fchipsofbvar 
to be immediately equipped. She was furnished with gup- 

S ses, ami was despatched the next day for Madeira. On the 
itb she met the Peacock on her way to Masqat, where she 
arrived ou the 2Dth, ^ An order had" also been despatched 
tp the governor of Zcmr to proceed with ionir dowa and 
three hundred men for the protection of the crew n aid prop¬ 
erty of the Peacock, until the Sultan’s ship should arrive. 
An armed flow was ordered to be prepared with a further 
supply of provision* and water, and couriers with armed 
escorts were sent to the governor of Madeira, and to the 
principal Bediwy chiefs, declaring that His Highness would 
hold them responsible with their heads for the loss of a 
single life, or ibr any property that should be stolen. A 
troop of three hundred and fifty Bcdiiwy cavalry was or¬ 
dered to proceed to the coast, \o protect tfuj of the crew 
that might be forced to bad, and to escort them to Masku^ 
The guns that .were thrown overboard and abandoned were 
subsequently weighed by order of the Sultan, and sent to 
Bombay, and there delivered to the Peacock. All this was 
done at the sole expense of the SuMn. 

The ratideations of the treaty were exchanged at Mnska| 
on the 30th of September, IBSm 

Mr T Roberta Soon after left in the Peacock, to pursue other 
objects of his mission. In April, ho exchanged ratifi- 






u About this period, the XL S* abip-ofwtir Potomacwas 
about proceeding to the west coast of America but her des¬ 
tination was immediately changed for Siimmittra, accompa¬ 
nied by instructions to carry into* effect the measures of 
Government against the inhalutanta of Qua]oh Battm 

u As our Government was anxious to guard against casa- 
a I i ties, it was resolved to despatch also the sioopof war 
Peacock and schooner Boxer, and also to convey to the 
cmaXh of Cixhin-Chtutk, Siam and Ma^kat, a mission charged 
to effect, if practicable, treaties with those respeeti vejjowera, 
which would plafSe American eomtneroe on a surer basis* 
and on an equality with that of toe most favored nations 
trading to those kingdoms/* 

A special or confidential agent Iieing necessary to carry 
into effect the new measures of Government, Mr, Roberts 
was selected for that duty, and was appointed on the 26th 
of January, 1832. In the month of February following, be 
sailed in tbs sloop-of-war Peacock* I lav id Gebinger com¬ 
mander, and arrived at Magical in September, IS33, by way 
of Cape Bum and the China Sea. On the 21st of that 
month, the treaty was there duly concluded and signed. It 
reached the United States in April 18W, when Mr. Roberta 
arrived, bringing it with him, together with another that he 
had negotiated with Siam. Both of these treaties were ratte 
fied at Washington on the 30th of June of that year. 

1 At the mriod of Mr, Roberta* visit to the Courts of 
Siam and Muskiit*" says Mr* HiisehiTi burger in a work en* 
titled u A Voyage round the World/ 1 eU : . Pbilnd,: 183S* 
“American commerce was placed on a moat precarious foob 
trig, subject to every species of imposition which avarice 
might think proper to indict* fit the price of an uncertain 
protection. # 

ifc Mor was it to pecuniary extortions alone tliat the uwtm- 
trolled hand of power extended. The person of the Ameii* 
can citizen, in common with that of other foreigner^ was 
subject to the penalties of a law which gave the creditor an 
absolute power over the fife, equally with the property, of 
the debtor* at the Court of Siam. \tfUh that Court, as well 
as with that of Mnskat, Mr* Roberts wns ambled to effect the 
most friendly relation, and to place our commerce on a basis 
in which the excessive export nnd imprt duties, previously 
demanded, were reduced fifteen per cent J* 
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^ The long established and increasing trade, of the United 
States in the Indian Ocean, and particularly with Moskat, 
Zanzibar and the Persian U elf, has lately attracted public 
attention both in India and England, (Venn the fact that 
American cottons are silently making their way not only 
into all parts of Central Africa but nfso into India itself. 
The following treaty between the United States and the 
Sultan of llasknT was negotiated by Mr. Edward Roberts of 
Portsmouth, M. II r[ in the year 1833. Its origin is esplained 
by Mr, Roberts himself, in a wort entitled “Embassy to the 
Eastern Courts,” etc. New"York; 1837, ns follows. 

“Some years previous, being acquainted with the com¬ 
merce of Asia and Eastern Africa, the information produced 
on my mind n conviction that considerable benetit would 
result front effecting treaties with some of the native powers 
bordering on the Indian Ocean. Accordingly, to effect nn 
object so important, I addressed a letter to the Hon. Levi 
\\ oodlmry, then a Senator in Congress, detailing [he neg¬ 
lected state of our commerce with certain eastern princes, 
and showing that the diilhreucc between the duties paid on 
English and American com matte, in their dominions, con- 
stituted of itself a very important item of profit in favor of 
the fanner. 

“The ship Friendship, of Salem, Mast, having been plun¬ 
dered, and a great portion of her crew murdered, by the 
, natives of Qualab Battu, mid an important branch of our 
commerce to the pepper-ports on the western coast of Sum- 
inatra 1 icing endangered, it was deemed necessary that the 

S iraticnt outrage should be promptly noticed by a national 
emand for the surrender and punishment of the aggros- 
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ARTICLE XI. 


TREATY 
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UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 
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SULTAN OF MASKAT: 
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Tlio tone? arc modified in combination. In words of two 
or more syllables nil the tones but that of the ultimate sri- 
° 108 exetpt the 7eA, which iV always the satne. 

1 he 1st, 5th fltid 8th art: changed into One and the snnie 
even tone, which is a little higher than the 7th. The 2d is 
changed into the 1st, the 8d nearly into the 2d, and the Hb 
into tiie 8tb, or nearly so. 
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Tor,a and Tonal Jiarki, 

The Chinese of Amoy count eight tones; two of these, 
however (to wit, the 2d and the 0th'), are one end the same. 
The names of these tonei arc 0* follows: 

1st is cftfcji P?A = u rP + - r eTcn - 
2d " c/iCu *n>, = upF T tonL '- . 

g(l « eAi 75 ktii, = tipper departing* 

4th 11 rfiMjtp, =* upper entering 
5th tl C - lower even, 

tltU « E fl'X = lower tone. 

7ih " « kh\, ~ lower departing. 

8th “ i yp> = lower entering. 

These two jip tones always end in h, kp, L If the other 
tones end in n vowel, then the jip ftnda ill h, ns: txi inh. 
If the other tones end in ny, the jip ends in k, os: kantj, 
if tite other tones end in n, the jip ends m t, ns: skti, 
Jtul. If iho other tones end in m, tins jip ends mji, as: 

& TlSlilfl «:a (2d) and » *> (6lh) are the same. 

Th>' two jip tones are distinguished troinoll the others by 
their tennination. Thu ejiji m) is distinguished from tha 
chi**}# (4th) by the marie ' placed over it, as kut, kut; 
toL 6o k The chfftjip, therefore, needs no mark. 

The eht'u pi'd (1st tone) has no tonal mark: its termina¬ 
tion distinguishes it from the jifo and it* having no tonal 
mark distinguishes it from the other tones. 

The 2d tone, or chi'v *i‘.a « marked as: song, ol 
T he 3d totiL> (chi:* Uti) is marked % as: kdtq. 

The 5th tone (e pi'.a) is marked \ as: Muff. 

The 7th tone (* JUri) ia marked as: i/nont. 


1st, 

2d. 

Sd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6ih. 

7th. 

8th. 


ferny 

Example*, 

min 

* 

41 

koitif 

min 

si 

fedny 

min 

A 

kok 

mit 

XI h 

hCng 

min 

41 

Mn<} 

min 

jS 

h5»j 

min 

if 

Mk 

mit 

#IA 


m 


o*ai 

<??rnVi 

txm 

iKltltf 

oat 

och 

old i 

oh 

o m k 

erm 

tyng 

(ou 

lm 

&uh 

loah 

m 

ti 

uh 

m 

uli 

tiih 

lift 

ut 


as oic in cotf 1 .] (See flli) 

(= '<*4 

(= *(tuA), 

Viiis the some sound os ilia English pi, 
ns ng in ting. (Sot.' n*,) 
ns i n tune, or od uo in/mil. 


ToimZj. 


The Towels sins a, t, t' o, tt. 

1. lias tile sound of a in father except when followed 
by the simple consonant p#, or by t final. when its sound is 
somewhat ji&ttcned, and becomes nearly the some os a in 
maL 

2 . E — ty in thiy; or ns a in mate. 

8. /= i in niur/ii'ne. In mixed syllables it is wun led 
nearly as if written double (=iTj r each i having the same 
sound as (but only ou e-half the length of) the simple n 

4. 0 = o in go, 

&, O' = a in Lord, or « in aW, In mixed syllables the dot 
may be omitted without danger of leading to error of pro¬ 
nunciation. 


U. tf as u in flint 

j: 


'Jr* 
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au 

£ 

& 

ih 

eh 

* 

ia 

toA 

Vam 

ian 


?ls id German* or as ow id cqw> [Lloyd, in bis Yo- 
cabukry of this dialect (MS.) P uses the Eng. ait] 
ns French e s or a in UiMc* 


proflomiccd as if it were 

st ss H eun$> 

as i in politCy or as e in m/ T 


ibny 

mp 

iat 

ih 

i*h 

im pronounced as iim. 

in 11 IL tin. 

£> 

ibA 

ibJt 

i ou 

totiA 

is pronounced as «p. 

if u « t£ 

« 

o always long* as in m 
<?- as a in ya^ or as o in ford, 

<?! 

oa 

oaA 

mi 
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DJALECT of AMOY. 

Initials and their Powers. 

B* as in bate. 

Ch as in chair, or ns fo. 

Chh is eh strongly aspirated, 

0 is always hard, as in go. 

H a simpfe aspirate, as in hat 
J as g soft, or j in Jew. 

K ns iu king. 

Kh as k with an aspirate. 

I> Os in long. 

M* as in man r 

& £3 in mw, 

P aa in pipe* 

Ph as p wflt an aspirate—something like pSh. 

S as m *mg* 

T as in time. 

Th as t with an aspirate; or as if filA, 

The whole number of initials is sixteen* 

Finak, and their Powers* 

&f as in father* 

Ot indicates that nasal sound which the l^ortnguese 
Jews give to the Hebrew ? + 
ah 
a*h 

*i as at in or i in pine* 

*ai 

ok 

am 

an 

ang 

ap 

at 


* IVriHuLBtboq b*iwerrt these ifUlifib b ffrnuttit l as 66 or mu. a nmlira 

purlieu = AM iir wL 

+ In oijUpquW tJih final b unilfT^Jy cmp Wed u fl .i mp t Ll <*- 

fhoruc Miflut tp pdfMHlrt iu; Kkt*, WifigA, sWja, for Kbn, W|™ 

Tb# Chfltofret# dblectv on ifo* rr-nUaty. Tifirfix^ ^ mdei lh* hka- 

dremofiliiiKt^ and! fur a like rtanwij 4 «; Awmtf, Aj&an, 
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SYSTEM ADOPTED FOR ROMANIZING 

the dialect of amol 


The dialects of FuLcbau, Amy* 

^^SS^Sb^sp^ 

ttof UMt “?J“„“±“ 'Se.-ekhT The points 


SidS, tr»firsttnndeabout the veerIM* V.™ 

s£Bis*S£53B3S5 

its present fonoby the^7. rf c j mmig5ift0C1 * Ibr 

missionaries of the _ ent1einen have issued 

Ss ^S l irte tSS v t 

to tie atfn. twelve’.«'««"£ • „Si 

Sm«re in r*. toL tJvti. P- w*. ™« 

voL JtlviiL pp. 1 7, 150- _ 

• In tha tneni dialu* ■E’H-'wtf ; «mt einU ^ li * B 
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Tliis style is more difficult than an alphabetic system, ns 
there are more characters to be learned, and yet not so much 
more difficult as would ordinarily be supposed; especially 
when we consider that the various combi nations of the in- 
trials and firmly varied by the tones, amount to nearly four 
thousand. This system has also the ad vn mage of being 
already understood; and die amount of know ledge already 
existing among the laboring clasfe.% enables thousands to 
rend books prepared in this style, who would never learn to 
read any other. 

This phoneticodogogr^phio system must evidently be the 
great medium of reaching the labormg dulses of China for 
many years to come. 
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This phonetic system Imitates the style of the spoken lan* 
gouge, and employs well known characters simply as pho¬ 
netics, when the characters having the proper signification 
me pronounced with sounds diflcrent from the words con* 
veymg the same ideas in the spokon language. On this sys¬ 
tem, characters «o selected which have the proper sigmfi* 
cation, as well as the sounds used for the same ideas iu the 
epokon Imifuajie, when such ch time tors tire simple And well 
known. Weir known characters in common use are, also, 
sometimes introduced when they do not have the sounds,of 
the spoken words, if only* complicated or Dire characters can 
be found having the proper pronunciation. There are also 
some words in the spoken language for which there is no 
character of the same sound in the written language. This 
class of words is numerous at Amoy, while at Fuhcbau the 
whole number of such words docs not probably exceed 

thirty oriforty. . ,» , 

This species of phonetic writing is very little used at 
Amov, wnite it is very common at Shanghai, Fuhchau amt 
Canton. Of course, as the dialects spoken in these several 
cities are different, the phonetic books in use at one place 
would be scarcely intelligible in another locality. 

At Shanghai, the Gospels of Matthew trntl Luke and the 
Book of Common Prayer have been prepared in this style, 

and. extensively circulated with the happiest e fleets, How 
many other books have been prepared m the same style for 

use at Shanghai, I have not been informed. 

The first effort of this kind among Protestant missionaries 
at*Folidimi T to produce books in the native style of writing 
for the colloquial, resulted in the publication of a Phonetic 
Colloquial Version of the Gospel of Matthew, in July, ld51. 
Since that time, a revision of this first colloquial version of 
Matthew has been undertaken, end several large editions of 
the Sermon on the Mount have Ixsen published and circulated. 
The Gospel of Mark has also been published in ihc collo¬ 
quial, and other portions of Scripture arc nlx>ut to be issued. 

Wherever these books arc ottered to the people, together 
with editions of the same I woks in the ordinary classical 
style, a considerable majority reject the classical version, as 
hard to be understood, and desire the books iu the collo¬ 
quial, because, they say, they can more readily read an 
understand them. 

sa 
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oxjsresii&ns in the spoke 11 dialect of Fuhehau. This alpha¬ 
bet] ^system is belter adapted to the Fuhchuu dialect than 
the English alphabet would lie. It wears wo foreign garb. 
It is iifready considerably used for other puip k-W It ex* 
twtly represents the sounds, which the Kiiglbli alphabet 
can wot Jo, Many of the characters of this alphabet tire 
used in the same manner for ottur dialects; and at short dis¬ 
tances from Fuhaliau the pronmioUUoa of these characters 
varies hut slightly, much as the spoken language itself varies. 
Some of these alphabetic character aits used for similar 
purposes hi the Nanking or court dialect, in wliich some 
advance towards an alphabetic ay stem has been made since 
the time of Knnghi, when the most learned men of the em¬ 
pire compiled tbe Im^ml Dictionary, and the still more 
Voluminous Thesaurus or I’d Wan }un Fu t 
If tiie alphabetic system now lxring gradually introduced 
for the pronunciation of characters in the court diidt&t, 
should bo adopted for writing books oa science, history and 
general literature, and also for translations of the Scriptures, 
children might be taught in Mission schools to read and 
apeak that diaietit Ureal ben ell la might ho expected to 
result. They could read mid write with greater facility, and 
wine progress would he made towards introducing a simple 
and uniform limjmtNp for China, J know this would be 
attended with difficulties, but when we consider the course 
ami progress of alphabetic writing in Corea and Japan, we 
are led to look forward to some such, system os this, os the 
hope of China. 


There is another mode of writing the colloquial language, 
used for sonic of the local dialects, as at Canton, Shanghai 
and Fuhchatt, which, as it affords greater immediate facili¬ 
ties for circulating the Scriptures among the mass of the 
jionple, deserves our careful consideration. It U n combina¬ 
tion of the logographiu and jjhcmt'tie, but ibr the sake of 
brevity I shall call it simply the phonetic system. 

It is the st vie of epistolary writing in use among the 
common people, and adopted W merchants in keeping their 
accounts. Great quanlilics nr books prepared in this style 
are sold in the streets of Fubchau, and arc extensively read 
by the laboring classes, who, as has been previously re¬ 
marked, know little of the meaning of the written character. 
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For several of the local dialects there are native ionic 
dictionaries, in which n system of initials and finals, with 
the addition of marks to distinguish the tones, answers the 
purpose of a complete alphabetic system tor writing the nro¬ 
il un eiation of characters, or even words in the spoken Jan- 
,niaae inr which the™ are no corresponding characters, la 
the tunic dictionaries referred to, the alphabetic system m 
only used to exhibit the pronunciation of words or charac¬ 
ter: bat at Fiihchnu teachers have been found, who with 
u few &aiiL r t^lLOiKS have readily writlea out whole hooks 
witU Use initials and finals as a perfect alphabetic system ior 
the IcKial dm3*sek The (jospeis of Matthew, Mark and John 
hare iti this way been prepared in m ami script, and pbxa&e- 
borikfs have been written in the saroc style. A little study 
enables ft person to rend these hook* with the same readi¬ 
ness as any alphabets l language. In the system found at 
Fuheliau there are the following fifteen initials: 


i 

N 

Ft 

Jflfe 1 


Fifflg 

a 

«# 

Si* 


mu* lift frd'ig 

m ie m 

ObuttL’ H^uk Husng 


K K r 

T 


r 

Kim K fl a 

ffc 

$ 

« 

T4 

Po 

T‘ft 

* VL 



Ch 1 

^ M 


iUL 

mi 

ttj 

C A 

finnls: 



Cho* 

m mg ai 

a 

jnp 

mug 


ch 

CLdng 

H 

n 

m 


CLLei K r *Ji 


«o 

Pus 

m 

Hu6 


ti phi f 

SE ® .. 

Kli T«i£ Kuw? 
4 06 

B & 

Kiiid Kio 


€ 

iknj 


Ping Hu Bing 
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tump ill Sen umg * n g 1 

■it m si « «H 2 * 

llui Sieu Kiplajf Kfrap Clu TeOg 

iu inns ni ? imjf la VW 

M * ffi W ^ ;f S f| 

^ ^ _ _ Kin Sijjig Cliai Clsi Timg lua Uni Ken 

I'hc pronunciation above the characters is designed to indi- 
cate their power as alphabetic signs; while the pronuncia¬ 
tion below gives the names or the pronunciation ol the 
characters when standing alone, These, with well known 
marks for the eight tones, suffice for writing accurately any 


four thousand characters, but hare learned the meaning of 
only n few hundreds. The difficulty of the task, and the 
pressure of poverty* with the hurry of business*, prevent 
multitudes from ever acquiring much additional knovvledge 
of the written language, Fleoce we find thousands of the 
poorer classes, who, as ha s been mentioned, while they can 
read with considerable fluency* know little or nothing of the 
meaning of w hat they read 

Missionaries have often and anxiously inquired by what 
means the Scriptures could be prepared in a form calculated 
to benefit this class of the people, It has been suggested 
that the spoken dialect might be reduced to writing by 
means of the Roman alphabet* in the &ame manner as in 
Other countries where no written language is found. This 
plan has been partially adopted for some of the dialects. 
At NingpOp prim ary Looks for schools have been prepared 
with the English alphabet, and some of the Gospels arc 
already in progress,, or probably even now completed. Some 
are very sanguine in this undertaking* and oven hope that 
this alphabetic system may be made so attractive and easy, 
explained in the ordinary classical character, that, with such 
explanation? in the form of a preface attached to the Gos¬ 
pel^ many w ill* without any other guide* learn the system 
and read the books w ith profit. At Amoy, a Iso* successful 
efforts have been made to romanizc the colloquial dialect. 
The Gospel of John has already been published, and primary 
books have been prepared for schools in that city* It is 
believed that six months, or a year, will be sufficient for 
intelligent youths to learn to read in the Eom an character 
any books that may be prepared for them. They may thus 
be taught to read and write their own colloquial, and by 
means of suitable books acquire s much greater amount of 
knowledge* in a given time* than they could acquire from 
books written in the ideographic language of the Chinese. 

It is feared, however, oy some, that tht? great prejudice 
which the Chinese entertain against anything of foreign 
origin, will prevent this system from being adopted by any 
not instructed in Mission schools. 

Another method has been suggested for reducing the 
spoken dialects to writing* which* though intrinsically of 
equal difficulty* would probably meet with Jess prejudice 
on the part of the people, as it would exhibit less appear¬ 
ance of foreign origin. 


ARTICLE X 


CHINESE LOCAL DIALECTS 

REPtTCED TO WRITING. 


Bit, MOSES C. WHITE. 

Or TlfX MITHODTJTT EFlScOI'AL kUHIOTAlT KKTPT AT rmSTHAD. 

(R*a4 October im.) 

TO WHICH APPENDED 

AN OUTLINE 

or flic 

SYSTEM ADOPTED FOB 

ROMANIZING TEE DIALECT OF AMOV. 

at 

Hoc. CHARLES W. BJLADLET, 


UTl COSKL 07 THE ITMTIO (TTaTES AT A3IOT. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AFFINITIES OF SEVERAL LANGUAGES OF TATAR ORIGIN. 


A, 4, o, (s, i t 0 t u. li, 3, pronotmccil as in .America, father, muu, tiury, police, nor, rote, bull, fut, feur, » nasal; th as in (/link. 



7Ui*>* 

SMl 


AimfUiL 


T^-Sflriiii Jfrrr*- 

ftr* 

a&rrtm 

Father 

phi 

uplift 

nmbd 

ft b£ 

lit* 

npd 

pi 

plui 

Mothur 

LmA 

ftuift 

jUQO 

pits! 

nmiuiV 

ftiyrmfc 

m6 

mo 

Housij 

khymi 

diim 

him 

flhim 

fcim 

kilim 

hi 

J*® 

Nium) 

fflj Hg 

minpr 

ko nmjg 

min 

an mang 

min 

tno 

moit 

I 

ni 

ag4 

ingd 


AUgt tf” 

g» 

yi 

yd 

Urou 

kh™,n 


Lljr tiV 

ail 

mi 

ng»» 

ud 

HR 


m\g 

piU; 

mill 

mill 

mik 

Oil 

no 


Twill 

*A 

•6 

bi 

pwi 

gu,ftVa 

P'l's.l 

mo. 

thwh 

T>off 

kliji 

khti 

ko dm 

iiiigi 

kui 

kliul 

itrni 

tliffi 

Binl 

hjn 

diyA 

wi 

* V - a » ■ 

f* 

P' 

thA 

au 

Suib 

brul 

ben 

wekt 

pu ktm 

«iw* 

bnil 

0* 

wgu 

Tub 

uyft 

ugh 

«®A 

nvd 

* 

machiui* mnds-m* 

nri 

3* 

Sun 

nvi nhi 

nvi mi 

nm 

di m 

ynui 

m Ul:l 

mu 

mft 

M'jqh 

[ilva 

J4 wii 

Hum 

I ft Hi 

gsd gftl sniigt 1ft 

\k 

Urn 

lad 

rad 

mb 

mi 

mi 

nti 

rut'll 

m6 

Water 

diiii 

riiti 

elititt 

Jdtn 

a 

chu 

till 

llii 

Two 

□ via 

np 

ayat sLi 

*gi 

T1EH.ll 

Jifchi 

Llii 

n! 

Hih*j 

mm 

jtri rn 

atmi abi 

som 

RTItll 

imni 

(M 

lAsiji 

Four 

M 

m 

1 i - Lji 

bU 

P 

pi 

Iwi 

B 

FlTO 

him 

nflA 

nJi dii 


■igi 

ng* 

J* 

yd 

IjKiutt 


flAmnJL 

JftjT 


jtff rtvT^iU 



04^ f"* 

mrpjd 

Ifr#*. 


Aii r«* 

Aftinipvrt- 

J] _ ! j 

*PA 

upt 

tftl-Ji 


IpA 

ijilii 

inn 

itcM 

ta 

fliiu 

itl» 

pDl 

hum 

ki 

aU 

mikf 

yin* 

«in? 

man 

trlTHHlff 

ftchuf 

nirli 

UlLRg 

■mi 

kft 

nvi 

D1 

hrlom{ 

mi 


nneg 

nl 

imng 

nang 

tiaug 


mil 

in n juk 

famk 

mik 

mil 

tnyrt« 

va 

la bn 

in pLd 

phft 

J A 

(kwt 

U 

4K 

■ 

mi 

kui 

hwi 

III wo 

a 


0*A!i 

oh k 

a cluik 

sgtirtt 

r u 

p^rr 

aba 


mt 

IIIJ1W 

nyd 

ungii 

angbd 

Hyd In 


*<5* 

rdngksuit nn ft si 

Ruhibt 

wau ^liof irnuik 


ktt In 

yi tA 

lb ta 

In 

m 

1 i 


mi 

mn thiii 

ilk 

mm* 

*n 

ti 


ntiQ 

n 

i sing 

J ' 1 

aim 

anna 

um4 

Oi 

ft m 

lili it 

mm 

m E&m 


InrciJ 

C* III Jill 


all 

P™ 

pha ti 

pi U 

i nft ri 

fc 

W* 

ptlDgll 

pha ned ng& 

mu roi 


JVcnr JKirtpr, 

Xrnr J*rk* T. 

Afjaipr 



.Vjrti 

J/ir. 


•&&TWL 

JTiXfalTf. 

f)hiw tbL 

wk 

b&hfc 

ap* 

Ip hi 

iphi 


m 

r.ftEid 

ai6 

iVmfi 

iyi 

dmmi 

Btif 

ftkmn 

bem 

nikt 

ndj 

*4| 

mtDj; 

ftmin 

in nft 

lit mung 

ruEiiig 

rning 

tigai 

ng\i 

HD 

6o«4 

i»ig 

U 

ning 

tumd 

nbng 

»iA<^ 

nnDg 

mi 

ini 

uofle 

nm^k 

muk ran 

inlf Aft 

ini 

Wft 

ipdug 

& filio 

wil gout 

hiUbni 

si LfngJ 

gm 

ild 

hi 

AdiAk 

choi mA 

khim 

wu 

poLlIlgt 

WI> 

dad 

dm H 

jil,4 

!ft ptl 

li bO 

plmnil 

dii jwi 

ji b* 

prt tilii 

npb 

ongo 

ok 

nntok 

ugA 

Wy4 

]mn* 

doaaytt 

nr ni 

«a« 

am* 

1*14* 

si La 

JMJ To 

dick U 

JV 

nft kliftlax lA Li 

wnn 

iilnmo 

mo 

■WftlJ 

walj 

men 

ntBTU 

Am 

Iftnijfl 

dd 

Joi 

chi 

liMmttg 

SgOID 

hi ni 

gini 

Dgt 

ngu 

mm Rtmi 

si urn 

k;i tb.im gi ibim 

tliftni 

rthii 

mft li 

ipi 

plu li 

bn 

bro 

pu 

ma rrjTft 

0 

[iliong 

ImiifrA 

U 

ug4 

jUwwh 

il««L 

liuw 


KiuJLut. 

JETaf A HaAnri 


\ Shysfi- 


J 'PllEilAULIQ SIlkHFYtk 


* From Un? 





Trv fink 

i will go 

t&z ka h> 

Tfl ku 36- 

I go not 

taa ha lo-M* 

ya la 16-W 

I wish to go 

li, mG k le* ba 4 y« 1W’ 

taliti 4 inb 1^-bA‘ya fAA 

I can go 

t«r !n-fA6* 

yfl le*tA6 l 

Go them 

16- nfv- 

fe-nA- 

Go not 


14-10 gk- 

Com* bora 

he tsbu b 

gob thon y6- 

Ik siknt 

6‘bg6‘ 

o' ka t*hQ l 

Look: 

kw4, 

yd trim 1 

Do von see t 

ulhi* bA 

mlri' hit 

GifO nio 

hG lo yi 

phfr loiv yh- 

Give him 

ho loo 

phd 1 lon p u- 

Do ^ I do 

uui-dy ya 

mA bo ya m4-nlA6' 

Of 

a 

a 

Winff of bi il 

thA adr 

thA adr 

To 

tabu 

Id or iJion 

From 

u 

U 


dr 

Id 

M or di‘ 

In 

in—fm 

in-—pkkn 

On 

la— jiho kh6* 

la—siion 

Above 

la— pho klio 1 

la— phAn khA 1 

Below 

lb—jiho la. 

la—phi* 3& 

Between 

lit—btl bid 

la— bu- tab*, 

Wilhin 

3fi—pu 

lit—phfln 

Without 

Afi—thA 

la— nkhon, 

And 

do- 

do + 

Or 


mwo] g6- 

Y» 

tne, 

mwoi 6 

No 

hi* 

|o mwoi la 1 

Why! 

b& ft tug nil le* 

ba l no 1 lei* 

How? 

di F k L 

be* fAi* lei' 

How much f 

talir & So" 

tihr A* lei 5 

TIlue 

dri 

bo, yd- 

litre 

Id b 

tho« y6- 

Thera 

Id nA" 

\hotk no 

Where } 

6' la Itf 

o* kho. lei 

Now” 

the kuni-i- 

bd na» y6* 

Then 


tlioa no mo 

When! 

W 

tar yr let* 

Tanlay 

ms tei-tanvb 

ku ni-yd- 

Yesterday 

mu, h k tuui- 

In mugi. 1 

To-morrow 

khego- 

kh6 go-kh6* 
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JTdtm 

Sing 

MA wi 

Daocs 

go kali 

Stand 

m 

Bit 

t*!i6 no 

Wfttt 

hd 

Run 


Fall 

lot* 

Want 

tM ■ kwt 

Hava 

6 

Seek 

khlfl 

Gtt 

nA 

Give 

h6 1o 

T«k„ 

La r6 

Bring 

he tab 6* 

Cnrrj 

totfeL6, 

Lift up 

ta to 

Put down 

[A lo 

Brook 

U 

Cyt 


Tear 

nji 

Bile 

6 

Puli 

thii- 

Fin* 

fAtr 

^triko 

d6 

Kstl 

m/i £fti 

Bury 

Jmlo 

Bum 

^hu 

Love 

6 + 

Rata 

^A'bo 

Fw 

pii 

Be angry 

Mi- ibo 1 

Qtmzrvl ' 

th# 

Stool 

ha 

2*f 


Soil 

tea, 

Work 

niA 

Flay 

16 

I go 

Ufa Ifi- 

Thou goes! 

n]fl- 

Ho goes 

ak- 

m go 

jffWO lo- 

'«s° 

rAawrt le- 

Jhev go 

awo £Ai le- 

I worn • 

tsala-li 

VOt* IT. 

42 


fiM + wi 1 
gFE k lMft + Ji, 
t^lukPi. ihun 1 
tafcuti, non- 
ga, jjM' 
tseiM- ia loin 
low- tbL pM 

M* uj'/ijit 

o' 

On: 1 

CWJ k Dl&-Md 
plu-" Ion, 

gci, t*k6. 

tsMn 1 tliow* 
o 1 ko 4 Ip* 
kLi 
pbi 

*bA», y& 

ra 1 

thU T 

£AG’ 

d6 s 

« I'tiw-Ion- 
kbu gA + 

<Jl + 

f/j Ci" gdw + 

A" mn l 
(M* 

rio' 16. nrifi- 

OH 1 gU. 

^Awfi- 
on l tain f 
rod- 

36, kw6- 
ya Isy 
nl£- 

aw$ dikJ4- 
pflw6 d«i 16- 
nMI \&r 
aw* th IJ6- 
jwJ6-K 
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AVJfiH. 

%™ AWf*. 

Gltotikod 


OM 

lo It 

NW 

iho 

£i{* 

im 

Raw 

Mi kolakn 

Sweet 

tsU 

Soot 

fan* 

Bitter 

to* 

Eot 

k6 P 

Cold 

fd. 

Good 

go 

Bad 

la #6 M* 

n»nd$on)Q 

^£inli 

Ug!y 

Fat 

bo 

Lean 

#C 

Thick 

Thin 

w . 

Heavy 


Light 

Hard 

tf 

Soft 

Sharp 

h t rLI 

*. 

Hull 

!<J o 14* 

\Yhifco 

wA 

Hindi 

Mu 

aiiw 

to hi 

Grwn 

fted 

Yellow 

£ 


Know 


& 

Trui- 

tnu 

m 

o* 

o 

tm 

pUU thv no 

m 

ho" 

karo 
m hu 
uj4 


Pm Jam l 
k&tt K 

fMn- 

mil*- 

tlS-tift- 

Uej« t 

kA 1 

khd 

ffkon. 

till- 

apAi* nJi- 

fin- 

Ikmit 1 

dft«- 

iftn- 

£&bfc* 

*Mwi* 

pliu. 

ciw 1 

1L 

liwA- 

lUfo, 

R 

y t 

ffho- 

Mn 

ft’ 

imi- 

iniiut 

Mi p 

on 

o- 

m\ 

ink nw than* 
hj 


klcin. 
uA £Hif t 
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Anything 

Such 

* Somebody 

All 

Qjao 
Two 
Th™ 
Four 
* Fire 
Sk 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Hundred 
Thousand 
'Eiist, 

W«t 

North 

South 

Right 

Left 

Far 

Near 

High, 

Low 
, Much 
Little 
tfrent 
Small 
Long 
Short 
Brood 

Narrow 

Round 

Stttight 


5frflU /TflffTV 
td Kami tin 
di a nd 
mid 

Leia 

to, or ta g 

by 

fAa 

Jwi, 


Fiki jfenrn. 
Imni^min- 
ki'Iw.d* 
psM logft g£ 
ton n In. 
hi dti- 

ni. 

fdtijrp, 

% 


™ T 

yAa 

nw 3 

khwi 
to lahi 
to tebi til, 
to thhi khi 
to tahi fAfl 
to tahj lwi, 
khi tal i 
lAii t&hi 
K t«hi 
ye-, tslii 
toko yd 
to ka did 


yei 

}M, 

nwi 

ffk&r 

khwi, 

hi Uihi ( 

ku tiki, la du- 
ku Uhl* m p 

ke tibip th u Fij 
k*t t*ki T li t 
ni, tslii, 
lAtto, to!il p 
li, tali, 

Vni felii, 
ta y4- 
ka the* 1 


mu a tho 1 

am thin* 

mil, nil- 

me nQ. 

kn li Hi 

likhi, 

k't litsd 

U-Lbr 

ts& two 



fadili h tad 1 

to 

tm- 

Turn- 

Ltr 

the 

fe* 

pha 1 

d mi 

to AM 

kn (stri" 

d6 

dd 1 

P* 

phd 1 

to 

tCN 

phft 4 

pha 1 

pi In 

Lu 

1 

eia 1 

fill 

Id-Id- 

plaldn- 

loe* 





JEtttftiiL 

Rm 

Tail 



Fentiioti 

T 

Boot 

Wf 

Flower 

Fruit 

Ptonlam 

Jlic* 

Sail 
Milk 
Oil 
Clot h 

Rjhfu 

Sword 

Spear 

Bow 

Arrow 

House 

Door 

Village 

Boat 

Jr 

I 

Thou 
He, she, it 
Wo 
Ye 
They 
Mine 
- Thine 
Ek 

OtKS 

Yours 

Theire 

Who? 

lVliifk t 

What f 

This 

that 

Other 
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Kart*. 

fca «n 

me 

d f 

dt* 

to nuhn 

IW 


e- 


pbo 

ta this 

tha\wi 

U 

i *hh 

mi i hi 

tU 

vd* 

do 

nn 

bo 

Idili' 

Id 


tre and hA 
t&i wo 
Lli 

ydr 

id* 

awe 
pawn 
Muwe 
nwc fdd J 

yyfc 

n|d 
Aid 
pa id 

t!m wc /Ad atft 
Awe ||d nid 
tntd- feigi- 
nmli- kimi- la 1 
tnnfi- 

and 1 


^ Jil 

a Att¬ 
ain 
di* 
di- 

i6 db 
th&n 6 
wj 

Id 1 

phi, 

fM 1 

/M* Ida* a/M* 
wtl- ishi 1 
Llii + Im 
tm fhl 1 

nd- 

phda- 

LPili* 

p“. 

Jen 

ta wCit 
Ui, 

, Ti - 

oi- 

awr* 

pffW6 

m we . 

Awe 

jo [aha 4 
tiUba 1 
JtieiiQ 1 
pa 

nMi at&lift 1 
AWe Mi ntehti 1 
tne pd- iffgd- ini 1 
me m h IwnisA- lai 4 
vni no 1 lar 
a yd- 
ana* 
i ga* 
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Sou 

Daughter 

(elder) 

- (younger) 

J3i»tor («k kt) 

w (younger) 

Bot 
Girl 
Name 
Ham 
Cow (boa) 

Buffalo 
Ktaphut * 
Ti^:-r 
Monkey 

Goat « 

Hog 

Pwt 

Cut 

MfflXtft 

Bird 

Han 

Crow 

Snake 

PM 

Bniterfiy 
Flj ' 

Mu^|uko 

Ant 

Hoad 

Hair 

flvo 

Fiir 

Wi*a 

Mouth 

Tooth * 

Back 

Belly 

lud 

Finder 

Foot 

Skin 

Bone 

Blood 


iyffw S ti^rn, 

pliu kbwd 
pli6 mn 
do phti wa 
phu khwd 
do pfm we 
phtt a mb' 
phd kli wA 
p fo& mu 
tnd 


PmJTairm. 
pliA* khwd, 
pli- 6 11 mfi* 
thftn, wei 
tli an, pkO 
thfu^ mtt p wei 
then, mu*pha 
plid* klj wA p 
ph6 < mil® 


ka ifAd* 

fM l 

go pi; nm o * 

' fthVmAit 1 

pm a* 
kit tdio 

pa nd 
ka t-didn, 

bo 
tft ait 
me la !e 

Ui6 

tliwi* 

fAo b mi yo- 

bo 1 

tshu (v 

bhe 1 

tiid- 

ibwi 1 

mi nyo- 

yb. 

rtip 6 
ttu> k 

tbd c 

<30 mo ppL 

Uo pgd 

teda, mo pgd- 

g*i 

l3Tft A 

Wgll 

yd* 

Cj^A- pE no" It 

fdd* liM yu. 

rn ba 14 

drt la. 

pn chi ; ta ydd 

tsha 4 pktf 


lhtin t 

kbd* 

kh6 4 

kh6 thti 

Mao 4 tdtt 1 

mo. 

me. 

nA 

nd 

nd fcsd* 

nd. 

iMkkd 


me 

fAwd, 


klAn T 

a 

t*hQ 

wgu pkkn- 

t*w 

Uhu mu 

tshu 4 nfln- 

kho 

kbiit* 

phi- 

phi- 


^rdwi 

fA'ivi 

tskti L r . ? twi 


* p 



m 


I he tv™! in S^au Earen t with the variation of mean¬ 
ing produeed by the inflections, wiU show the importraee of 
proper] y distinguishing the tones: 


1- me 

natural tone, 

a tooth. 

2 + 4 

monotony 

IrkickisL 

3. Wte, 

foiling lone, 

a saiL 

4- 

circumflex, 

<f cutaneous disease. 

5 + me. 

abrupt, 

m qtc. 

0. tfae- 

abrupt and high, 

sahoL 


4 


EnfftUK 

Sky 

Bun 

JJcon 


Sint 

Light 

ItaxfcneM 


3>rt y 

Night 

God 

Relieron 

Soul 


IJgZltDlDg 

Thtimfer 

Air p wind 

Barth 

Fim 

Wte 

Ctoud 

Smoko 

A h hi'LH 

River 

Mountain 

Rond 

Gold 

Silver i 

iron 

Sumo 

Aina 

Woman 

Father 

Mother 


JjlU fi'flTflk 

mu tu pdlA 
‘ inti. 

14 

ttthl* 

tiio.po 

laki 

mil tfilid 
in a n4 
ttf ts&jtiA 

altt ali 
MU? 

to 

lo /An 1 
he li 
ho k6 
mfru - 
tlii 
ta + 
itha 1 
pbd l*h£ 
tlii kid 

kn Lrfl 

kk 

thii 

* th4- 
3a 

po kliw4 
pd ma 
pA, 
m6 p 


JVa Far* If. 
ma phi pMn^ 
iha 
14 

lAi* 

t*hh* pM** 
fehu L fchi" 

Isa Ll lihA 

mil n& 
ka tA& jull- 
nJt] ali 
IA4- 

low Wjd* adr 
|aa pfiwan- 
3j- 

gon kh.6* 
mb* 

0± 

tab! Hn- 
ino‘ kluC 
tibfl fclA 
tlii k!6- 
klifr Ion 
jMn iM* 
thou' 
fcdi^ 
thfr 
Mn 
pM fc 
na mu 1 

pK 

mA 



COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 


Thu words in this vocabulary Lave been romaalzcd from 
Ibis furnished by Hew Messrs Abbott and Van Meter, of 
Arrakan.^ A si inspection of ih e accompanying table will 
show that the Korea belongs to ihe family of Tatar lan¬ 
guages, and that it is very similar to several dialects of the 
Nagiks and other kill-tribes of Asam. 

The vowels used in this vocabulary have their usual clas¬ 
sical sounds! ii Ls the French w, and u denotesapeculiar 
sound, somewhat resembling the French eti r or n in air. 
The italics vh and tfi are sounded as io English; gh is gut¬ 
tural; 71 i$ a nasal, nearly tike 7t$* 

There arc six tones in Karen, which, in the native system 
of writing, an: distinguished by various characters added to 
the inflected syllables. For want of more appropriate signs, 
I have here used the marks of punctuation to denote 1 he 
tones, viz; a hyphen for the monotone, a comma for the 
falling inflection, the same inverted for the circumflex, a 
period for the short abrupt termination, and an inverted 
period for the high abrupt termination; while the natural 
tone is left without any specific mark. 


* Inn toller mmtotmiw in# rtu# prip<r s Mr. Bruwo siiys ; 111 1 now enslave fen 
too n vorabulEnr ftf lD5 KiiTfR lan^Uara *\\kh I hnTe bid much iSiffii-ulty to. 
obEainins - —{all the hainrioHiirir* liAving hitlifri? luu] an idea liiat iIk- osprcvVicn 
e bil fegcripc in Hrminm cbirtct«i ttm unpo-xihla Mr, Van Mrtrt. hutf- 
ever, bfU at tength aa^sicil rilo in dianpmy this entire dwracf qr 1* thf! Rinaniv 
nml ha* ftOTlib^rl mn with llm Pwo ilbilek, In m^aalLi n to the %riii Karen 
fkwnlrilafdl by Mr. AbUiil I belErve thi- vw&hdbaj vitf beSroiditi be my 
enired. a* it bn X*wn fonrtnka tn Mr, Van H«tfr, a wftMid imm, for ravw^A 
ilnci 1 the Emnifrrhrttt nl it tu ihc F^r tbo pFT|»»T* of n 

ccmipnmtivL 1 vocabiLfiiy* E nt fkrnt thought iE Would h«■ cnot^co^fljy to notice 
tins tnniw; hot Mr. Van lifter infenAi rna thru stury Aran Uf n-jin-sonled by 
tMnsWD| innrti. Ill otiEct tn i'lhdrt the htigitflfie with pni|>rMjf + Tlra 
mnrl& of juieicI i±ati«m ore iiefL of Course, §0 appropriate ns. gLEhti which mi^ht 
bu inv^tydi but ih#/ Wiil at^er lu the mom of balUsr^-Cwut or Peak 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 


SGAU AND PWO KAREN DIALECTS. 


Hit. NATEAS flnOWIf, 


MlBftHMSART ri t 7TK unmruf mrrfit iiraH£KSf*iT mast ih apajc. 
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Among the sprites of nature, and one of tie most benevo¬ 
lent is Phatbtr Yau, of Ceres, who sits in her place upon a 
lonely stump, (.he live-long day, to watch the growing corn 
and the ripening ear. Her object is to fill the granaries of 
the frugal and industrious with rice; and she is a grcat 
favorite among the people. 

This somewhat miscellaneous sketch may serve as an out- 
line of Karen mythology. There are, however* many inter¬ 
esting myths and tales which might be mode use of to throw 
farther light upon the system. 


SIS 


Another class of spiritual beings arc called mvkhnhs. 
They are the parents and ancestors of the Karens* “who have 
died and ascended te the upper regions,. where they have a 
country ami cities under the dominion of Lheir king. They 
are divine, and are the creators of the present generations 
of men # If persons am made by the king of the mfMahs^ 
they are turned off in too hasty a manner* and are maimed, 
Isroe, iJUformed and imperleeL The reason of this b that 
the king of the muLhtrfw lias too much on Ids hands, and is 
interrupted in bis work. Hut when the tnuk/iaJts themselves 
perform the work, it is done at leisure and w ith care. These 
beings preside over the births and marriages of men. It fe 
believed that they mingle together the blood of the two per* 
&ons to bo united in marriage, thus making them one. If 
this mingling of blood does not first take place, no proper 
marriage can be consummated* 

There are other spiritual beings supposed to exist, such 

those which create the winds with their Ians, called kc~ 
fotpfw, those which cmise the eclipse of the sun and moon, 
cidied taA'jpjCfinu; and two other chis^s which preside at 
nutvly over the wet and dry -season, and produce the light¬ 
ning and thunder, called cotKld and laupho. Of the last 
named, one chess presides over the dry season ami becomes 
weary with continued toil; while the other, having been 
driven away at its commencement, is at rest. The other, 
at the dose of the dryr seagczL, sallies tbrth with chariots 
and fiery spears* and with daria and thunders assaults the 
wearied one* which soon given up the contest* and retires* 
to be succeeded, in the government of the season, by the 
other, fresh from its retirement in the deep solitude of the 
forest Hut the latter regains ins power only to be met, 
at the return of the dry season, by its adversary, and to 
be itself driven from its seat by tiery darts and thundering 
chariots. 

The mu/rh&hs are objects of worship, and offerings are 
made to them, though' mher to appease them than from 
any supposed obligation; for t though they are in the main 
good, they ore not wholly devoid of the vampirism of ihdr 
neighbor^ the tnh-rnhs and the tbrnt-tfiekahs. This vnm pir- 
ism runs through all the classes of mythological beings 
which have any thing to do with men. 


* 
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vision only by the white haze which terras to Limit our sight. 
Those who snpfK-r:^ that this country is beneath reveal 
in their tradition, wittingly or unwittingly, the fact that 
the .sun enlightens the opposite side of the earth; for, when 
it is morning to us, it id evening to the ld habitants of 
Pi u. 

The king of this country is called thorny or Th>'dn m He 
has dominion over all the classes of spiritual beings before- 
mentioned, Those confined to the ears Ii are his servants 
and soldiers there, doing bh bidding It is a peculiarity 
worthy of notice, that he is not the king of hell, but simply 
of the region of the dead. A literal translation of a native's 
description of his office will be valued. “ or 

holds nis dominion in the country of Flu. When be comes 
to end our ktlahs r our bodies die, and we become the in hab¬ 
itants of Pifi r and eater the dominions of Cbotatf* When 
he has called men, and they are tinder bis dominion, if they 
by their endeavors please him, or are good, they are in due 
time dismissed to the region above, or feraven. * But, on the 
contrary! if they arc wicked, such as* strike their lather* and 
mothers, they arc delivered into the hands of the king of 
hell, nnd punished bv being cast into hell" 

Hell is called ZmX and includes two grades of punish- 
mcTitj the common. hell and the great or severe half 

There is still another class of spiritual beings, culled taft- 
nah* m ntih& These are the note of the Kunrnns * They 
are invisible to human sight, and yet they prey upon men 
in a way similar to that of the tfierd*. They arts of two sorts, 
and have the power of taking any form tLiey picas*, as that 
of snakes, loads, beptiles, tiger*, swine, dogs, eta 

Their origin is explained as follows: “ The Lord of men 
created them in consequence of a disobedience on the part 
of men to one of his commands, as a punishment for their 
offense." The two sorts are those originally created, find 
those which have originated Jfrom wizzanls in this life. 
These last are regarded ns the worst sort, and it is certain 
death when they seize upon a person. This class of beings 
mb properly fiends. Their head, or king, is J fuhtuk?, the 
great tempter in the primitive uiirden of mankind, the 
devil. 


* Probably bonwttl frum th* KjL£rtL\ *r dari/recl from s* mutcc. 



or who bare been killed by timers or elephants, or wiin have 
ilieil by a fill l, by the sword, by star vat ion, 11 etc. These 
“pirite are tumble to enter Pits, much less are they able to 
enter the country of the imtkhuk\ or inhabitants of heaven, 
vi ho will be apoten of hereafter. They remain on the earth 
and wander about, but, are invisible, They are the occasion 
of tnorLal sickness to men, by seining their kelahs. These 
vaoipirc-like beings an? exceedingly dreaded by the p;-upl e . 
Oife rings arc made to them, and the strongest is applications 
nnd Jietitioas are ottered to avert their anger and their cruel 
assaults. 

The luknivs or tfth-kn j (two names of one and the same 
sign ilirait ion) are spectres, or the spirits of tyrants anil op, 
plessors, of adulterers, and of all those who have been guilty 
of great wickedness; uiul the Humana in particular are 
included in the category. After they leave the body, they 
npiuratr in the form of horse?, elephants and dogs, crocodile 
ami serpents, vultures and ducks, and this not in the way 
of meU-tnpsyeIn)?],?, but as the immediate choice of the spirit, 
at the time, and simply for apparition. They sometimes 
appear as colossal men, as tall ns the trees; and arc seen in 
tin? deep solitudes of forests and jungles. apparently seeking 
their load from the tree*. 

U hosts, properly speaking, are vd-Wu. Xo otte rings are 
inade to them. They arc the spirits of infants and of per¬ 
sons who from accident have not been buried or burned, 
and of old perrons whose t# \* Lave forsaken them, so that 
they died of weakness. 

Another cines of spiritual lieings consists of the pltirJio, 
or inhabitants of the infernal regions. They are the spirits 
of all persons who at death go to their proper places in the 
regions oi the dead^—those who do not become Otertts, nor 
any of the above-mentioned evil beings. They go to their 
ptoper country and renew their earthly employments. As 
the North American Indian, with his dog and bow. seeks 
food in the beautiful hunling-ground of the world of the 
departed, so the Karen, with his axe and cleaver, mav build 
lvis house, cut his riec, and conduct ids sHairs, after'death, 
as before. 

Tin? location of Pin is not determined. Some suppose it 
to be beneath the earth; others, that it is above; and others, 
that it is just beyond our horizon, and separated from our 
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rumains in iid place,, Bat. if the t»l kwinc.i bred less or 
ceftoin evil to the | l^ou i* the lYsuk. H^nce, the 
head carefully intended io T nnd all possible palus are taken 
lo provide stivh drtj^ and Attire its will be pleasing to the 
M (ioii ig under n home, t-MjmiiklL)- if there are females 
within* is avoided; n* is, siko, the pamng under trees of 
’n’hteji the branches extend duw n wards in u pumeolar dirao 
turn, and the 1>utrend of fallen tre^ eu.\ 

Tim litenil and ordinary meaning of the word is 
d^ ] d U probably hits tin sama geti*e ju=i applied to a 
parHoniii^aitoD. A jitobuble explanation of the tehh find 
“}* tor*, taken together, h the following. The kdi sA ^ 
nitien dun part of human nuture which pertain* to life— 
tlw sentient soul, or thu aiiimnl spirit— the 15clings, md par* 
UenJiLfly the pitssioii^ which in hint are continually tend- 
iiigi in the present condition of our nature, to evil "and to 
d^structioiit This part of our nature, being obtHirvedj ia 
accounted for wit be supposition of indwelling personalities, 
whiehp though dihltact and dissimilar are tieverthelces uni¬ 
ted mto one, instituting otio whole class of ihyulties, or the 
whole of th§ sentient soul. High above this, and in its own 
P*>P« sea*, is muon or the Uo, the true power of the tmm 
which, until dethroned or enfeebled, so orders the whole 
“ lo prolfict ji from injury, and so guides ns to prevent the 
approach oi ill. But, this system not recognizing anv higher 
faculty than reason, all failures are attributed to its" defects 
pr i Is absence. ^ 

I here is another class of spi ritual Isuings cm bracing vam¬ 
pires, hobgoblins, spectres mid ghosts, under die eenerel 
oainc of tirtttit-Qttlcajts ant] kfphaox. 

IheA^jAou is a species of vampire, The same tnav bo 
sail! oi the tiure f, though this is ruiber a sort of hobgoblin. 
Btit h prey upon the lives nr kthih? of men. 

I he Icepfioo Is represented ilh the stomach of a wizznrd, 
which at night, m the repulsive form of a human head and 
eiHTOits, sullies forth, in ijnest of fi^d. In this jnrm it s- 
cretlv a thicks the lives of man, or devours their ktM,- imd 
toss produces death, 

The tLerzts are the spirits or shades of those who have 
died by violence. They arc defined l>v a Karen to be “ the 
spirits of men who do not deserve a place in Plupoo [the in¬ 
fernal regions], of men who have beem shot as a punishment, 
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absence from the body is death. The fatah La more apt to for¬ 
sake feeble persons and children. IIenee T when corpses are 
carried by, in removing them from the house, children are 
tied to a particular pan of the house, with a funicular kind 
of string, lest their fahM should leave them, and pass into 
the corpse which is passing. The children are kept tied in 
thin way until the corpse is carried completely out of sight 
The house where the person died is abandoned, lest the 
kdah of some person remaining in it, especially of one of 
the children, should be induced to accompany the departed, 
whose kdah may thereby the more readily return to a wonted 
spot, and call ibr a friend's falak* Of this many cases are 
behoved to have occurred. 

The weakness or strength of a person depends upon the 
faithfulness of another sort of being, which will be described 
hereafter. 

Thu* far. the word faltih would seem to signify lift or 
txkk\nee, and its primary meaning is retained. Life or ex¬ 
istence, in the abstract, is personified + It is considered as 
independent of the organ!nation of the body, and as enter¬ 
ing it to dwell there, and leaving i t, at will M bare exist¬ 
ence, it is the individualitYi or general idea, of an inanimate 
object It is also the individuality of the animated being. 
It in fact personates the varied phene men a of life. 

But the falaJi is represented m another and still higher 
class of phenomena. 

Th&faloh is supposed to possess seven separate existences, 
each of which see us the destruction of the person to whom 
they belong. Yet, singular enough, though seven, they 
are seven in one. The first seeks to render the person 
insane or mad; the second produces reckless folly; the 
third produces shamelessness, and seems to be the origin of 
the libidinous passions; the fourth produces anger and the 
like passions, which result in cruelty and acts of violence, 
murders, eta These fcsfaAs nre constanily bent upon evil, 
and striving to bring it upon the person to whom they 
belong. 

But there is another being which is supposed to have ita 
seat somewhere upon the upper part of the human head, 
which is called tso. While ibis retains its seat, no harm 
can befall one from the efforts of the fatafa, They cannot 
induce or infite t any injury upon the person, while tin* teo 
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the fcM to induce it to return. Bice and variate dainties 
are placed by the wayside, or in the forest, and different 
formulae are used to tall back the hd#h eq partake of the 
prepared repaal, when it i* hoped that it will re-enter the 
body^and that the sink person will be restored to health, 
or the dead to life. 

The kdah m not regarded as the responsible agent in 
human action. The good nr bad actions of the individual, 
in this sense of the kel&h, are not attributed to its Ln.fi lie nee. 
An extract from a native’s remarks upon it will show the 
distinction made between the sotil T pr responsible agent, and 
the JWaA + 14 When we sin, or commit any offend. it is the 
tfpdfcp serai, which sins; and again, when ye perform any 
good action, it is the thalu Praise-worthiness, or blame* 
worthiness, is attributed to the Utah alone. By some the 
is represented ns the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the thmh. When the eyes arc &hut and in 
gleen, the reductive organs are awake and active, This ^ 
sometimes attributed to the Mah. Hence the h kh is the 
ambor of drenms . 11 

One method of calling back the lxlah illustrates n curious 
fact of electricity, manifestly connected with some striking 
phenomena which now seem to be recognized in this co-un* 
trv% The coffin con mining the body of the dead person, is 
placed in the centre of the room, upon the floor, A dernier 
rod of bamboo is inserted through a hole in the ltd. An 
Attenuated thread is tied to the upper end of the rod, and 
small tufts of raw cotton are tied to the thread nllerrmlelr 
with pieces of charcoal* extending downward* io the end 
of the thread, which nearly reaches the floor. A small cup 
containing a hard boiled egg, is placed under the end of the 
thread, A brass or silver ring is tied to the lower end of 
the thread, so that is hangs within a short distance of the 
pgir in the cup. The ring m*o n begins to draw down toward 
the egg w ith considerable force, it is said, and the thread 
begina to vibrate till it finally breaks asandlcri This indi¬ 
cates the presence of the tAih m The rod h always of a 
particular kind of bamboo. Sometimes, this experiment 
does not succeed, when they imagine that the W«ii does not 
return- 

The idea m rill these ames is, that the kdnJi is not the 
soul and vet that it is distinct from the body, and that its 
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they love been less, familiar with, they recognize a host of 
inferior beings which it- would be difficult to citify with 
any accumcy; many of which* however, when reduced to 
thoir origin, terminate in the dements of material nature, 
the objects of science in dvilked society* So that we here 
B^e r in fact, nothing else than attempts to account for posi¬ 
tive and natural phenomena, by the beet method* within 
the reach of untaught and KU|,ierSLstilus people, 

__ ^ large class o\ spiritual beings, capable of rminv £ttbdi- 
visions, is included by the Karens under the genera! mme of 
krJah w r I he primary import of this name is jtjwre, un mixed, 
dear or transparent ITiis definition fives us n due to its 
Ana* as a mythological term. Every object is supposed to 
have its htat*. Axes and knives, as well as trees and plant*, 
aiv supposed to have their separate kefah$> When the rice* 
iiultl presents an unpromising appearance, it is supposed that 
l1jl‘ ncZ'hJjih is detained in *>mr? wav from the rice, on 
aocuunt of which it Imigmshes. If the k*htA rainnnt be 
called back, the crop will £k>L The following form til a is 
used in calling I jack the kdah: 11 0 come, rie v-kdah, com el 
Come to the held. Come to the rice. With seed of each 
gender, come. Coma from the river Kho, come from the 
river Kaw; from the plane where they meet, come* Come 
from the West, come from the East/ From the throat of 
the bird, from the maw of the npc, from the throat of the 
elephant # # *. Come from the sources of rivers and their 
mouthy { q me from the country of the Shnn and Barman, 
hrom the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. 
0 come to the rice. All the interior animals 

urn supptised to have their hhH which are also liable to 
wander from the individual and thus to bo interfered with 
in their absence. When the is interfered with by an 
enemy of any kind, death ensues to the individual animal 
to which it belongs. 

S+ The human hhh is supposed to bo capable of leaving the 
body and wandering at pleasure; and this is particularly 
the case when the bodily senses are locked in sleep, when 
if as often happens, it \s detained beyond a certain time, 
disease ensues ; and if it is permanently detained, death is 
the consequence/* On this account, offerings are made to 
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teach the doctrines of the system which they adopt in wor¬ 
ship, the charms, etc. They sirs.' not so much dreaded by 
the people as the Live*, uud are generally more respected. 
They arc the heads of communities, but distinct from the 
hereditary chiefs though they sometimes combine in them¬ 
selves the character ami inactions of both. 

IT. Ktttigitm of the Karens, 

At the time when Christianity was first introduced among 
the Karens, no distinct traces of the worship of ¥ti m ah were 
found. Though the name was retained as the name or (rod 
supreme and unchangeable, yet the obligation to worship 
was no longer EclL A long and distinct tradition is found, 
in which men* after the fall, are represented as led from step 
to step into the practice of the ceremonies, charms ami nee- 
romaucies which were adroitly made known to them by the 
devil After the fall, and the separation of men from God, 
they in the first place apply to ^ut&n ibr his aid, as they 
expect no more from l3oa f to avert the sentence of death and 
its effects. This aid he tenders by introducing charms against 
nicknesri and death ; and hence grows up a species of dumon- 
* worship, which is the prevailing worship now found among 

the heathen Karens. They make no images of the demons, 
and regard them as spiritual being?, though capable of ap¬ 
pearing in any fill ape they please. There is a general belief 
in the immortality of the soul, yet thin is not uni versa]. 
Traces are supposed to bo found of a resurrection of the 
dead* but there ia, [ think, no other conception of it than 
in the way of credulous superstition, which, among all 
uncivilized heinous, is ready for tales of wonder* The doc¬ 
trine of transmigration has no authority with them, yet there 
are many who reject the com moil superstitions concerning 
a future state, and suppose that the life 4,1 flies off in the air r 
and is lost, so that death is the termination of existence. 
But this is not the general sentiment* 

Y* Kiiresi Mythology* 

The mythology of the Karens, or their belief concerning 
spiritual Wings, has many interesting Features, and though 
we do not expect to do justice to the whole subject, yet a 
few particulars may be stated. Aside from the two {peat 
principles of good and eyil T which in more modem times 


their mother. The elder, alter some objections on account 
Of the ill-usage they had formerly esperiencecL mid the 
probability of its repetition,, at last yields, nnd they go back 
to their former bodies, which are restored to life, nml ihe 
daughters are presented to their mother. But the ill oat lira 
of the mother again prevails, and the same abuse is repealed, 
and the same results ensue. Again ihe tcec is sought for! 
wjnm the shadoof the elder daughter proves inexorable, and 
she winds bersdf deeper into the earth. The Younger alone 
returns, and is received by the mother, and "again shrinks 
froin her cruelty to the world of shades. Whereupon the 
omi no longer be induced, by the wicked mother to inter¬ 
fere with the shades of her departed daughters. 

When the -lecc b employed to call back a departed shade 
Or Jitbp bis pursuit in rite regions of the dead is sometimes 
ujisucgcssju3 r But, bent upon his benevolent purpose for 
his particular employer, he sees and la vs hold of the a hade 
oi some person still in life, and by diverting it to the dead 
pereao* restores him to life. As a consequence, however, 
the living person, whose truant spirit, in a wandering dream, 
or in the hour of sleep, had ventured too far from its home, 
is seized, sickens, and dies. But the game of the wee does 
not siop here. If the lasL dead person hm friends to invito 
the services of the he, well aware of the direction which 
the shade of the unfortunate person has taken to enter and 
rcsns#'itote the body of a neighbor,, looks around again for 
a shade wandering forth in a dnrasn, seizes ip and conducts 
it to the newly departed ; anil iti this way becomes the 
oconsion of great trouble by a succession of deaths. Hence 
tlio warn nig to avoid soliciting the services of the n^s in 
inch cases. 

The trtws are the authors of most of the poetry, or didactic 
coupled, and ballad*, which have been found among the 
Karens. I hey are for die most part feeble, nervous excita¬ 
ble men^ such as would easily become somnambulists, or 
subjects of clairvoyance. 

r Phere is another class of prophets of a different charac¬ 
ter, rarely making pretensions to the predict ion of future 
events* who are colled boof;h &$, or mss ter* of leasts* ami 
might be called the priests of’religion. They have methods 
of determining the future in canes of sickness, take the direc¬ 
tion of the general religions ceremonies of the people, and 
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writhes his body mid limbs, rolls bimsedf on tb^ ground 
nnd often foams at the mouth in the violence of fis par¬ 
oxysms. When he is aatkfied with his condition, be 1 be¬ 
comes calm, ami makes his prophetic announcement Many 
oi the prophecies preserved by the people are those which 
refer to their deliverance from the bard and oppressive 
usage which they received from their more powerful neigh¬ 
bors, the Butmans and Shnns, by whom they were preyed 
upon with a most destructive rapacity from a period farther 
back than can be reached by the memory of any of the 
present generation, An ancient prophet' is represented 
ib saying of the expected deliverance: “If it comes by 
water, rejoice, for you will be able to take breath. But If 
bv bud, you will not find a snot to dwell in." A train ■ 

\\ hen the Karens have cleared the horn-bill citv fan an¬ 
cient, city near Tavoy, which the Karens were required to 
clear I three times, happiness will arrive." Anri in ex pkin- 
mg tins they say: ",So, when the the Hnrman rulers made 
them clear it for the last time, they said fttimnj themselves > 
■Now we may suppose hanpineai ie coming, for Hits is the 
third tune of during the horn-hill cityand, true enough 
before they had finished, we heard that the white foreigners 
hod taken Rangoon- Again: “When the Karen/and 
white foreigners filial fight, then happiness will arrive." 
ThLs ts explained by the foot that the Karens were required 
by their Burman rulera to meet aud fight with the English, 
and that peat happiness and prosperity have followed them 
einee that event. Tltetr prophets taught “that the white 
toreignen were in the possession of all the words of God 
and that they would one day come and restore to the Karens 

whicb theyprofered themselves 
to nave lost, and would restore tlitir books containing the tiord 

The trew, or prophets, are held in great dread by the 
people, on account of their supposed power over the spirits 
of men. A myth represents a mother who had bv ill- 
treating her daughters caused their death, btn repents of her 
cruelty, and calk for the uw to aid her in her duress. The 
tree finds the spirit of the younger daughter, who entreats 
the spmt of the cider to return on account of the sorrow of 


* Mr. H&40Q, frucn b EUitjre tSocwiEfit, 
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“ TlLft Karen* were the brother ^ 

They obtained nil the WortU of God. 

They did act bdievtt all the wardi qf God, 

And became mtmm to wb other. 

Became they disbelieved {jod s 
Their language divided. 

God gave them command^ 

But they did not believe him, 

And ilLvidyns ernEied." 

Another tradition, After representing all ns scattered away 
from the presence of Wab, speaks of ibe younger brother* 
or "the Witte teutonitr r #a us pegging the Karen, or elder 
brother, to return to the place where they left God T who, 
for the sake of proving their faith, had plunged into the sea, 
and by the stench produced in the waters had frightened 
away the mhnbiLints of the earth* The elder brother re- 
fuses to return, butt lie younger brother returns and linds 
God, who receiver hhu 7 ami warns him not to remain in the 
country of the elder brother, lest he should misuse him; 
and thus Gcwl convoys the white race by themselves to a 
country in the West, [fere seems to be a confused blending 
together of the tradition of the flood [the remembrance of 
iUi ellecte, in the deco nij Haitian n_.f bo much animal matter] 
which was the act of God, and the division of the human 
family .which took place after the flood* 


III A’hrrn Pr&phtts. 

Individuals have arisen Among the Karens, from time 
immemorial, who are styled itees, or prophets, They gain 
great influence over the minds of the people, and are sup- 
posed to be capable of foretelling future events; and, Edngu- 
W as it mar seem, many of their prophechs hove been 
strikingly fulfilled. These prophets are supposed, and sup 
pose themselves, capable of working themselves into a 
“ superior state, 11 in which they urc capable of seeing what 
is in visible to other men. They can see the departed “life" 
or spirit (the sentient soul) of the dead* and even have the 
power of recalling this spirit, and bringing it back to its 
body, and thus restoring the dead to life. When a prophet 
is approached by mi inquirer after future events, or any 
thing which is hidden from other men, the prophet's first 
object is to throw himself into a state of clairyoy&nee* He 
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\ tt'nh lit the first d*tnmnnd^iJ T 
Xiulc'pkn mdlc'jipiislr J^ived unto death. 

The viTjiiiiiti tu aud the rn.nn Tiiny'Dni*— 

Thi! malKUHia fiend tinriotivly looked upon them, 

Bodi tho woman E*u and the tuna Hmr-nAi 

The dragon regarded with hatred 

The great rlmgon decernd tie woxntia Jvn s 

And what was St Hint ho *aiij to her f 

The great dmgoa doccm*! them unto death. 

And what was it that he did ? 

The great dragon took the yellow rrait of the tret,, 
And gave it tn Vwah T a Imly daughter, 

11 Le great dragon took the white Grift of the tree, 
And gnvf ii t-p "i whU - «->n an4 daughter to eat. 
They kept not every won I of Ywah, 

NmiiifpUu deoeiwt tliein- Thu* died. 

They kept not *&udi one the word of Ywnh, 

Then he tfeceiwd anti bt^uilei.1 them unto death. 
They trajugn^ed die words of Ywnh, 

\™.ik turned LU in- j. rind foivmk them. 

After they had broken the command# of Ywah, 

\ wah turned hi* Wfc ii|ton thuiu mid left them. 11 


Oilier trruiittGEibi of a ]iko nnturu refer to the curse noon 
mmt as increasing his toil Wnd compelling him “to eat hit 
tocHl by the sweat of his brow:" and to Hie jk^hoiu fruit 
by winch,, rl-nwgh the temptation of Satan, sickness and 
death cune upon the hatnnn family. 

singular as it may wein, the tames of Scripture Lis- 
tory in the Karen IraditioDs of Intel 1 events, no far as has 
oct n discovered^ are exceedingly feeble mul obscure, The 
ciyhige seems to be shadowed forth in one or two. os does 
n.so too Elispenrion of the human family. A tradition ns 
translated by Air. Mason, runs thus: u Anciontlv, when the 
ennn wasddeged with water, two brothers, finding them- 
« '’f m ‘lifficu ty t gp* on a raft. The wat ere r« and rose 
till they readied to heaven; when, seeing a mango tree harm- 
ing down, the younger brother climbed mum it and ate but 
the waters suddenly falling left him in the tree. . " l n 

reference to the dispersion of man over the earth, Mr. Mason 
adduces the following tradition: “Men had at fimt <mo 
father and mother, but, because they did not Jo ve each other 
they separated. After their separation they did uot know 
each other, aud their language became different, and tbev 
became enemies to each other and fbuelit” J 
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Go to toot husband, and give him of the fruit to eat; and say 
thus to him: w I have eaten the fruit, and it. is exceedingly 
delicious/ 2 Thus say to him, and, if he refuses Lo cat, you 
must entice till he eats. You have already eaten, and if 
yon die you will die alone. If you become divine, you wiU 
become "so stone. As the devil said to her the woman 

did, and enticed her husband as he directed her. She re¬ 
peated her enticements until finally he yielded to her, and 
took the fruit from the hand of his wife and ate it_ When 
this was done, and her husband had eaten the fry it, she 
went and tohl the devil, and said to him ■ 1 My husband has 
eaten the fruit. 1 Whereupon Llie devil laughed eseessively t 
and said: 4 Now, my son and my daughter* you have well 
done in listening to me, 1 

But njzain, on the morrow after the day in which they 
hftd eaten the frait* Ywah [Jehovah] came to visit them. 
But they no longer followed God, and met to coming with 
their songs and their hymns of joy, God came to them, and 
asked of them: 1 The tree of which I said ye should not eat* 
have ye on ten of it? I commanded you. Why have you eaten 
of it? 1 But they were afraid to return any answer to God; 
and he cursed them and said i 4 That winch I commanded 
you, you have not heeded nor obeyed. The fruit of which 
1 said: 41 It is not good to ent r eat it not* 1 * ye have eaten. You 
have disobeyed, and have eaien iu And now, old age, siek* 
ness and death shall come upon you. But it shall he in this 
way* Some of you shall sicken and recover, and =omc shall 

die. There shall 1ms those among you who shall die after 
the life of a single da)*. There shall be those w ho shall live 
two days and die, three days and die + There shad be those 
anaoncr you who shall die in their youth—virgins and young 
men shall die* Women shall die when but half their births 
are finished, and others shall die when their bearing is 
passed. There shall be some among you who shall die 
when their locks are white, and others ahull die when old 
age has come upon them/ Thus* God commanded and 
cursed them* and God ascended up from them/’ 

The following couplets arc also explicit, and preserve the 
additional foot that the tempter appeared in toe form of a 
serpent or dragon. 

* Ywah id die beginning commanded. 

But Nank'plau came to destroy. 
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came and asked them : ‘Why are you hare?’ J 0«r father 
God placed us here.* 11 What do you here rind to eat?’ asked 
the devil. To that they replied; ' Our lather God lias cre¬ 
ated for ua food and drink, and our food is more abundant 
than we can cat.’ The devil said to them; ' Permit me to 
see your food,’ and the husband and wife both conducted 
him away to show it to him. The devil followed them to 
the garden, and they showed him the fruit and said; ■ This 
is sweet, this is sour, liiis bitter, this astringent, this deli¬ 
cious, tbis^ pungent, this savory. Hut this tree we do not 
know. Whether it is soar or sweet, we know tiou Our 
father God commanded ins, in reference to this tree: You 
shall not eat of it. if you eat of it," said ho to us, “you 
shall surely die:" and we have not eaten of it; ami whether 
it is sour or sweet, we know not; Then the devil said: 

1 Not so, my children. Your father i loti bns no neenrd for 
you. The tree of which the fruit is moat delicious and the 

sweetest, more delicious and sweeter dims nnv other_ho 

commands you not to eat of it Not only is the fruit of this 
tree delicious and sweet, but if you eat the fruit you will 
become divine, and will ascend to heaven, or enter the lower 
parts of the earth, id pleasure; awl will be able to fly. Your 
God lias no love tor you. ami docs not wish to make vour 
lot agreeable. T run not like your God. Your God is unjust 
nnd envious. But I am just and not envious. I love voti, 
and tell you nil tilings [do not leave any thing unknown to 
you]. Your lather God does not love you, and does not 
tell you all things, If you do not believe me, do not take 
the fruit. But if you will each of you take of it and eat 
you will know.’ The man replied ;* ‘Our father God com¬ 
manded us not to eat the fruit of this tree, and we will 
not cat it’ So saying, ho arose and left the place. The 
womnn, on the contrary, listened to the words of the devil, 
and was slightly pleased with what he said. Upon this the 
devil renewed' his attempts, and at length she yielded to hie 
varied solicitations, and raised her eves upon him and said; 
•Do you say that, if we eat, wo shall be able to fly?’ The 
devil replied: ‘ My son and mv daughter, it is purely from 
my great love for you that I have spoken to you.’ " Then 
tho woman took of the fruit, hit and ate. Upon .which the 
devil laughed and said; ‘My daughter, you have well and 
readily listened thus tkr to my words, bull will again speak. 
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nostril*, and tier came to life and were men/ 1 “Thus God 
created man* (hd made food and drink, rice, tire and wa¬ 
ter, cattle, elephant* and birds/** 

In order to the appreciation of a tradition stall more 
striking than the one in reference to the creation, it is neces¬ 
sary to allude to the belief of the Karens relative to the 
evil being by whom the man and woman first created were 
induced to transgress the commands of God. This evil 
being is variously designated in tins Karen traditions* ac¬ 
cording to hm influence on men, and his relation to the 
other state of existence* His impersonation is sometimes 
male, and sometimes female. He is called Kauk’plau* in 
allusion to his having tempted men to forsake God and 
then abandoned them to destruction, as the hen drives from 
her her weaned chicklings, 

h Nattkhiljm at the loginning waa just* 

But Afterward? traa^greafloc! illas word of God. 

NauIcVIau at the first was diririe, 

Bat nAenranU bmke the word of God. 

God drove him out and IaiIhsI him fkun his place: 

He tempted the holy daughter of God 
God Joined him with whips from hi* presence; 

Hu deceived God 1 * sou and daughter." 

The being thus described was the agent In the temptation 
and destruction of tnan t and the following is the tradition 
in reference to that event, which we translate as literally aa 
possible. “ Pa Ywab, our father God, spoke and said: "if y 
son and ray daughter, I shall make fur you a garden, and 
in the garden wtlf be seven diflerent kind* of trees, bearing 
seven different kinds of fhrit. But among the seven differ¬ 
ent kinds of fruit there will be one which it is not good for 
you to eat Ho not eat of it If you eat of it, sickness, 
old age and death will come upon you. Eat not of it Con¬ 
sider, every thing which I have created, all, 1 give to you. 
Select to eat and drink whatever you desire. Once in seven 
days I shall conic to visit you. Barken to all I command 
you, and take heed to what I say. Do not forget me. Wor¬ 
ship me each morning and evening as they return/ 

“ After this, Mukaulee [the devil under another name, 
but the name principally in use to designate that being] 

* Mr. Huod'i Irairittiofli 

to. rr SO 
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The next point of interest m reference to the Karen race, 
is their early traditional and so striking is the resemblance 
of some of these to the language of Scripture that the early 
missionaries advocated the idea that the Karens belong to 
the Jewish nice. The Env, Mr, .Mason drew an extended 
parallelism between their language and the Hebrew* and 
attempted to prove that they might belong to the Ten Ixet 
'Tribes. But this idea has, I think, been wholly abandoned. 

The Karen traditions concerning God attribute supreme 
government to him. He is called Ytmhj which approaches 
the word Jehovah* or frtfrj. as nearly aa possible in the 
Karen idiom. He is tra& subject to sickness, nor to death, 
and is the creator of the universe, that is, of all that is visi¬ 
ble to man. The name Jehovah wae regarded as loo sacred 
for utterance* and perhaps this became a reason for forget¬ 
ting, to a great extent, in later generations, the character of 
the being himself The traditions concerning God and the 
creation run as follows, 

u God is immutable, eternal. He was from the beginning 
of the world/ 5 “He Ls everlasting, anti existed at the be- 
giiming of the worid/ 1 “Ho existed in the beginning of 
time. The life of God is endless. Generation a cannot mea¬ 
sure his existence, 11 “God k complete and good, and through 
endless generations will never die,* Again: M God is om¬ 
nipotent, hut we have not believed him, God created man 
anciently, Be baa a perfect knowledge of all things to the 
present tiixic/ r “The earth m the footstool of God, and 
heaven his seat Ho sees all things and we are not hid 
from his sight. He is not for from us, but in our midst/ 1 — 
mowing that God was believed to be a spirit More par* 
tieukr allusion to the specific work of the creation* and an 
almost exact resemblance to the Scripture history of it* is 
found in other traditions. “He created man, and of what 
did he form him? He created man at first from the earth* 
and finished the work of creation. He created woman, and 
of what did be form her? lie took a rib from the mm and 
created the woman/" Again: “He created spirit or life. 
How did he create spirit? Father God said: *1 love thesa 
my. soujnuLdaugliieL i arill hreimv ihcW 

He took a particle of his life, and breathed it into their 



[on the western border of northern Bonn ah]* where they 
am called Thni$h a a-Kafchipm. The wh ule mount&in-ecmntry 
Irtitween Mogoung mid Cathay is inhabited by the smiepCMW 
pie. Around the Martaban gulfj and thence inland as fa t 
ns the Btirumti population has ever extended* the mountain* 
tribes are called kureuk Between Kongoon and Toungoo* 
and between Toungpo mi A vs, they are very numerous; as 
also between Toungoo and Manny* a Shan city about two 
hundred and fifty miles heist of Ay a. There are some tribes 
scattered along between Bnrmah and the Shan States, culled 
ATcrefl-utfe, Ked Karens* and these extend us ihr East m Zim- 
inay. These are loss civilized than those who live in the 
vicinity of Bunnau towns. Some have erroneously consid¬ 
ered them us belonging to the Shan family. Their language 
and every thing else pertaining to them is Karen. In a dab 
tion to this* the south-eastern part of Thibet b inhabited by 
Kakhyuns; at leas! I have reason to believe go T us the Shans 
who live in the most northern part of Bun nab ami adjoin¬ 
ing Thibet* call the country ' the Kakhyen country. 1 It will 
be seen, then, that these mountain-tribes are scattered over 
a vast extent of country, and their population I make to bo 
about five millions/’ Ollier distinctive reasons have been 
given ibr conneeting the Karens with the Chinese* and the 
TkibetitinSp of in ore or less importance mid weight. Among 
these are afEmiies of language* in w ords, and the manner of 
reckoning time among; the Karens and ThiWtlaha. That 
they may have followed the Bnmmipulru in its course North 
of the Himalaya mountains, front the vicinity of Cent ml 
Asia, M ft very early period of ihe world's history, is not 
improbable. They may have been the first to come from 
that centre of the moat populous of Lbe great brunches of 
the hutimti family \ and been followed by successive waves 
along the ^pe channel, until the whole Chinese domain 
w as peopled as well as that of Farther India. The western 
boundary of the Bnnitim Empire, West of the Irrawaddy, 
m the ILeuj between tw o distinct races, as It is Lhe line be¬ 
tween the two hiding the inhabitant of Ilither India being 
of a wholly diGereut type from those of Farther India. But 
passing North and East from Farther India* the same type 
grows sharper iu its peculiarities and outlines, tmiil it 
assumes in the Chinese Tartar the sharp angles of the Mon- 
gdian development 


elude, therefore, that the eastern shore of the Bay of Ben* 
gal has been their hahttatS<m from time immemorial; and 
perhaps before the Taking, the Barmen, or the Siamese Em¬ 
pire was in existence But that they did not flftjt form its a 
nation, or race* far to the North of the Brovinoes of aotith- 
eastem Baimah, we would not pretend to affirm. It is 
high!v probable, that when the territories of Yunnan and 
Laos and northern Burmah come to be explored, very many 
of this interesting race will be discovered, and many mom 
of their traditions brought to light. 

A tradition preserved by the Moans or Takings, who are 
manifestly a more ancient people in Farther India than the 
Burinan^ shows that the Karens were already m possession 
of the cotuftry to the East of the Bay of Ikfigfd, when they 
themselves first made their appearance in their sootherm 
progress, as far as the promontory of Martaban, It is also 
incidentally mentionwv 1 says Mr, Mason in his Tmtmtrim, 
''that at the period of this visit [a visit of Gaudatoi to the 
Taking kingdom], Tavoy and Merged were inhabited only 
by Nats and Boloos, From this concentration of testimony, 
derived from various sources, it would appear that, severed 
centuries before the Christian era, there existed at That ting 
a people [the Takings] who were then deemed civilised, 
while they were surrounded by tribes regarded m barbarous, 
for Woo is a term nearly u a ml valent to wild mm j. m That the 
Beloos were Karens, may be inferred from the fact that the 
island South of Martaban, and perhaps the spot referred to 
by the tradition, was called £*$QQ f and when first discovered 
by Europeans was found to be almost exclusively inhabited 
by Karens, And the fact that the Belcos extended us far 
South as Tavoy and Mcrgu i, at the earliest knowledge of 
the most ancient of the Burma a family, clearly points out 
the great priority of the Karens, even hi these countries 
along the shore of the liar. 

In reference to the distribution of lire Karens, the Rev. 
Mr. Kincaid remarks; ‘'The result of all my inquiries is, 
that Kiikhytn is only another name for Karen. All these 
mountain'tribes.* thro ugh the whole extent of tire Shan 
Connin', atiiS still North into Thibet, are called Kakhvcns, 
except' in the Hukong valley, between Mogoung and Assam 


* The appcUn tim ■ nuomtiSirl Cribefl" indicate a limply flw daibcbTe and abo¬ 
riginal hahiim of tbit pwpKnot thnt Uvejr ire itwm dwdieri on mfyigit i ip fc 
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which is n seven-days journey. They there lay their eggs, 
and raise their young. Agnin t when the dry season returns 
here, it is wet season on the opposite side: and the horn-bills 
return across tiro Kftw to tilts side, mid after a journey of 
seven days arrive again in thk country, tP Again: 4f KL>b 
or Afl^/o r the river Kho or Kaw r is n compound Of the 
meaning of this expression, or to what river or body of 
water it refers, wo are now ignorant. It is preserved in 
tradition, that it is an immense body of water, the largest 
in the world, lying to the West; and that it runs back 
towards its source. This? tradition ami one or two Others 
which refer to the same body or bodies of water, plainly 
indicate the Bay of Bengal, The difficulty seems to be in 
applying the word k\ which is now used for ei stream t to n 
body of water large ns the Bay of Bengal. But it sonie- 
times refers to the ocean, and need not be wholly restricted 
to n river. It is a fact, that the rainy and dry seasons ex¬ 
actly conform to the tradition* The wet season begins on 
the western aide when it ends on the eastern, and db? vend; 
and perhaps the liabitd of the horndulEs also conform, for I 
do no l ro mens her to have seen them on the eastern coast, 
during the rainy season, though they are seen in great nnm* 
burs in the dry stetson* From this tradition we infer that, 
from a period very remote, the Karens have occupied the 
country winds they now occupy on rbe eastern ride of the 
Bay of Bengal. A marked cireuinstance which fixes the Bay 
of Ben ral aa the Kaw of antiquity, is that it reverts or runs 
towards what is naturally taken to be its source. A strong 
current sets to the North from Adieu-head, or the upper 
end of the island of Sumatra, and pa^es the Nicobar islands. 
This would be taken by the inhabitants of the eastern shore 
of the Bay; m a running back to its source, since all the 
rivers of the Burman Empire run directly to the South, mid 
opposite to this current which is mid-way of thy Bay. This 
body of water is said, in tradition, to be the largest in the 
world, showing that at some remote period the Karens had 
either crossed it, or bud been familiar with those who had; 
as is iifeo indicated in the*tradition of the migration of birds, 
and the pcuKaritica of alternate wet and dry seasons. No 
other body of water can answer to this description ] and it 
la evident that no larger body of water had ever been seen 
by them, within the reach of their tradition. Wo may com 
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both secures internal knnnotiv and respect and character 
for authority and power abroad Thu territory, comprising 
a part of northern Burma!] and Yunnan p might suggest 
itself as the original seat of the Karen race; Irani which 
companies have at different times wandered to the South, 
man if perhaps long before the company spoken of in the 
tradition alluded to above. 

We are not fully prepared, however, to admit that the 
Karens are not the aborigines of Bur mob, notwithstanding 
the above tradition. Even though the hypothesis of their 
original rallying point, or origin m a nation, niter the gene¬ 
ral dispersion of the human family, of which they have u 
supposed tradition,, was the region South of Thibet and 
west of China, still there is room to question whether they 
did not gain a looting farther southward, so as to be prior 
to the Butmans in those regions. 

The reasons whkh may be given in Jlivor of the idea that 
the Karens. ore the aborigines of at least much of Buunah, 
nre as tbllom First, it is the opinion of the Butmans of 
the south-eastern Provinces, that they are so. The word 
Kbreu in the Bivnman is h'at/Oi or Ayen T with the y-suund 
like r, which is the more general in colloquial mk\ This 
word means first or aborigmuL In the second pluee, they 
hear the character of aborigines in their relationship to the 
dominant race?* They are much more simple and primitive 
in their manners, and in their ideas of a future state; and 
submit to their political masters with great reluctance, never 
mingling and never having been brought to ntnolgom&ie 
with them. Again, the Karens call themselves by a name 
which means man, without any limiting epithet. 

Asjaiti, one of their ancient traditions distinctly flsea their 
locution on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, or on tine 
eastern side of a body of water which they call Krtw or Kho. 
The present inhabitants have lost the meaning of these 
words, and the so-called body of water has become a mys¬ 
tery to jhem. so ancient ia the tradition which refer* to it, 
Yet the tradition, when examined, carries with it its own 
explanation. l£ Kaw, according to our ancestors, is a river 
or ibody of w ater to the West. They represent die InwcrGs, 
or horii-bsUs, as ioigratin|;«cro8& it in seven day^ As soon 
as the rainy season begins, the bom bills migrate to the 
other side of the Kaw, to the country where it is dry season, 
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in the language, or words which from disuse bad been wholly 
forgotten, but has explained the meaning of others which, 
though in existence in unwritten speech, were no longer in 
common use. An example of the former b? nekvah fi* 
jnour a and of the second* for plfjvffh. J lie lomior ijau 
been whdfty forgotten, and the latter, though still retimed 
in meidor^ ia not used by the Karens any where within the 
Provinces, ns they have no implenieDt corresponding to it. 
The implement used by tlie Kwceh nnd Burmina ol the 
Provinces and the Burffifln Empire, so far as knowu f is cuiicd 
by the Enrons a hwh, and ib a species of harrow. The word 
indicating its use* is guoA-AmA, to scratch or harrow up with 
the kraL But the *Aai of the northern Karens is made of 
iron, unlike the bmh of the South which is made wholly qf 
wowL The iiuii well resembles u small forged garden plough, 
com in on in this country twenty yearn ago. Another point 
of difference is that the thai ts mode by the northern Knreua 
themselves indicating a Air greater degree of civilization 
than exists among the southern Karens. 

The Karens of that country are principally independent; 
but. occupying a territory adjacent to the Bunuan Empire 
they have been often attacked and many of them destroyed 
bv their more powerful neighbors They cultivate toe soil, 
and to have carried the arts and habits oi ct 1 > Llization 
to a much greater extent than their brethren of the South. 
They do not reckon themselves by villages cr cities, or by 
tribes, but by femilics; and iheir social usages are strictly 
patriarchal m their nature, A family to the extent of three 
or four hundred occupy a single house, in much the same 
wav as among the Dyaks, the ancient inhabitants of Borneo. 
The house, or patriarchal habitation, is an immense structure, 
but appears to be built of the same slight materials generally 
used by the southern Karens, and by the inhabitants of 
Farther India generally. It is made by sinking posts of 
large si^ firmly in the ground, and inserting beams or joists 
through the posts, seven or eight feet from the ground; and 
upon there laying tbs floor with slits of the bamboo; ana 
then weaving ‘mats of the same slight material for the sides 
of tha bouse, and thatching the roof with the palm-leaf 
The house is then partitioned' by bamboo-matting into courts 
and h a! Is, eaiin g and sleeping rooms. A direipiiao and regu¬ 
larity reams, to be established, in the* bshitalkuw, which 


to this CMSfcSt [more thnu twenty yean* ago] the Karens were 
regarded ns the aborigines of the country; but they were 
probably ip reality the lust people to enter it, among the 
various tribes that the British Jbcmd here when they took 
passeAdou of the Provinces, They regard tfaemsdrea m 
wanderers from the North; and one of their traditions states 
that & party of them came amtss * the river of running sand/ 
on an exploring tour, before the khans were established at 
Zimnmy,* and returned again. The crossing of this river 
of rtmmrig sand i* regarded as having been an arduous work. 
They understand by these waters. or river of running sand 
(the words admit of either renderirig}, an immense quiet 
sand. with the sands in morion like the waters of n river. 
The tradition wits quite unintelligible to me until the journal 
of Fa Hinn t the Chinese pilgrim who visited India a! >out the 
fifth century, threw a sunbeam upon this expression. He 
constantly designates the great draen North oi Burnish aud 
between 'China and Thibet, ns the ' river of nubd ; 1 and in 
the Chinese map of India a branch of this desert k s&en to 
litre irii down South lor several degrees of latitude, and then 
turn and run westward for a longdistance* This desert is 
marked ‘quicksands^ There uan t therefore, Beared? be a 
rational doubt hut that this is 4 the river of running sand' 
which their anceetors erased at ;t remote juried hw.H>re 
Zimmnv was founded . 1 r 

Since the above opinion was expressed, a new circum¬ 
stance in respect to the locality of the Karons has come to 
light, which may have a bear!tig upon the question of the 
more original territory occupied oy them, A wanderer from 
Tun nun, the district above Laos aud reaching to Thibet, 
and so far North that he had seen mjow anti frost, for which 
the Kerens in the Provinces have no word w hich they re¬ 
tain, arrived in Tavoy some four years ago. He hies sinet 
been iu iho schools, and has learned to read, and mnniihsts 
an energy of character uncommon to any Karens iu the 
more southern districts. His route led him through parts 
of Lao?, Burmali and Siam, His accounts of the Karens 
in his native country are peculiarly interesting and import¬ 
ant, and are reliable ns the simple statement of an unso- 
phktjcyitcd muiL He has not only revealed some new words 


• Itui nam e g [ i pr^TiDH mnd aty in Lbe inlencr of Slid. 
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tribe— with u full client and remarkably large limbs and ami 
The females are generally short but very ytoul T with the face 
large and square, cheek-bones not particularly prominent, 
the lips thick, and the nose large *and tending to flatness at 
the opening of the nostrils. This tribe lias a considerably 
darker complex ion than the Sgau or pure Karens. 

It would not be an easy matter to give the exact type of 
the Karen race. In many respects it would be difficult to 
distinguish them from the general Farther Indian type T which 
may be regarded, in relation to the rest of the human family, 
as a distinct type, by itself differing in many important par¬ 
ticulars from any other. If individuals of all the different 
tribes now occupying that immense territory were brought 
together anJ divested of their conventional peculiarities of 
dress, it would be impost tblc, for the most part, to distinguish 
them by races. They would blend together in too Eiiany 
particulars of complexion, contour of face, general height 
of stature and form, to render possible any natural classi¬ 
fication which would approach to their present distribu* 
tion + It is therefore probable that as a family oi tribes 
they had a common origin. Vet the Sgau, or, ns we choose 
to designate them, the pure Karens, would differ more 
widely from the general type than would any other indi¬ 
vidual tribe. They are generally small in stature, and give 
striking Indications of deterioration as a race, A general 
languor marks their movements. This is the case particu¬ 
larly with the females. Their complexion in general is 
lighter than that of any of the other tribes among whom 
they arc scattered; and in this respect they approach much 
nearer the Chinese than any of their neighbor?. This cir¬ 
cumstance may give weight to a tradition which will here¬ 
after be alluded lo^ indicating their nor them origin, or an 
origin nearer that of the original Chin or Sin race. With 
these slight differences, they fall into the Farther Indian 
type, which differs considerably from the Chinese and the 
Tartar. They fall iu half way between the Chinese and the 
Peguan or Taking. 

L Origin of (hr Karen*. 

The question of the origin of the Karens will perhaps 
never be satisfactorily answered. The Hcv + F. Mason re¬ 
marks, in a work entitled Tenasscrim; il When I first came 
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superrtitiorL bos taken the form whkh ibat system of reli¬ 
gion tends to induce. Yet there is an influence or 11 sub- 
structure, which seems to midflrise this system, and though 
directly opposed to Boodhism, tins never been demolished or 
materially weakened among the* masses of the people. This 
sub-structure of sentiment or belief among the masses of 
Farther India has been adhered to by the Karens more 
closely than by any other ram The Pegmtis or Takings 
BikethaK, Tangtfaixtf, and the Shims or the different races 
in the empire of Sam, have more fully embraced the manb 
ibstly later system of Buodbism, and are idolater* deriving 
their superstitious ideas from thence. This is also the case 
with one of the two Karen tribes whose peculiarities we 
know. But the other tribe—and it b the tribe which has 
yielded with Jar greater promptiiudo to the faith or Chris- 
iiunity— with which this sketch will he principally con¬ 
cerned, has retained the undent religion with fiir greater 
distinctness and purity* Hence, though many of their tra¬ 
ditions have a ocuitmon origin with those of the races among 
whom they are scattered; and ibdr myths are often evi¬ 
dently those common to many or all of the races of this 
part of India ; yet there arc many peculiarities belonging 
to tliis tribe* which both indicate their priority of existence, 
and afford in many other respects interesting subjects of 
investigntiom 

The two tribes of Karens whose circumstances are most 
known, are designated, in the dialect of the principal one, as 
Sgmi and Pgho Karens. But the word Karat Li of Barman 
origin p and k rarely or never used by the people ihemacJves: 
PyaKIxnyau, which means man in their own language, 
being the only name by which they call themselves* T \m 
latter of these tribes, the I J gho Karens, arc evidently a much 
less primitive race than the Sgau. Though their dialect is 
very simitar, and partake? much more of the Karen than of 
the language of any oilier tribe* yet this tribe is allied by 
the Barmans the Taking Karen, which would indicate n 
mi x tu re of Taki ng and Ivii re u blood. In physical st.ru ctn re, 
many of this tribe differ more widely from the other than 
do any of the other tribes which are reckoned as wholly dis¬ 
tinct; yet upon the whole they resemble the general typo of 
the Karen more nearly than they do any other* The Pgho 
or Talaing Karens are much the most vigorous and robust 
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The Karens, though but recently discovered as a people, 
are perhaps a more reronrkabk and interesting race than 
any other, of equal numbers, and in a similar stage of civil* 
iftdtiota, now known to EmujK'aufl. They are found scat¬ 
tered among oLher tribes of jwple over u territory extend* 
mg from 2 W* to 10° N, Latitude and from 99* to 93'° E. Lon- 
gitode They compose perhaps three or four distinct tribes, 
approaching cadi cither in their ethnological peculiarities 
sufficiently near to render it proper to class them as of the 
same raw*; yi i but two tribes have become much known to 
European el ' Thu Kakhyuns. inhabiting the immense terri¬ 
tory to the North of Avn, of whom little k known, and the 
Knren-nees or Bad Kuruus, so called not from their com* 
plosion, but from, the predominance of red in their dress, 
arc unqucsiionablj of the same race. The character of the 
two tribes which are most known, with something of their 
traditions and history, has become familiar to the mission¬ 
aries who have been* laboring among them, with marked 
Success, for the lost twenty year*. These tribes were first dis* 
covered by Europeans, so as to bis much known, in 1824-7; 
and such has been their history since that period, in respect 
to Christianity, as to render a statement of their peculiari¬ 
ties as a people a matter of much interest, not only to the 
mao of science but ako to the philanthropist. The whole 
of Farther India, from Assam, or the Burmin ptstra, to the 
borders of China, and from Thibet to the Straits of Malacca, 
k inhabited by a branch of the great Mongolian family, alt 
the different tribes of which have many sinking features in 
Common \ and thin remark will apply not simply to their 
physical structure, but also to their menial peculiarities; and 
with much force also to their religions, their mythologies 
and their various forms of superstition. The prevailing re¬ 
ligion kBoodhkm; and hence much of their mythology and 
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&ster exists. The tome dash may be seen in some old San¬ 
skrit inscriptions, referred, I believe, to the fourth or fifth 
century, where it represents d;* and tlie tcscriptions from 
Malacca exhibit an in fusion of Sanskrit, such as is never 
seen in writings from Ceylon. One line iu each of the Ma¬ 
lacca inscriptions contains the same words, and fur the con¬ 
venience of comparing the two characters, a lithograph of 
the two parallel lines accompanies this paper. The first baa 
the Sanskrit nnmwim where in the more modern character 
a final m occupies its place, mode final by writing the final 
Consonant of the next woid, k, under iu In .one instance, 
the line which removes the inherent vowel at die end gf a 
word is written under the consonant, as in Sanskrit; and 
the same mark is now used in Taking, only written over 
the letter. While in bofc inscriptions the vuwtc4ra k joined 
by a line to the letter over which it is placed, 

These investigations lead to the conclusion, that, while 
Siam and Cambodia received their religion and literature 
from Ceylon, the whole western 1 coast of Farther India was 
civilized by people direct fmm Hindustan, probably from 
the ancient kingdom of KnlmgiLf 


•Sec "iMCripLlan on the kou plllnr 111 Delhi," in Jn„m. ofilrt A tin fie 
Soe.nf Jirnjpl, fur July, lSItS; and “ Inscription an tfe Kuluitm plkr" MJm, 
for Jmmuy, l&SS., 

t Kappol mean* *hip ta Tulittlj lubiiny. i* TaktflK; but bath ire urobablj 
d*rt¥«l irDm the AlkkV fotp*tl 
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perpendicular with a loop, iu the Gaya Alphabet; find this 
is precisely the form of tbe letter in both the Malacca in* 
sen prions■ and when written under the line., it has the same 
form in the modern Taking. The square Pali most have 
been formed subsequently to this, for it adds to the character 
n double line at the top. The t% which retained its ancient 
form of a drde with n dot in it, to the fifth century, resem¬ 
bling the Phccnidiin i T is changed, in the Kedthih character 
to a circle with a horkootel diameter; approaching the Tb 
bcrimi of the seventh century, why re liie same letter k a 
rectangle with a diagonal drawn in it To draw the line 
perjMjndiculflTly, as in thy square Paii t was the next step. 
The character in its original form of a circle with a dot m 
it, is still used by the Takings, though with the sound of b; 
and it is remarkable that it bm no [ince in any Other alpha¬ 
bet in Farther India. 

The alphabets found on the eastern coast of this penin¬ 
sula present unequivocal marks of a Smgalcse origin, Tha 
Cambodian has letters differing widely in their forms from 
those used on the western side* and almost identical with 
the Singular a#, for example, kh and v. The Siamese 
alphabet, which b the most modern East of the Ganges, was 
probably formed within the last four or five centuries, on 
the basis of the Capibodtauu The ancient; Sinhalese is said 
to have been composed of seven elements; but the modem 
Siamese is still more simple: tbe loop with a turn, a straight 
line, and the three sides of a rectangle, with some modifica¬ 
tion of one of it s sides* being the only elements which enter 
into the Siamese alphabet 

In the interior of the country, on thy contrary, thy alpha- 
bets appear to have had a Taking origin. This is distinctly 
seen In tbe Laos, which has in several instances two charac¬ 
ters to represent the same consonant-sound, but with different 
inflections, as in Talking where the inherent vowel also 
varies. Thus, the character marked ^ in the table, as cor¬ 
responding to the Pali letter of that power, is pronounced 
k? m the spoken Taking; and ia is pronounced pe. The 
r Ahern, Khamti and Shy an alphabets, it appear* tome, have 
also been formed from the Taking, rather than from the 
Rurman, to which they have been referred, because the 
brood diphthong an is made by a dash to the right over 
the consonant, as in Taking, while in Barman no such char- 
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11 does nut appearprobable, that the languageof tins Ta¬ 
kings was reduced to writing before the introduction of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, or more would have been found on 
record in relation to their early history. Nothing of their 
ancient history can be gathered from their books, beyond 
the representation that, m tin- days of Gautama and Asokifa 
missionaries, they were dwelliug on the Gulf of Martaban, 
with Th ad ting for their capital. The alphabet now used is 
manifestly derived from the one which Trinsep regarded as 
having been in use in tH third century before ChnW, The 
approach of that ancient alphabet to the Tabling, may be 
Intend through the Ainarnvati inscriptions, of which" the 
character are nearer the Talking than any other alphabet 
that has bean discovered iu Hindustan. The next link is 
found in the fragment of (in Inscription from Tokoon in 
Malacca, published in the * Journal of tU: Airtik iSbdefa of 
BrngaL* This resembles the Amarovath md both are char¬ 
acterized by having the tops of the letters, more especially 
right lines, surmounted by small carves. Another jhscrip* 
tion t found also by Col. Low near Keddsth in Malacca, np- 

E roaches the Taking much nearer, and proves a connection 
ctween the Tnldiigs and the people of Malacca, at a former 
period-f The character of these Malacca inscriptions agree 
w*ith the Kuril a of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which 
the vowel-marks of r*a nd o precede the consonants to wlaitdi 
they belong, aa iu the Taking, liurman and all the Indm 
Chinese alphabets; a form tlmt has been obsolete in the 
Sanskrit lor many centuries* A table of the alphabets of 
these inscriptions, so fir as known ? compared with the mod* 
cm Taking, is givers in the following lithographed pages. 

The k f which was originally n cross, like the Ethiopia f, 
hnd t when the second inscription on the Allahabad pillar 
was written, seven cenLuries after the fits!, the horizontal 
line, slightly curves! downwards; ntid in t hr* Redd ah inscrip¬ 
tion the curve has become a semicircle, so that the character 
resembles the Ethinpic A cl The next step, to the present 
character formed of two curve*, was easy. The n t originally 
& perpendicular raked on a hnse line* resembling the Syriac 
n and the Guile with the base prolongcd T had become a 


* &co the dumber fw Juk, |£4| 

t Sew fj/ fAr Athtltr So c. «/ Emptf. fw Mardi, IBID. 
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Sillgaltse books, Buddkaghcm^ native country Swur* * * * * 
nabhami, which, as I have shown in another plaoej was 
Els e ancient classic name of Efegttf* A Sinhalese com pen* 
diiiEii gnya: “Id the sixth year of the reign of the ting 
Malm-Xuaouc, and m the year of Rndbu the high-priest 
BuddotliegiK^kt:Terunwahaflse, coming to the Li I raid of 
Ceylon, comported the books called Visuddbiiimrge, etc. 
Upon kk return to Svvanmbhnmiye, he coni posed the Tura- 
pi trike also, and employed kimsdf in teaching the doctrine 
of Budko * 11 f 

It soeim highly probable, then, that the Hind os colonized 
Pegu at an early'period; and this js confirmed by the fact 
that ancient Pali and Sanikrit inscriptions have been found 
in Malacca, not two hundred miles South of the TenssseTim 
Provinces, which prove that Hindu settlements formerly 
existed there, though they have left no other traces than a 
few half obliterated inscriptions on the rocks in the forest. 
The Hindu colonists in Pegu may havtf perpetuated them- 
solves‘by amalgamation with some native tribe; and it ap¬ 
pears from A mean history, as qu oted by Capt Phayro, ***** 
a native Iriky, cal kid by the Burmese Thodun, have in fact 
been merged and lost in ike Takings There U also a serai* 
civilized tribe scattered in Pegu t Burmah and the Tai court* 
try, who call tbemselves Paau, but who are better known 
a* Tonnetbns, who claim to have been the original inhabit* 
ants of Pegu, Their language, however* does not prove any 
intimate roktkmship with the Takings; for, although it baa 
a Few words of common origin with words of the Taking, 
the same may be affirmed of most of the languages spoken 
around them, and more especially of the Karen.{ 


piFmvDrC which i* amfwjt The upnt^n m ttnrkiea, ai kbowin^ tbmt the 
ini iKtiptralnri of S grifUrimt tn eUi* Munlry w*ns nut utxtka, (<k it b 
applisid, «p for m i am hlwpw, ia li«M4fel Jettm Juitii. 

* S*o /*«m. Am- Or &w„ fol, Tx tx 334. 

t F-I md Ifwho/ ?oL iiL p, IT 5, T^nwor 

nukes el itiLUft 1 tif ; hat Iel L/pIuleci'i tmn*la.tj<»h of llw M.-iha- 

Viiwj it i« merely m\d that he “came (hm Junk-dwipC a tuunu wfafch U 
«’* often Applied to l\:;i and B r irni^.b Bin to Hindu*! on. tfpluuTi'j ilitt 1 , ^ 
■ tbs year of badtiu OSiO," in priciwlj tb wn« ft* ih*l m the BurmftH S u^b*. 
rtt & 4 li of Em*ni Mur fa P<t& par Lamb* I* pruLtiMj Jf! HffllT of 

thfl ptra ilk the bonk frnm wWk Uwjf qiiftta 

f 1 hftw iwrved Ltae Tuungthtt (w all *rtk4* (ra tin? K&kh l*ogiUg4r with, 
wsUb it appear* to be wgiuiUi 


* p. 6% 


tuL 1¥, 



m 


The Chinese, the Tai, the Burman, the Karen, and all the 
known buguages of Farther India* including the Assamese* 
are known to use numeral affixes; while the Taking lan¬ 
guage aiastds done, and* like Occidental tongues, unites the 
numeral to the noun. Thus a Tubing says: d&i&fmjp hd t 
two papayas; tmom pi t three atones; and $7tp paun/ four 
houses While in Chinese* and in all the other I nd Chinese 
languages, the numeral is united to an affix. The Kale has 
the same idiom as the Taking* A singular noun, in Kola, k 
made plural by affixing he; and in Taming there is a pluml- 
aflix taa. But what coating still more, the idea of a corn- 
mob origin for the Takings and Ko!e% k their name. One 
tribe among the Kotos ore called Or&ons* who, at m un- 
know n period, were driven by the Bralimankal Hindus from 
the neighborhood of the Ganges. ll It k these Orsons,” w riles 
Lieut. Tickcll, 11 who first give us accounts of a people called 
Moondas, whom they found in possession of CboutUk Nag- 
poof.” These Moondns, now, call themselves Hos, but an? 
more generally known as Kobe- i/oond their ancient name* 
is almost identical with J/ban, the name bv which the Ta 
kings now call themselves; and it would be difficult to Hbd 
any two nations, of a different origin* with names go nearly 
the same, 

AH history, Burmese as well as Taking, represents the 
Takings as a civilised oflopb, and in possesion of Buddhist 
teachers and Lhe Buddhist Scriptures, at an earlier period 
than the nations around them- A Brnimn inscription on 
Ibraree Island* dated A.D. 1785-6, states that the venerable 
Sons and the venerable U tiara introduced, and established 
the religion of Buddha in Thttdung B. C. SOT; but that 
Buddhism did not become paramount in Brnroah till A. IX 
1057, when the Burmese monarch invited the learned from 
ThaJung to settle in his capital sit Pagan, where Buddhism 
was ultimately established* through the instrumentality of 
the descendants of Serna and Utthta* According to the 


* S» Jmtrm. v/ffc A*i*tir tor U*j. 1BU< wW iU iiwb* 

JatOT «yi: H Whidi ™ flam Lbimigli Um httlran^nUitj of Suwllwn and 
Uttuthcrt, *m\ tbttf 4i**iple» and snmvor*." In, prtrtkrtp puri of tls# 
iiiwrtplioft, bA trasfthrtftd the* are TvprfwrnEttri a a urw In HwW Lbirlrm 
VmnJriid and rial j-funr jrara bufurc. . ft hkla Aww* tfi*t old gsiittfctflc.nL ju 

well ai Uh?lt wure well entitled ta Uk «r^ii r>n -1 M h« 

Jitrra nuiT be aik-iptaS^lj ihhIctihlL Tlwr* w oo iii^h pn-ttL-hitmarn, hntterer. 

in ihe origiiuil fa lb* flurm«3 t liter® ia otilj- one wflti JW ^dkeipfc* uni 
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Airp/uA 

THiutp 

mouth 

longue 

ping 

lOtaik 

hand, nun 

tau 

breast 

to 

foot 

jaiug 

ntolh&r 

jii 

a 

mi 

boro 

hung 

bone 

oil 

j&m 

kling 

tiger 

kl* 

bog 

M 

kSik 

fc& 

fawj 

chritng 

e g£ 

klunai 

earth 

ti 

Him 

ingoa 

moon 

Mtu 

mountain 

do 

stone 

tmom 

water 

dM 

salt 

bo 

OMOfc-ELtlt 

preau 

weep 

yearn 

hear 

mi tig 

tnVo 

ItEht 

fat 

krou 

ihin 

§ri 

lbif*t 

lituu 

hunger 

klo 

l 

on 

thou 

tunob 

be, ihe, it 

nji‘h 

this 

H4U 

one 

mwoa 

two 

b h 

three 

F 

four 

pfcim 

five 

meaun 

*ix 

tartati 

to be 

num 


bai 

*J*ng 

tee 

toa 

F-Jiptijatign 

ay a 
urmi 



nmg 

Iml* 


kiR, sukri 

haku 

seem 

fcbpfin 

ote 

^ingi 

ehumlu 

dongar, toko 

tongi 

djor 

bekh. booloong 

boftffca 

yam 


mean 

kirnlft 

klruma 

«rtm 

tltang 

tins 

ftkg 

nietu am 

ini 


1504 


!? 

pin 

ptmw 

nu-miys 

turia 

mi nun* 


* A fijw ¥oda in ikua hat mi^ht t» nfetffil ta other Iftnguigw; ilurt* the 
Maky wird for n»b i* ibm: but the Maky ia dwrlf pet 4 <e™to lupif* 
A^ain, the Chines tffoo, Barth. ami JWJA, foot, not wy unlike ibfr Tiiamg 
word*, bill h^c &o litAfi. lb* K*de_ 
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In its vocalstes, the Talking is the most isolated language 
in Farther India, 3k route are not allied to Tai t Rurman, 
Karen, Tonngthu, Kyen T K&mae, Ssngpu, INhiga, Manlptrri, 
nor any other known language spoken by the lndu-( I'bmcsa 
natioBK * Nor ia it cognate with the Chinese, or Tibctkn, 
or any other of the Tartar tongues of which apecimetiu have 
been published, It m not related to the ^anakrii or H in dec 
families of northern Hindustan ; nor to the cultivated 
tongues of Southern India and Ceylon, the TuUign, Camat- 
aka, Tuluva, Tamil, Malayalnm. Malabar, and Singulese. I 
have compared the Taking with vocabalarieft of nil these 
and others, rad find it tadkollj different; though here and 
there words or apparently common origin may be diseov&r&L 
IkVheuce, then, has it been derived ? hi central Hindustan, 
there are several wild tribes, iuhuhitifig the mountainous 
legions, which are called Kdlea, i irnomi, and Goands, em¬ 
bracing various sub-tribes known Sont\L% Bhuniyta* 
MtmdAjas. Ittijimalie, and by other narat^s whose language 
seem to have had a common origin. The iirsfc notice of 
these people which 1 have seen, was published by Lieut 
Tlfikdl in 184 h, in a paper on the Kclcs. whom he denomi¬ 
nates Hofl Thb pamr affoida the moat complete view of 
the people and their language, that hofl jet been made pub¬ 
lic; ami from this it is apparent, singular an it may seem, 
that the Tolling language bus a radical affinity with the 
Eol& The hmt t-ix numerals, the personal pronouns, the 
words for .several memk-m of the body and many objects 
of nature, w ith a few veri-s are tmqnestiouably of common 
origin; while many other words liearing a more remote 
rtserublanec, ure probably derived from the same roots. 
The following brief vocnbnilnjy is given for comparison,f 



jfr/iEJpy. 


man 

ninth 

male 

h™d 

kdop 

hujH'i 

eye 

mot 

tuef 

nos® 

ititib 

mnoa 

ear 

leto 

khotwny 


* I \mva pdt U-nn it 1 1 to to ftbtnlii n.uj xjxciram of lliu liiijfDJipi of Cambo™ 
lU* far corupwt*iin anil caunol, tendon:, tCtlrm ix iknj mv impacting 
th^L 

f S*Tt JWW of Adaiag Sochty vf Btngul. for iVov^ 1*40 ■ nod ft*r VoY^ 
lMi- Worth fof tttmpukua haT& becu taken from bertb julicle*. 
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tending from 15° N, L. to the neighborhood of Promo, three 
or four degrees farther North, and from Capo Xegrais to the 
Siamese boundary. 

The Taking language has the intonations characteristic 
of ihe Chinese family, but to a much less extent than the 
Chinese itself, the Tai, or the Karen. The roots are prineU 
pally monosyllabic; but, as in both Burmau and Kaien, 
in any are famed on the polysyllabic principle: a consonant, 
most frequently a smooth "mute, with its inherent vowel, 
constituting a syllable, w ithout any signification in itsdfj 
Ijeing prefixed to a monosyllable root to form n new word* 
Thus, bmi t new; ttAnmii iy r a turban; to/er, master, lord; 

ugly; name—with a multitude of others, differ 

in no respect from dissyllabic words in the Indu-Europeart 
tongues 

The Taking is remarkable for its numerous compound 
consonants, snuny of which are pot found either in Chinese, 
or in the other Indochinese languages. Nearly all tho 
smooth and aspirated mutes, aud the liquids, arc compounded 
with the nasals m and forming such compounds as km r 
khm, chm r Mm t itn f t'fm, dm t pm, phm, win, Jen, khn, m 3 lm f 
aud Otis era. Some of these appear to be abbreviations 
ot polysyllabic words. For instance, mnih r man, is clearly 
of common origin with the Sanscrit m&nuja; and w>wjl, 
snake, must have the same source as the Hebrew spa, and 
the Cnahmeerce sawep and tripfi. 

The grammar of the language is exceedingly simple: the 
subject usually preceding the verb, and the object following 
it, as in English. Like all the otherIndu-Chmcsc languages, 
grammatical distinctions nre made by particles, prefixed or 
suffixed; but these arc much fewer in faking than in either 
Tfti, Burman, or Karen. Noun-particles arc usually prepo¬ 
sitions, as in western languages. For example; 

jjrfoa san${ or ntgi, in, the house 

aiu 11 on 11 ts 

sinm 11 under “ “ 

gamak a before tf “ 

phi li behind u " 


im«S f-mra, tba peculiar dwket w3ik:h dtej tptfak, it btmg nr»Htf rein ltd t» (hg 
AmtfttuTM.- UumkiirL TThmj nr« r U may Ew> bi1-ms iHijrd, urml TaJdfltf 

in Ui-s PfO^itMSa of Tbmv, wtifliu (Ini vi3kgi?r> jpcdE TiEnjnjj. bou 
ttEiv/i- Tiling ii etc Sir* circle m Ute At tfElbL period Uk-*s 

mlonica were fatmed* Ei nm tnouTU 
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ti&ias of the identity of European root# with words of East¬ 
ern Asia might be multiplied indefinitely, 

„ l^rhapa it greater vnnety of mtions :md n greater diver¬ 
sity of JaTiguajp*,. ore found in Farther India than in any 
other region oi^ equal area, imd yet no one appears to \m 
indigenous. The IndinEurujienn races have crossed the 
Brabinnputm, and established themselves and their lan- 
gunge in Ass&m. The Tartu ra have poured in from Tibet 
mi the JS: or ill* and, beside Many Mil-tribes, the Burmese, 
through their language, give indubitable evidence of Tibv 
tian origin. On the EasL tie Tonquinese and Cocbin-Chi- 
nc^e urq known r from their tongue^ to be olfsets from the 
Chinese j while the Malay tribes baY® cornc up from the 
femitb T aud pleased the laud to 10* R L;.ntS the latter 
have extended their language to the islands on the coast 
W est of the peninsula, which are inhabited two or three 
di'irnx* farther North, by the Sellings shaking a dialect of 
- origin. 1 Ik* Aieohnr Ishiidi, lour or five degrees 
\VCBI of the!Selling Islands, are peopled by a mm with a 
radically dime rent ton one, which perhaps migrated from 
Smiiiiuitra; while the Andamans North of tliciti, as well as 
the interior of the large 2s ieobrir®, are inhabited Ijv n negro 
r:.ee, speaking u language widely different from onv known 
m the host, but polysyllabic, and probably related to tW. 
spi f >ken by the Negro races of Polynesia, 

The number of nations among the Indo-Chinese who 
speak languages derived from the Chinese h much less, how¬ 
ever, than H usually supposed* The Tui, which includes tho 
Siamese. Lh» t Ativan, Khjimii and A horn, is prohablv dc- 
nved from the Chinese, I is tones, its alphabetic powers 
anil its grammatical principles, are Chinese. It has on in dial 
b > and » fow flool conannsnta, not found in the general lan* 
giuige or Chino, but which all exist iir the dialects * and it 
with tho spoken, and not with the written language, that 
the wmpHlnn wn proprlj be? made. Those Tri-spedtrafe 
tribes^ winch inhabit :t belt of laud running Korth from the 
huh of Smtn to China, fora the western limit of the purely 
njonoayliable language*. West of the Tm race, ami mmt 
dintoly .North of the tribes speaking the potvsyltaliic Malay 
tongue* was original ly the kingdom of the Talain^s <rx- 


* "° w fond hviwwn the Malay* mJ E be TkIiW ar * a 

flf Buraitre (wm Ar*nix Thu b tridtul Jj*m thitir own Oaditii^ 





THE TALAING LANGUAGE* 


Cuit fa n ati ve philology is n .science which, judging frdm 
its progress daring the last half century, is destined tu sviile 
the question of the unity of the human race on immutable 
ground: and to do more for general history than alt tbo 
hooka of JSurope and the manuscripts of Asia (together* 
Fifty years nm r there was a wide abyss between the west¬ 
ern world and I mil a, but comp* mttve philology hm become 
the mil Way of hi story, uniting the nations; and Berlin ami 
Benares are proximate neighbors. 

A companion between the etymologies of Johnson and 
Webster shows someilittig of the progress that has been 
already achieved, hut Webster, though rich in his illustra¬ 
tions mom the Arabic, rarely advances beyond the Indus, 
and never crosses the Brahmaputra, The great English 
lexicographer of the next centurv will probably lead the 
student into the land of Han, and among the Indu-Chincse 
nations Fire m tmced by Webster through the various Eu¬ 
ropean tongues; hut he might have found equally striking 
resemblances in China, where it is fan; or m Siam, where 
it is fai / or in Pegu* where it is pmani; or in Bunmib, where 
it i$ ml; or in thy Karen jungle, where it is w and m&S. 
So name is, in Chlni>c 1 mmj; in Burman t tuimti and mime; 
in Karen, minfj and ml; and in Tabling, fmu. Fhj ia, in 
Chinese, At; in Barman, p$an; and in the Tavoy dialect, 
plan. The subsiantivf verb which has $ for its radical con¬ 
sonant in the Indu'European languages, is in Chinese; 
sh\ in Borman; and in the Tavdj dialect, AiV which allies 
it with the Pali root Au, from which the present and future 
tenses of the verb to be are often formed. Similar illustra- 
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That the English. people who go to India, expect to reside 
there on for a limited time, and then to go to some more 
congenial climate. That while in India they generally loam 
enough of the native languages for social and official inter' 
course with the native population, and that the business of 
the Government is chiefly transacted in the languages of the 
conntry. It also appears: That the Engllab language is used 
in the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay; 
and that in some of the Government offices and mercantile 
houses, in the same cities, many natives more or less educa¬ 
ted in the English language find employment. That many 
among the native population have a strong desire to learn 
English, and arc now engaged In the study of it, in private, 
missionary, and Government schools and colleges. That, of 
those who begin this study, many do not acquire sufficient 
knowledge for any practical purpose, and only ft sued! part 
of the m Team it thoroughly. That w hen En glish edu cation 
among the nativo population sbal i exceed the demand lor it 
as a qualification for employrrent, then one of the principal 
motives for acquiring it will cease, and the desire now so 
strong will exert much less influence. That the education of 
the great body of the people will always be in their respec¬ 
tive vernacular languages, and that those languages will be 
improved and enriched by works of science and literature 
original and translated, in which encouraging progress has 
been made. That the English language, including ils science 
and literature, will generally be a branch of education in 
the high schools and colleges; and all who aspire to a liberal 
education, will expected to "have seme knowledge of it. 
But that the English is not likely in any part of India or 
Southern Asia to supersede the native languages, nor to 
become vernacular in any large community. 
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ot correct religious doctrine, and is no where now n vcr- 
nnci?tar language, In these circumstance when edueatioti 
is Jo be extended beyond any vernacular language, the Eng- 
Ibh—the language of the governing power of the country t 
with all its science and literature, and especially its numeV 
ons and excellent works on moral anti religious subjects— 
lias the first claims to attention. 

In America and Europe tbe professions of theology T Jaw 
and medidne, furnish the grout field of employment for the 
educated classes These professions nre equalfy open to all, 
and they require a large part—general] v a majority—of those 
who obtain a collegiate or liberal education! to fill them. 
But these professions scarcely yet exist among tbe native 
population of I ndia, The re, ed ueated men, w ho must engage 
in Borno basin™ for support (and there are very few who 
are not in this state), generally look to the Government for 
service, or to teaching, as their employment In the altered 

E optical state and relations of the country—all the more 
onorable and lucrative situations being filled by Europeans 
—the higher classes of tbe native jjoptdation find it exceed¬ 
ingly didicult to obtain any suitable occnpntion and means 
of respectable support, and so they naturally turn their 
thoughts to the study of the English language," in the hope 
that it will prove a qualification for business, or a reeom- 
menduibn For employment This desire to learn English 
has been increasing ibr sonic y cam post, and probably the 
number aow engaged in acquiring it, is three limes as large 
as it was Much br twenty yearn ago. But, even at the 
present time, many who become thus educated, find it very 
difficult, and some find it impotable, to obtain such employ¬ 
ment as they expected. The supply of such educated talent 
is increasing faster than the demand, and it will not be 
many years before the principal motives in wh ich this strong 
desire for English education had its origin f will cease, or at 
least will exert less influence than they have had lor some 
years past 

From the view which has been taken of the state of the 
English language in India, or Southern Asia, it appears: 
Thai England has not founded, and as not likely to found, 
any colonies in any of those countries, and that there is no 
native community, nor any class of people, except the Lido- 
Britons, who use English as their vernacular language. 
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liar kinds of service, that a part of those to be employed 
should understand the English language* For this puiposu 
the Government appropriates very considerable sums From 
the re venues of the country to education, find this high 
schools eon tain means and facilities ibr learning English. 
TUe course of study in the English department of those 
school* is sufficient for acquiring a good knowledge of tho 
language, and obtaining a very considerable acquaints nee 
with iLs science and literature. Many who commence the 
study of English, finding it more difficult of acquisition 
Xbm they expected, or not seeing so much prospect of em* 
ploy meat as they had hoped for at first, become aiBwurnged 
and abandon it/ if any also acquire justknowledge enough 
of the language to converse in slow, llmblmr and set phrase* 
elegy* hut not enough to use it easily and fluently, nor bo 
uudcrshind it when so used by others, nor to read news- 
pope rs and common books with ease and intelligence* 
Seth persons use the language no more than is iiccess&uy* 
They seldom attempt to read an English book, or to improve 
their knowledge of the language utter leaving school. In- 
deed* many of them, when they succeed in obtaining em¬ 
ploy meat., regard their object in acquiring the language as 
accomplished, and to retain only what they have occasion 
to use as copyist^ ucconniante, ete* But iu those schools, 
some, though but a small part of those who coin me nee the 
study of the language, acquire a correct use of it, become 
able to converse m it with case and propriety, and obtain 
eonsidemblo knowledge of English science and literature. 
Yet even this doss never, so far as f have known, use the 
English language in their families, and very seldom in any 
social intercourse or transactions of business, unless with 
Europeans. 

The vernacular languages of India contain but little sti- 
cnee or literature nf any value; and something more than 
these languages contain h required for mental discipline 
and practical knowledge, in the course of education* The 
Sanskrit, which sustains a relation to the present languages 
of the country similar to that which Latin docs to the mod¬ 
ern languages of Europe, however useful the study of it 
may be ibr discipline of mind, and w ith reference to philol¬ 
ogy, ethnography, and other objects of antiquarian research, 
yet contains but little practical scicpee, or authentic history! 


Govern in exits, all situations were tilled by natives, but as 
these provinces! have come successively under the English 
Government, all the more honorable and highly rerauricre 
tiling pluses have been tilled by European*, and only those 
of the second or third rate are given to Urn natives. Tills 
chart go in the political state of the country t and the conee* 
queiit proceedings of the governing power they feel very 
inudij both in its humiliating influence upon their character 
and its impovemhing dleeE upon their dreuntstances ; nod 
many of them endeavor to acquire a knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language in the hope that it will In aomu way be a qudi* 
ii cation lor business or a recoin inundation for employment. 

The educational institution* in which the English lan* 
gunge is taught in India arc of three kinds* 

1* Private school^ or those which arc anpjwirted hv tui- 
tian. There have been several aneh in Calcutta. Madras 
and Bombay« They haw been supported chicily by the 
h i glier classes of Ll ie nati ve j h> ptilai lo u i an ■ l many \ ?e im >i ls 
have been educated in them. 

2. Scboola connected with milieu ary and other he.nevo- 
lent societies. At most of the large missionary Elation a 
are schools of this character l^orats of these have a large 
number of scholars, and good means of instruction* The 
primary object of such aohoota b moral and Scriptural edu¬ 
cation. with a view to prepare such persons, when educa¬ 
ted, to become Christian teachers, catechist^ and preachers 
among their countrymen. But these schools are generally 
open tar all classes of people on such terms as ipifuce Hid* 
does and Mohammedans, as wall as professed Christians, 
to become connected with them. Many who were H indoos 
and Mohammedans when they first entered these schools, 
became convinced, in the course of their education, of the 
truth of the Christian religion, publicly promised their faith 
in it, and are now in the employment of Missionary soeie* 
tiiM* preaching the Gospel to their own people* Some of 
these are well educated, every way respectable in tale rite and 
character, and very useful In the work of promoting Chris¬ 
tianity in India* 

3* Schools supported by the Government. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment, in its various departments, has occasion to employ a 
great number of people, and it is necessary. In order to fill 
particular situations and for the performance of some pccu.* 
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persons* as translators copyists* etc. Hence a knowledge 
of English becomes a necessary rfualification for employment 
in these officer The situations (ns they are called) in tliem 
are generally filled by natives of the country. But their 
knowledge of English is often very Imperfect* being limited 
to the mere routine of business, while they seldom if ever 
use it in their families* or in social intercourse, or in matters 
of business with their countrymen. In the sea-ports of 
Southern Asia, the Engl is h language is used in correspond¬ 
ence* accounts* etc,., in the European mercantile houses; and 
a considerable number of natives who understand English 
more or less* are thus employed. But. the European mer¬ 
chants ate a changing class of the population, and on!y a 
small part of the property and commerce of these cities is 
in their hand?, when one leaves the large sea-ports, the 
business of all kinds with the native population and among 
them is found to be transacted in the language of their re¬ 
spective provinces. Whether In the political* or the military, 
or the financial,, or the judicial departments* all business is 
transacted in the languages of the country, and the English 
language is only used by Europeans in their social inter- 
course^ and in their business transactions with each other 
and with the Government. 

From the origin of the English power in India the im¬ 
portance of having some one language for general use 
through the country, has been a subject of much considera¬ 
tion and inquiry, and has engaged the attention of many 
learned men in "the employment of the Government* and of 
others connected with the cause of education and Christian¬ 
ity, The Mohammedan princes and emperors, uvho gov¬ 
erned In dm for several centuries* retained the Persian lan¬ 
guage in use among themselves and inofficial transactions. 
The English* following the example of their predecessors* 
used the Persian in the courts and in their official transac¬ 
tions in Bengal and Northern India for several years* and 
Eomo learned men in Government employment werfe of the 
-opinion that it should be retained, and means be used to 
make it the common language of the country. Under the 
Mohammedan sovereigns, the Hindostauee became the com¬ 
mon medium of intercourse among the great body of peo¬ 
ple professing their filth* and it made some progress among 
the Hindoo population. Hmdostnnee may be colled, tlio 
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p&tical, often scarcely intelligibly and their knowledge of 
it is very limited From tlio^c state me uts and remarks it 
will bo apparent that the people of India gene rally have 
not so many means aud opportunities of acquiring a knowl¬ 
edge of the English language in connection with the Gov- 
eminent^ or m matters of business, or in social intercourse, 
as might be nai u rally expected and have been generally 
supposed 

3. The lan^ngra of conquering nations have sometimes 
apread in their acquired jK^ssessioDS by intermarriages and 
a mixture of the nations or races. It was so with some na¬ 
tions which obtained possession of countries composing parts 
of the Roman empire. EuL the English language is not 
likely to spread much in India in thh manner Europeans 
differ so much aud in so many ways from the inhabitants of 
the country, that intermarriages to any considerable extent 
arc not likely ever to take place between them. Almost 
universally, where Europeans have lived for any considers- 
ble time in Southern Asia, there are some of s mixed race; 
and in India thia class of people generally understand the 
English, and also some unlive language m use where they 
live. But this ela^s is not large, nor arc they likely to be¬ 
come numerous They have pot now + nor do they appear 
likely to acquire, a high social position, nor to exert much 
political influence. The name by which they are now gene* 
rally known, is Indo-Britom Some recent researches and 
statistics in connection with the renewal of the East India 
Company^ Charter by Parliament, do not exhibit ikia dasa 
of people in so fiworable a state in respect to number, char¬ 
acter and prospect* ns was generally expected. 

4. Another and yet marc important cause affecting the 
state Hand prospects of the English language in India, is the 
regulations and policy of the GovemnienL Jn the Supremo 
Courts of Calcutta, Madras nnd Bombay, the English lan¬ 
guage is used. But the jurisdiction of these Courts is lim¬ 
ited to the u! jo ve-mentioned cities and to such Europeans in 
other parts of the country as are not subject to military htw. 
Much of the business in these Courts is transacted through 
interpreters* In the public offices also in these cities, the 
business, in its sumrnnrv and written forma, k generally 
transacted and the records are kent, in the English language - 
and the work of this kind famishe* employment for many 
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lion in the different Boards of Education, now generally 
prevails* is that it is not expedient to use any means with 
a view of mating any one language common or general 
through the country—that the people of different parts of 
Indie who have distmet and well formed languages* m the 
Tamil* the Oenartse, the Tdoegoo, the Mural hee, the Goo* 
jnrathee, the Bengalee, used each by a population of from 
seven or eight to twelve or fifteen millions, should retain 
each its own language, and that suitable and needed works 
of religion, science and literature* either original or transla¬ 
ted* should be prepared and printed, as soon aa practicable* 
in the different languages, In ibis work of preparing such 
a native literature, very encouraging progress hm been 
made in several languages. 

We are now to consider the state and prospects of the 
English language in India as it is affected by education. 
From the commencetneht of the English power in India, a 
knowledge of both the English ma native languages hna 
been a valuable and impuriant qualification for business., 
and so ibis acquisition lias been an object of desire and ex¬ 
ertion. The low price of labor in nil Southern Asia, com¬ 
pared with what it is in England, must always have made 
it pecuniarily an object for the English to employ the na¬ 
tives of the country in all kinds of work or business for 
which they could bo found, or could become, qualified. 
And when’the power of the English became permanently 
established* it was fur their interest to encourage the acqui¬ 
sition of their language by the natives, that they might 
become qualified for service in the various departments of 
business And os the power and dominions of the English 
have gradually increased from a few factories, or trading 
establishments* to the supremacy of India and the general 
control over a hundred and fifty millions of people, so there 
has been a constantly increasing demand for persona qualified 
for business by their knowledge of the English language. 
And as such qualifications were not common, and could not 
be acquired without much study and time* they have been 
generally well remunerated for their service. Every in¬ 
crease of the British dominions created more situations for 
which a knowledge of the English language was au indis¬ 
pensable quahfiuftiion, and so there has been a constantly 
increasing demand for English education. Under the nati ve 
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military language of India. It is easily acquired for collo¬ 
quial purposes, and b more used than any other by Euro¬ 
peans in their intercourse with the native population. For 
these reasons, some have been of the opinion that all Ijnrfhl 
and proper means should be used to extend it, and make it 
the general language of all classes of people. Some have 
set forth the oleums of the Sanskrit to become the general 
language of Indi^ and some have been of the opinion that 
English—tie language of the governing power of the coun¬ 
try,—should become the general Language, and that the in¬ 
fluence of the Goverrimen! In its official transactions, and in 
the patronage it bestows on education, should be directed to 
this end. 

Each of these different Inuguagea has had able and learned 
advocates fbr its being made the lingua franm of India; but 
there are so many objections and obstacles in the way t that 
no one of them m likely to lie adopted, or to secure much 
Influence or effort for extending it. The need of any such 
general Language, though experienced by Europeans who 
are often changing their places of residence, is not fek to 
much extent by the native population. Those living in the 
rural district and villages, have seldom occasion to use any 
but their vernacular tongue, and those who live in the cities, 
easily acquire knowledge enough of the languages there 
used to transact their necessary business. To the educated 
natives of India the idea or plan of making any one language 
supersede Lboae now in use, and so become the common lan¬ 
guage of the whole country, would appear m unreasonable, 
us it would appear to the educated people of Europe, were 
it proposed to select some language, as the English, or the 
French, or the German, and endeavor to make it supersede 
all the others* and so bionic the general and common Lan¬ 
guage of all the people of Europe. Indeed, such a plan in 
India would in some respects appear more unreasonable, ns 
the languages there have each generally its distinct and 
different alphabet More extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the people and literature of India will show that the 
number of distinct languages is not so great as has been 
generally supposed—that some, which have been enumera¬ 
ted as different languages, are merely dialects, and of lim^ 
ited use, Some of those dialect* will gradually disappear. 
The opinion which, after much discussion and consider^" 
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which great hopes were entertained, have become extinct, 
dud in other places they have mingled with the indigenous 
population of the country, and are becoming assimileued to 
them in cLrcumt;lances and character The conquests of the 
English in Southern Asia were subsequent to those of the 
nations above-mentioned, and so t having the ad van tags of 
their experience, they have never attempted to found any 
colonies in their Asiatic possessions. The very low price of 
labor in all those conn tries is also one of the onuses which 
have prevented emigration to them from England. Europe¬ 
ans could not subsist upon the common rate of wages in those 
countries, without adopting, to a great extent, the habit* 
and customs of the inhabitant in respect to feed* clothing, 
hoc Res, etc,; and to do this would soon prove destructive to 
health and life. For these reasons, the English have never 
emigrated to any of their possessions in Southern Asia so 
as to form any welf*perpetuatmg community, Nor is it 
likely they will ever torm any coinraunity there* which will 
use trie English as their vernacular language. AH classes 
of people who go from England to these countries* whether 
to engage in the service of the Government or for pursuits 
of private enterprise, intend at some future time to return 
to England, or go to acme other congenial climate for their 
permanent home. Many situations can be filled only by 
those who have acquired a knowledge of one or two na¬ 
tive lau^uagea, and who have shown these qualifications 
by examinations before committees appointed for this pur¬ 
pose; and Europeans generally learn enough of the Ian- 
guage in use where they are* to hold communication with 
the people in matters of business and in social and official 
in te roourec. Th t nalive 1 auguage thus becomes the med s um 
of communication between the European and the native 
■ population; and it soon becomes as natural for Europeans to 
use the native language, in their intercourse with the people 
of ilia country, as it is for Lbem to use the English language 
in their intercourse with the people of their own nation. 
Still, some natives acquire a colloquial knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish, by hearing it used, and by using it in intercoms* with 
Europeans before they have acquired any native language, 
and with some who are only transient residents in the coun¬ 
try. The number of this class of natives is small, their 
pronunciation of English is bod* their use of it is migrant- 
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1- The state of those countries when they became subject 
to the English Government, India and the other countries 
of Southern Asia in which the English power has been, or 
appears lifcdy to be, established atid perpetuate^ have been 
long reckoned among civilized nations. For many Ceuta* 
—probably for more than two thousand years—they had 
regular govern metand their histoiy embraces dynasties 
of powerful kings and emperors. For centuries they have 
contained a Urge population., and they have well ibrtned 
and sonic of them lii^bly polished languages. They have 
some scLenee, ntid the Sanskrit and Tamil people especially 
have much literature, ancient and modem, sacred and pro- 
fane, which they held in great veneration, and to which 
they are strongly attached, In these respects the inhabit' 
ants of India and the other countries of Southern Asia differ 
much from the aborigines of America, as well ns of the I si* 
ohda of the Pacific and of Australia, where the inhabitants 
were comparatively fen in number and scattered over a 
great extent of country, having no w ritten language and no 
literature of any kind, with few of the com forts and eon yen’ 1 
knees, and none- of the arts and luxuries, of civilized na¬ 
tions. To the conquerors of people of this ch a racier and 
in these circamstances it appeared easier to communicate a 
knowledge of their own language than to acquire the lan¬ 
guages of so many different uncivilized tribes, and then 
reduce them to system mid order, and so make them a 
proper medium gf^ommunication for a Christian and civil¬ 
ized people. 

2. Another means by which nations have extended their 
language with their power, has been by emigration to the 
conquered countries and permanent settlement in them. 
But iti tropical climates (he European constitution cannot 
endure the otit-door labor which is requisite in order to 
carry on the various necessary occupations of life. This m 
to established fact The efforts of the Portuguese, the 
Spanish and the Dutch to round colonies in different part^ 
d£ Southern Asia, and fn Eastern and Western Africa, with 
the exj>ectation that they would become sdf-perpetanting 
and increasing communities, and retain the complexion, 
language, religion, customs and maimers of their respective 
nation a, have proved to bo fail sires. Such colonies, in all 
instance^ soon begin to deteriorate. Some of them, of 
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The English language is our inheritance, and we expect 
to transmit it to our posterity. This inheritance, enriched 
as it is with tin- science and literature of the English nation 
for many centuries, we have reason to value very highly; 
and \vc naturally feci an interest in Lbs extension in the 
world- It appears from the designs of Providence ns de¬ 
veloped in the course of events, that English is to be the 
language generally used in North America, and that in a 
few generations it will be vernacular over a larger part of 
the world and among a larger population than has ever 
yet used a common language. The slate and prospects of 
Sjorth America, the extensive colonial possessions of Eng¬ 
land and her great and increasing dominions in Southern 
Asia, are reasons for believing that the English kuig-uuge is 
hereafter to exert an influence in the world Cir beyond any 
other language, ancient or modern. To some this prospect 
has appeared .so pleasing and gratifying that they are cher¬ 
ishing the opinion that the English language will be every¬ 
where generally understood, and at a late public anniversary 
a popular orator chose fot his subject—“The English the 
future universal language.’’ 

A large part—probably more than three-fourths—of the 
population subject to the English Government, live in India, 
and the English possessions in Southern Asia appear likely 
to be vet further extended, It becomes therefore an inter¬ 
esting’cues lion, how far are these conquests likely to extend 
the knowledge and use of the English language In those 
countries? In examining this question, several facts ana 
circumstances require to be taken into consideration. 
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modifications of it? the simplest was tint which proceeded 
by steps of one word, but appending to each in turn its suc¬ 
cessor in the sentence, thus snowing alternately its end and 
its beginning in the nncombined slate- Kulex for the forma¬ 
tion of such' texts are W be found in some, if not in all, of 
the Frati^ikh vas, anil they bad likewise their own special 
treatises. ’ But manuscripts so written arc very rare, and it 
would not appear that tins expedient^ had ever been made 
sufficient use oF to render it a very important auxiliary in 
the work of conserving the texts. 

One other unlnnluuite aid in this work deserves to be at 
least alluded to; a class of writing termed Anukramant, 
which gave in succession for every hymn of the collections 
to which they attached themselves, its author, the divinity 
to whom it was addressed, the number of its verses, and the 
metre of each: they were accordingly of service to preserve 
the division, detect interpolations, and prevent corruptions 
of such extent ns would produce a change of metre. 

This closes the account of the scientific labors of the In¬ 
diana having as their direct object the preservation in purity 
of their sacred canon. The same end was indirectly more 
or less contributed to by the whole remaining mass of Vedic 
literature, with its innumerable citations of passages and 
expositions of tlicir form, moaning) or application, ending 
lin'atlv in the gigantic commentaries, which with their thor¬ 
ough and detailed treatment, gram mat ieal and cxcgetica!, of 
the whole texts, drawing in to themselves the results of the 
labors of generations of investigators, worthily closed off 
the history of a philology which in many respects may 
faith* be pronounced without a parallel in the world. 
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form of a combined and continuous text. Their depart* 
meat, then, is that of phonetics and euphony, of external 
form; and they ail hens strictly to it; the whole subject: of 
in flection, whether by declension or conjugation] and those 
of word-formation and syntax, are left quite out of sight in 
them. They do not indeed confine themselves to indi6|Mus- 
able matter only, but enlarge somewhat upon the subjects 
whtelt come under their survey: so mare than, one, perhaps 
all, of them, give an analysis and description of the sounds 
of the spoken alphabet, an account of the accents, defini- 
tioas of grammatical terms, and the like: the one belonging 
to the Rik has also an interesting chapter on the general 
subject'of the proper reading and pronunciation of the Vs- 
die language, and devotes some attention to prosody, detail¬ 
ing atid describing the metres made use of in its Veda: yet 
all this does not remove them from the department to which 
they belong, or change ibeir true clnmtcter and intent. 
They are still works which count! into being in connection 
yritli the setting up of the word-texts of the Vedas, and 
which converted the latter, from instruments more especially 
of exegesis, into a complete and ellicient apparatus for se- 
euring'lhe preservation of textual purity. The two taken 
together, oft the one hand the word-text, which by its na¬ 
ture was clearer, distincter, nnd less liable to corruption 
thin the ordinary one, mid which, maintaining an independ¬ 
ent existence by the side of the latter, was a constant check 
upon its correctness, itself also in turn checked by it; and 
on the other hand the Priiti^khya grammar, which' precisely 
established the relation between the two, Loth in ils general 
rules and in ite exceptional irregularities—these two together 
are the external aids by which the scrupulous care of the 
Brahmans has been enabled to maintain the sacred texts 
throughout their whole history so free from corruptions and 
discrepancies of manuscripts. They are not, however, the 
only ones which native ingenuity devised for the purpose. 
A third form of text was originated with the express design 
of putting the canon beyond the reach of variation: it wan 
called “ step-text 0 Qcnimapdiha), and combined in itself 
both the other forms, presenting each word now in its inde¬ 
pendent and now in its combined stale: as its name denotes, 
it went through the text step by step, attaining its object by 
successive repetitious of small portion*. There were several 
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from tradition so correct an uaderelamliug of tbeia, and 
performed their task with such skill and Care, that it consti¬ 
tutes lor us an authority of very considerable weight, from 
which it will be necessary only in rare instances decidedly 
to dissent . 

It would evidently lie possible from an exam i cation of 
this anal vacd text alone to derive a tolerably correct general 
view of idio state of grammatical science at the lime of its 
fixation. We arc not left to this source alone, however, for 
information upon that point, for contemporaneously with, 
or cot long after, the setting tip of the word-texts, were got 
together little grammatical treatises having for their subject 
the Vedki texls. These arc the so-called Prati^khvas; 
four such works are already known, belonging to the Kik r 
the Alharva- and ihe two divisions or the Vnjas respec¬ 
tively i for the Sam a none is yet found, blit that it exists 
or has existed, can scarcely ho doubted. It is MOrcsiiy to 
guard against a tnkcomsejHion of the true chom-Ctor of tlirse 
EttLe works* liable to be derived from their title of^ Vedic 
gTHinniara, and their description as the earliest extant rec¬ 
ords of Indian grammatical science. They do not at all 
Lake the whole phenomena of the Uedb language for their 
subject, and profess to furnish such an exhausting account 
of them u& Pacini of the chLssical Sanskrit.; neither do they 
assume the science of Sanskrit grammar, and undertake to 
display the peculiarities of the older dialect of the hymns 
as compared with it; nor are they the first productions of a 
science that ja in ita infancy, working its wav through the 
various departments of grammatical inquiry in connection 
with certain texts, and recording its imperfect results: they 
arc rcitber the offspring of a system fully developed in all 
its prtrta (as is shown by the grammatical phraseology em¬ 
ployed by them* which is essentially the same that has re 
uuniivd in use through all nfier lime), but confining iteelf 
here to the solution nf a particular question, They ba=o 
themselves primarily upon the existence, side by side, of tbe 
two parallel texts, and aim to give such an account of the 
differs noo between them that the one shall be convertible 
into the other. Or to speak more aecnmlelj, each supposes 
thu existence in its analyzed state of the matter of the col¬ 
lection to which it attaches itself §nd gives the system of 
rules and exceptions by wkiuli this la to bo reduced to the 
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already remarked, we are not to sup-pose the commitment to 
paper of the hymns to Imve been the absolute commence- 
mem of anything like a scientific treatment of them. Theo¬ 
logical and philosophical speculation had been busying itself 
with their interpretation, and doubtless in some degree also 
philological ami grammatical study with their form And 
this latter class of investignLions in particular could not but 
receive n new impulse, and advance with rapidity, when a 
written text was placed before it m the basis of Btudy* Par- 
* taking of the etymologising and analytic character which* 

bus always distinguished the Indian grammatical seiemre, it 
set itself to separate the continuoiut and in part fidf oblear¬ 
ing flow of speech into its constituent porta, the individual 
words. And its results were embodied in the production of 
an analyzed text (the so-called ptidn-pdik& t 44 word-text,” in 
contradistinction to the ordinary “combina* 

tbn4ext rr h In this euoh part of speech, member of the 
lenience, is set apart mid presented in ita own proper form, 
uninfluenced euphonical Ly by the other words with which 
it stands in connection. But further yet than this was the 
process of dissection carried : the words themselves were 
divided into their component part?; an analysis clear up to 
the original root, indeed, was not a itemptcd r Wl com pounds 
were separated into their composing members, and the main 
secondary sullixe^ imd in some cases also the ease-endings,, 
w ere severed from the themes to which they were appended 
Moreover, sueh Yediu peonIhritics of orthography :u were 
deemed to be mere irregularities occasioned by metrical or 
other similar causes,tvrcre rejected, ami the words affected 
by them reduced to their normal form. This word-text 
rests upon the Ordinary text as ita absolute authority* never 
attempting to alter or amend one of its readings. It is 
simply the best effort which Indian scholarship was at that 
period capable of to take apart and present in its elements 
the language of the sacred hymns, U has Torus* them only 
a secondary authority, and "we arc at liberty to reject its 
teachings when wo deem them dearly erroneous: as for 
instance, to amend nn etymology asserted by ihe division of 
a word regarded as compound^ or even to separate a duuac 
otberwoH? into its component words. Yet, in the cose of 
the Ktk especially, they who lixed the new text were still 
so near to tae time of tie by tans themselves* had received 
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of teste* are not without value as indications of comparative 
ngtt or mutual relationship of the portions in question* 

The texts thus recorded were ihm further provided with 
a designation of the acccuttiution* I hs^, although it in fuet 
does no more than complete to the eye the representation of 
the spoken vet merits being made mention of on 

a *f«£dfd contrunitVon of Indian scholarship to the exactness 
ami integrity of the Vedic texts, since it waa not a usual 
practice; saving these collections and a single \ com work 
the second rank, the ^fttapfitha Briihmapi, no Indian text 
has its accent notoch It is a matter oi high cnngratuhitioii 
to us that the notation of Sl wis added, not only k’cause we 
have thud preserved to us the whole system of Indian ac¬ 
cent in a much mote satisfactory and distinct manner than 
if it could only have been constructed from the rules of the 
native gramnmr* but also because the accent is an aid of no 
&rnuil importance to the utnlcr^uindiog of the texL ■ 
miiiy forms coincident in ortliograrihy arc, Greek, to 
be Llidtingaishtnl from une another by their different accent; 
farther, the accentuation of sundry words in a stutlence^ de¬ 
pends upon the character of the sentence and llse relations 
of its parity and is accordinglv indicative of those relLiiiofiB^ 
anJ Again, what is primps of most consequence, the nature 
of many compound or derivative words may he tied need 
from the iodc given them, since the latter is not confined m 
pint of pltice, nor otherwise ctipliomually variable, but 
rests on the -v liable to which the general lews oi tormation 

assign it , 

But texts, even when thus caTcfully*commuted to writing, 
and though defended by the extreinn reverence with which 
their every word mid letter was regarded by the Brahmans, 
its inspired bv the highest divinity, were by no means in¬ 
sured agai nst'grad uafcorruption in the lapse of generation b. 
Sortie farther expedient was needed to place their integrity 
out of danger. And this was found in the construction of 
a nnw text, or rather the re-w riting of the text already fixed 
into a new form, which in all probability followed not long 
after. This was not a work undertaken for the sole ami 
express nurpoee of guarding the sacred canon from comip- 
lioTi; its special end rather exegetiad; but taken in 
conjunction with other means to ba explained latr, it nt 
any rate effectually secured also the lonner objtoi. 
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writing in India, but in the absence of any special evidence 
to the contrary we may assume that these lexis wore placed 
at the first m nearly the external condition in which they 
now lie before Wi that the alphabet made use uf was an an¬ 
cient form of the DevwttSgim + e&ifeitti&lly coincident with 
that of the present day, and that lheir orthographic form 
was the one which they still wear. At any rate, neither the 
one nor the other will have been devised for their express 
benefit. For although the system of sounds of the spoken 
Vcdit; was not so different irom that of the Sanskrit Lhat 
they should not both have been written accurately with the 
same characters, it was otherwise with the orthographic 
form : that was pecnEariy Sanskrit and did not iu all re- 
speeta suit the Vedie text% which accordingly bad to un¬ 
dergo Some degree of violence to be forced into iu It is 
well known, ti timely, with what extreme care the Sanskrit 
avoids the hiatus, nr juxtaposition of two vowels. Except 
in one or two cisea, where a consonant has fallen out be¬ 
tween them, Eueh a concurrence is never permitted: either 
the one or the other of them is dropped, or the former is 
converted into a semivowel or the two sire coalesced into 
on*?. The Yedic Ian gunge, however, ns the met re of the 
hymns proves beyond question, had to the very last no such 
dread of the binttu, but allowed it with the utmost frequency 
as well in the interior of words as between two words t alt 
the rules fey which the Sanskrit avoids it arc incessantly 
disregarded : their observance may be «ud even to consti¬ 
tute the exception, to have been simply admissible as a 
metrical expedient. And it is a eircuinstance very churac- 
toristk of the period at which die hymns must have beep 
written down, that in the process all the rules of the later 
Sanskrit in respect to the Junius air strictly followed * they 
arc accordingly not written as they were spoken and an; to 
be read: what is aet down as one syllable is frequcutly to 
be taken apart into two, ihres^ or possibly even four. Apart 
from this, which may be regarded as hi some measure also 
required bv the chnrtLetf r nf the alphabet made use of T it is 
probable that the phonetic |icculiarities of the Vedie Ian- 
guogu are faithfully recorded in the written texts: they 
exhibit at any nifo many special usages, or violations of the 
rules of the classic language. And the nature and decree 
of these variations, as appearing in different texts* or portions 


when ihev were compile!, or had been since produced. 
The twentieth and last book in a liturgical selection of pos¬ 
tages from the hymns of the KLk t and it is not easy to see 
how it should have become Appended to the Atharva as a 
portion of its text. 

But while the four collections, w hen compared with one 
another, thus exhibit differences of raiding in the portions 
common to two or more of them, are none, it may be en- 
fining to be (bund within the Bpbercs of the mdividimt coU 
lections? At the compilation of each there must have been 
a choice made by the compilers from among the different 
remit e presented by the tmdition: wns the task pfiffonned 
ill each ease by such paramount authority that the text as 
established bv it found universal reception, no new versions 
being set up in opposition to it? W c read much of ^:1khas, 
“schools,” of the different Vedas: how fur had they the 
same original text, differing onJv in their treatment and in* 
terpretation of it, and how far had. they independent texts 
also? These ore questions which iu the present state of our 
knowledge can be but partially answered. \\ ith reference 
to the Rik, Sumo mid Atharva, although ivc have direct or 
indirect acepiaiutnUM with the texts of more than one school 
of each, we do not find that they differed from one another 
in respect to readings, but only as otic accepted ns a part ol 
the canon some portion rejected by another. Nor among 
all the in numeral iLo quotations from these texls to be found 
jn the grammatical, exegclicsd and ceremonial works bith* 
ertn investigated have there been pointed out any deviations 
from the readings offered by the man useript* of the present 
time. With the Vajua the case is very different: under that 
name are included two texts, the White Yojus and the Black, 
Considerably varying from one another in contents, arrange* 
inert, and readings; and of enoh ol* these more than one 
version is preserved, with less striking, but still important, 
differences, Anv explanation of this so remarkable d isiimi- 
laniv between the Yajits and (lie other Vedas wo must leave 
at present unattempted, 

Having thus taken a view of the general circumstances 
attending the compilation of the Vedio texts, we now corns 
to consider the particular manner in which the art of their 
commitment to writing was performed. W o kciow, linked, 
but very little of the history of alphabets and the art of 


than those of the great historical collection: this would not 
prove it to ns a collection, older than the latter, since ils 
more antique character might be owing to the conserving 
influence of the ceremonial usage. To settle the question 
of priority between these two Vedas would be a difficult 
mailer at present: bolt may safely be pronounced older 
than the Taj ns. The de vial ions of the latter from the Rik 
text are neither so numerous nor so extensive ns those of 
the SHma, nor do they appear to possess any peculiar ftignid- 
cancy. 

The Alharva is, like the Rik, ft historical and not a litur¬ 
gical collection, I Is lirst eighteen bouka, of which alone it 
was originally composed, are arranged upon a like system 
throughout: the length of the hymns, and not either their 
subject or their alleged nutborehipj being the guiding prin¬ 
ciple : those of about the same number of verses are com¬ 
bined together into books* and the books mode up of the 
shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixth of the mass, 
however, is not metrical, but consists of longer or shorter 
pn*se pieces, nearly akin in point of language and style with 
passages of the BriLhnmQSS* Of the remainder, or metrical 
portion, about one-sixth is also found among the hymns of 
the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; the rest 
is peculiar to the Athnrva, Respecting ihcir authorship 
tin- tradition has no information of value to give: they are 
with few exceptions attributed to mythical pereon&gra The 
greater portion of them are plainly shown, both by their 
language and internal character, to be of much later date 
than the general contents of the other historic Veda* and 
even than its tenth hook* with which they yet stand nearly 
connected in import and in origin. The condition of the 
text also in those passage* found likewise in the Rik, points 
m distinctly la a more recent period an that of their collec¬ 
tion, This, however, would not necessarily imply that the 
main body of the Aiharvn hymns were nut already in exis¬ 
tence when the compilation of the Rik took place. Their 
character would be ground enough for their rejection and 
exclusion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous 
hands were found to undertake their separate gatnering 
into an ind Rodent collection. Thu nineteenth book is a 
kind of supplement to the preceding ones, and is made up 
of matter of a like nature which hail cither been left out 
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than lb at* it is full of the plainest evidences of a later ori¬ 
gin, and doubtless includes many hymns of a time but little 
removed from that of the curt pilot! on itself. Even if, how- 
ever, we art* inclined to believe that the collection grew by 
degrees to its present bulk, we shall not bo warranted in con¬ 
cluding that the whole body of hymns which it finally came 
to comprise were not in existence at the time when tut* first 
partial compilation was made. The intention w;ts probably 
m every case to assemble till the hymns which the compilers 
were willing to accept as forming part of the sacred canon, 
and it was rather the canonical standard which was Inter, or 
by other bauds altered so as to admit of including a wider 
range. Various circumstances, of place or person, may have 
Operated to exclude irtrei the collection hymns or passages 
which were fiiirly entitled In find place in it, and it is evi¬ 
dent from the fragmen is found in the other *1 odas of a char¬ 
acter not unacoordatil with that of the mass of the Uik, that 
the latter cannot lay claim to full completeness. 

The Silma and Yajus, in virtue of their character as liiur* 
gical collections, aim only at a secondary completeness; at 
presenting all the passages used in a certain ceremony, or 
Cody of ceremonies. With respact to the mass of material 
from which thev tire extracted, they include and represent 
the whole body "of hymns which the Rik in its present fortn 
contains. The Sama, indeed, makes its select tuns in much 
the greater purl from the material of the eijrhth and ninth 
books of the Rik, a fact which has yet to receive its full ex¬ 
planation. Both include a certain amount of matter which 
the great historical collection docs not exhibit; the Sam a 
ontv a few y ernes; the Yajtifl a much larger number, proba¬ 
bly not for from half those of which it is composed: but 
many of these are of n class which would at any rate have 
been denied admission into the Rik. The Sdnm shows no 
signs of having been iuareased from the extent in which it 
was originally compiled: the Yajua, however, has plainly 
received considerable augmentations: its connection with 
the religious ceremonials still in constant nsage would natu¬ 
rally expose it to ha altered in correspondence with any 
changes which the latter might undergo. Both exhibit 
manv readings varying more or less considerably from those 
of the Rik; the Sum in particular, in which the versions are 
claimed to be in the main decidedly older and more original 
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was gradually growing antiquated, its vocabulary poking 
out of use, its forms becoming modified, it could not be that 
all the zeal oils care expended upon them would keep them 
quite free from verbal, or yet morn extensive, changes: 
their phraseology would become modernized; some passages 
especially removed from comprehension might become hope¬ 
lessly distorted, or be consciously amended into greater in¬ 
telligibility. The same matter would in different hands and 
under different circumstances be preserved with different 
degrees of fidelity: so, especial reverence for the sanctity of 
certain portions might keep them purer, or constant use in 
ceremonial service might stereotype more decidedly the 
passages th m employed! Al the time of compilation, then, 
there would he in existence versions more or less at vari¬ 
ance with one another of much of the material from which 
the compilation was to be made. 

Examining now the different collections with an eye to 
the relations in which they may appear to Stand to the thus 
stated condition of the material which the tradition had 
handed down, we find in the first place that the ratlin collec¬ 
tion, the itik, is plainly composed of heterogeneous matter* 
In§ first seven books are of one character, arranged upon 
one plan, primarily according to their authors, secondarily 
according to the divinities to whom they arc addressed* 
they may bo deemed to comprise the oldest, must ntithendo 
and most sacred hymns; to tiavo been held by the tradition 
as a complete and congruous whole; probably to have been 
first and separately assembled and Arranged, Tlie eighth 
and ninth Ixsoks exhibit a different system of internal ar¬ 
rangement, or n want of any system ; in many instances, 
too, the tradition is at fault r^pectisg their niithoiship, and 
has to ascribe them to fictitious or mythical personages: 
gome of them are given to authors whose collected hymns 
are contained in the previous books, and would hardly have 
been left out of their proper place there with the rest, if 
acknowledged as genuine by tne same authority that com¬ 
piled the latter. It might not be safe, however, to assert die 
existent of anvthing in their language or character which 
would prove them the product of another region or time* 
The tenth book resembles in respect to arrangement its two 
predecessors, and the ungenuine names are found with still 
greater frequency among its alleged authors: but farther 
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was but a continuant in a new form of the same care 
which bad already lung limited them down from generation 
to generation : a next step forward in the series of labors 
which had been spent upon lb cm from the beginning, 

But at tins time when the task of compilation was entered 
upon! the mass of material which it had to deal with was 
no longer precisely what it bad been at the first* ^ e have 
spoken as yet only of the hymns of a riuglo period, Lha 
oldest. General analogies, and the great similarity of their 
style and language, justify us in assuming them to have 
bouii the production of a particular period, a dmc ok special 
poetical inspiration; such an assumption, too, would mate¬ 
rially aid in accounting for the extreme regard in which 
they su soon came to be held, as if by a generation that had 
itself lost the faculty of independent origination, and wns 
reduced to cherish and to employ as its religion & expression 
the legacy of a more highly-endowed age; and yet farther, 
it would explain why, although hymns are found included 
in the canon which exhibit a mate of things comparatively 
very modem, most of the intermediate steps ol development 
are "but scantily, if at idl, represen ted* Toe whole succeed' 
ing time, however, had not remained entirely unproductive. 
Partly, doubtless, the genuine spirit of poetry and religion 
whiefi inspired the earliest singer^ had maintained itself for 
a time in existence, and had not been dumb; partly the 
possession of the songs already composed bad prompted to 
imitations of them* copying with more or less faithfulness 
their form and tone; and partly the new and Jess exalted 
spirit of the later time bad iound its own separate expires* 
Siam Thus, a considerable body of lyrics of another epoch 
had appended itself to those which the tradiuon had in tho 
beginning under taken to preserve. Their later and less 
sacred origin, however f would seem to have been in genera! 
distinctly recognized They were net confounded with the 
well-attested productionfi of the ancient sages, but held apart 
by themselves, and variously regarded by ditTerent authori¬ 
ties as authentic and inspired, or the contrary. 

ft is moreover evident that so extensi ve a body ot poctio 
matter as the Vedas taken together make up, could not re¬ 
main long in the keeping of oral tradition without under¬ 
going in some measure corruption and alteration. Especially 
considering that the language in which they were composed 
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Such were the causes, of a religious or rcligio-sdpeisti.- 
tfoiiFJ. anil not of a historic, nature which procured the 
careful and accurate conservation of the Vcdie lyrics during 
the period nf their oral tmnemi^bn. But there arrived 
at last a time when they were to he rescued from the 
charge of tradition alone, and given over into the more 
trusty keeping of written documents At what precise 
point in the history of the Indian race this took place T St m 
not easy to deter [nine, But it cannot have been earlier 
than at* some time posterior to the transiernd of Indian 
supremacy and culture from the plains of the Pen jab to the 
great fertile valley of Hindustan, For il was not until after 
the new sen \a of the race bail been fairly entered upon quiet 
possession of r external foes driven oil', internal feuds pact IP 
cated, and the advantages of that rich country t which de¬ 
manded so little labor to be expended in winning a suste- 
Men it T and left so much leisure for higher pursuits, 
had been enjoyed for a season, that an epoch of such literary 
activity :ls must In? assumed to have preceded and accompli' 
tiled the recording of the Vedic texts, can lie supposed pos- 
iibte. During llie interval had taken place the development 
of Brahmanism^ at least in all its essential features; the 
separation of the priestly caste, and the consolidation of its 
power. It was now the ruling class, foremost in authority, 
foremost also in culture and knowledge, re presenting the 
collected intellect of the nation. And it is not to be sup* 
posed that its members had been content to remain in inac- 
ti\^ possession of their sacred hvtints, recognising them 
only as important sources of their power, to be retained 
and cm ploy eel us its instruments. They regarded them 
likewise aa their most valuable treasure, the inspiral found' 
ation of their fuith T the genn of their religious and philo¬ 
sophic science: and as sitch t the worthy objects of especial 
examination and study. The Brahman as, the second class 
of Yedic writings, are to us a sufticicnt evidence of the kind 
of systematic investigation to which the sacred texts, even 
before their compilation, had been subjected in the schools 
of the priesthood. When there lore the necessary time of 

E reparation was jjaat, and an errs of active literary effort 
nd been ushered in. the idea of placing upon record these 
precious relics of the past could not be long in suggesting 
it&df to the minds of those who had them in gus touy. it 
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and natural expression of the devotional feelings cherished 
bv xbe whole people toward the gods in whom it believed. 
Vet it was* of course, in certain individuals or families that 
the power of expression* the faculty of propitiating the 
divinities bv' acceptable address cliietlj inaerecL The 
hymns themselves contain evidences enough* direct and 
indirect of the high value placed upon them, and of the 
estimation in which was held the power ot their production, 
and those poss&sed of this power. And this reverential 
regard went on to increase rather than diminish, along with 
the gradual transition oi die* religion Iroiu a more spiritual 
to a more formal character. Instead oi passing out oi re- 
mcnibrnrce or becoming superseded, as their dialect fell into 
partial forgetfulness, and as both the popular and priestlv 
creeds of after generations became ever farther removed 
from that which they represented* the respect which they 
comm and ed became a kind of superstitions reverence* 
Looked upon al first us the best accompaniment and recom¬ 
mendation of worship offered to the ^cxls t they catno to bo 
held indbpensable parts of worship, in> only cflide n i n te¬ 
dium; they identified themselves with this religion of the 
race as its expression, so that elections were made front 
thetn for the ordinary purposes of the ceremonial, and their 
phraseology became in a measure the natural language of 
discourse upon religions subjects: they were acknowledged 
as the groundwork of all theological and philosophical 
speculation; an inspired origin, and a supernatural virtue 
and efficacy were attributed to them, making their miini|pst 
details matters of essential importance, and to be preserved 
with jealous care. Meantime, also, the families in which 
they had originated, and who derived from them perhaps 
their first title to especial consideration* continuing still to 
retain by right of inheritance their peculiar custody and 
their employment in tlie services of religion* participated 
both in kind and degree in the augmented regard with 
which they were honored, and came by degrees to consti¬ 
tute a peculiar class* possessors of the inspired word, and 
privileged mediators between the divinities and their wor¬ 
shippers. And it could not hot be their highest interest to 
preserve in unimpaired remembrance the sacred hymns 
which constituted so important a source of their influence 
and authority. 
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lologist- What are the motives which have prompted to so 
remarkable a conservation! and what the means l>y which 
it has been rendered practicable, in the midst of m many 
opposing influences? Let he seek to find an answer to 
these ami other kindred inquiries by tracing out in a gene¬ 
ral way the history of the Vcdie texts, both before and 
after their compilation. 

The materials from which such a history is to be con¬ 
structed are for the most part only data derivable from the 
texta themselves, their form and amiigetneiU m collections, 
and their mutual relations, and genera] considerations drawn 
from our knowledge of Indian antiquity Native tradition, 
except so far as it has preserved, with the hymns, the names 
of their authors, has hut little that is valuable to aay re- 
spec ling the subject. Some few notices are scattered through 
(tie mass of the theological literature, which may one day, 
when gathered and collated, cast some light upon it, but at 
present they are loo obscure to be trusted. To us. however, 
in our present inquiry, names uf individuals, or even names 
of places arc maiters of tmt secondary importance* It con¬ 
cerns us rather to follow out the history iu its more general 
feature?, and to recognize the spirit "that has manifested 
itself in the succession of its events. 

The general date and character of the Vedic records have 
been already explained in a previous communication to the 
Society,* and therefore need not be enlarged upon here. 
It wits there made to appear that at the period more exclu¬ 
sively termed the Ycdk, that represented by the earlier and 
larger portion of the hymn* cotniK^iitg the Rig-Veda, the 
Indian race had sis yet hardly tn&uo its way into India itself; 
was still struggling on the threshold of the country for its 
possession, a community of haifnomadic warriors, with deep 
religious fediueB which' found expression in sacred song, but 
unlettered, and with little leisure or inclination for the 
peaceful pursuits of literature, A tong interval must have 
elapsed, then, before these sacred lyrics wen- gathered and 
committed to wriling. But they were by no means suffered 
meanwhile to fell into oblivion: the memory of the nation 
had seized them with a grasp which only grew firmer as 
they grew older. They sprang up tw, in a scu.se, the free 
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ly the present condition of the Indian Yedns, ns laid be¬ 
fore us by the native manuscripts, or by the editions which 
Western "erudition and industry are putting forth unon their 
authority 1 there is much to excite admiration mi suggest 
inquiry. There h the general archaeological interest attach- 
log to" records of the past of so remote an antiquity, of so 
primitive a type* and preserved to us in an extent so con- 
shlerablc, No other nation has placed in our bauds so am* 
plo a literary representation of an equally distant epoch of 
its mental development. And this is the'more remarkable, 
as the Indian mind is not one to which we can attribute an 
i nels nation to store up historical records. A people that* 
amid the abundance of its literary productions of every 
other class, has never originated anything which deserves 
the name of history, that has erected no national monu¬ 
ments, has yet, us if with a genuine seieniitic zeal, saved to 
it a latest times a mass of material for the investigation of 
itsenrlie&h compared with which the fragmentary recollec¬ 
tions, traditions and myths, of must other ancient nations, 
appear but poor and scanty. And the wonder awakened by 
this circumstance is not lessened by a view of the external 
form and state in which they are presented to us. In spite 
of the immense period, more than t wo thousand years, which 
has elapsed since their commitment to writing, the antiquity 
of their dialect (partially obsolete even at the first, and 
growing ever more and more out of knowledge), and the 
usual nnconscientioua and uncritical carelessness of Indian 
transcribers and scholars, their text exists in a state of pu¬ 
rity almost absolute, offering hardly a corruption or various 
reading to perplex their modern student- Here then are 
questions Interesting both to the antiquarian and the phi- 
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e»); flvilxt ir&sikei (g$ir*r9&**) | (tfuurfi- 

gof); ifcftvxakBi (taiTf&j&tns) ; w^ptVu t'jyfr 

manfeHjyflriHqp); andlAci (jgrgp- 
mfi ); anj&frlf tfo: i (jy ^ Q& an^)- 

Sixteen of the Sanskrit letters. 

Two of the Prim Ary Tattuvam, viz; Satti and Snam. 

These organs, with othere implied, constitute &&ntiydthx- 
i/iu-kakL 

These Kate sire of great importance to the FSfci in his 
meditations. They determine the order in which he should 
proceed, grouping, in re^utar succession, all the particulars 
which he should dwell upon. 


* 
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ViaxUti, one of the live Aitiyei, corresponding to the fifth 
dlfidram, of tbe same name, 

7\tT>yam, ono of the five .it'O/fet. 

Two if 'antiram, viz: tutpurudam ‘-ty, and kava* 

sham (iftsisi), 

The eleven /Maw—the fourth division of the eighty-one, 
vii; 17yews (oSSiufu)i tnjfoJTHJiS (aSSiuMSff}; viyonwi- 
rupdya (aSQki/ru^unuj; snnivavuj&piuMir'tya {^mpSujr. 
JC.Vfia«nu); m<rrn%i ; flndtAdi« 

ffndftnirfdyrtCjyg.S^tfu); faUvryw^fl* 

t'fyfi (^iDorEi^iruj}; jpb^Etx *jnjnjoffiC(Wyn (ffiu.ra Ji—- 

etLmip * tiamu mthihtvihftt [sitigpxQatwv), 

The eighteen P\ii>\nam, constituting the fourth division of 
the two hundred and tw enty-four, viz: «dm« («wu )\ ^tiei 
{Q*tlm*-)r MVUtttriijrajjSfi)-, Mhbikvi (sneuftaataS i; kdni 
(airarf); pdatrikthii(Qu*>*Sair*$y, ptkppmmatnm {Oub>u- 
tSpuspafl); sartiwtpfitfiamalaju'[fQeftypu>fiGsR)\ nuraftiinani 
amintttwn fSHtuman {0*®- 

t&tv) j tivUtaman {QQsi/rpfituik) 5 aitoSoflKtfimt 
.SJjdr); ikaruUintii (*r&($jij3pes ); tiWinQrCi* (£?iJirT- 
iaiWun (^af*dFi_ci-); si4wwWt (H* drif.); ratAifaiVan 
£»dr). 

Three of the Sanskrit letters. 

Three of the fSivet-Ttittuvam, vim S'ltfhi- 1 7ttn> {=Hviitran ); 
haram (#*£>£) f— J/iiiEjiti-on) \ Sdthdkkiyttm, 

Those, with the other implied developments, constitute* 
the organism of t&nthkaM. 

&. S&ntiy&QnOtd comprehends the following particulars, 
viiK: 

Xhiwm, ether, one of the five -Elements. 

A^nvam, one of the five 

.LfeiiVi'ri’, one of the five M'iyfi, corresponding to the sixth 
diMrasi. 

Tvriij&thitham, one of the five Avattei, 

Three of the eleven ifaniiram, viz: isdnam {»#»»«)*, 

nettiram (Gvp ptf«); atf/ram ( jrpjSafy, 

One PtiiAam, via: —the last of the eighty-one. 

The last fifteen of the two hundred and (jYcntv-four /ti- 
tMntam, viz; niifflruUi (frfertfi); pkatAittei {Jhffclm-); 
*dnU (rni #); lintiydthtiham {ftrifiwfr*}; mt&d {$>*?- 


3. Vittel embraces the follow itig particu]stre, viz: 

Tti/u r lire, one of the five Elements, 

Vmtu one of the five Wrftem, 

Tmiftf one of the five Jiifyei—correapotidiiig to 

the ditidrmi of the sanie name. 

Snluttq one of the five diaztou 

Two tiiantinuft, yig; dwtifii (jyQaffju) and (ftatf* 

£otfi) + These, os before, are two of the eleven. 

The twenty Faiham — tln-j third division of the eighty- 

one, vie : 

dm mtm fir&jfa igtux&£$*iti*j) m v wrwwppirtpavQ 
sndtpi ey u tBQji f r?iL?); l&lm m urtidyu { ## a pj£* 

jmj): UsJpurtesh# ; atfixxSp ; okarti 

; efin^icm (o^uC/pat) \ 

fotyyr$tf*t saiUydMitha muriteii/a (#p£iiQ\u it# fff- 

mfiiu ); dm lUljnS na ma ($d>*Qm*m ); iuyydtti kuyydya \Lt* 
ujffF$($tuujmu) \ kWirvyawitfifiifn {QsxfifSQpwBsflpiTiuji $aru- 
VitpBkdf/t ikHrtqrfhjti Quirsirj3* Q$u iuu) ] saru in t ittiytf- 

tliipdffii {^ 0 &- dSjffi uj*$u .Tx^); jAA irujttijpi * 

pa^in^H/^ropard^a uitlj :r a ju J ; ai^nz^Wi^/amct 

^Qfjf^Q^es r) f (aSCajtfitf«rafi ). 

The twnnty-Beven /'hwuww—the third division of tbs 
two hundred and twenty-lour, vizi rurodw (tiurwircor); piman 
(lTjhbt); uK'ifim ; jxietm (ua^) ; teiHan (fr^tr- 

«w); V&apef&n (amQuQffirek) ; pifusundtm (i5jr#<5ri_«r) ; 

umdpath i (a,nwru^S) f tman { jy *«r); a mu h ji { jy ; eta- 

att'a?i {sr j S? ey«r); hurdrfian (fgQ'Wjfim) \ mndan ; 

tmilhi {£?£&$); Atingvattan {* - sirathiin (iS^irnr); 

pagncltfu&akan ; siniatzm pupntha- 

d Sa {u®#@ P); Nutt^ttmnVAs' (jaw jq^p o^gj; v&naJ&Kin (*i *- 

iftoacan (e_£u*iw); p$mn (uclmsp); 

(sr®iSfiifisar); ^an (cr{J *M A&$.&zrm); hdnan (ff#. t- 

araar}; «ri 5 *u({llSn^|rinm LLi_u^gjr0r), 

Fourteen letters of the fifty-one. 

The soven Viitiyd- Tatiuvum. 

4 . j Santi involves the following partsenlar^ viz: 

Vdtju T air, one of the five Element^ 

M&Mdtjth one of the five malam 1 probably the same as 
tiradcht (sec p. 163), 
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aMmi (jfsQ&R); arum (; alam (jje&th ): andtha 
; nd nd ad n d (jsjtjs-jtif tan) ; id tu itt ta \ 

dm ?&(£&#}; tin*pum antihan 

(jfSjtk) ; nithan (jfrv); mthanOtpam (SjQiSp^tmt) ;jiva 

■sflrui'ct j pircr/ l£'ldJ j 

{Qsmsr)* . 

The fWiflam. T hcsc constitute the sewn <J di n&- 

icm of the two hundred and twenty-four, and are ns follows, 

viz + aumrvsrtu (jytaQjr#^) \ piraj>d&&n I tmmuttm 

(ad t ; ^irrfoAiir* * u (t/ l. jj«t) ; tend* ndi{Qf*B*if- ear ip.); 

pard/sritfiT (uiTj^jS); kiku{i&fi 71 \ ariche/tmtiran 

ififffb); $iTisagifan &Hmn {OsQm+dr); 

fan am {^nm) ■ mMitesttii ear) 1 rmttiyam&w* (u>0- 

iQm# sr): e *>1 wcf); ifivisi « Aviro if (Q 0 >- 

jjTire?}- pzhftrman ; Mci‘ (G««m); fairuifette- 

raB (a50^ J wS fl *)t wiSferftiBUMWwJ; 
tijftdh£ftui J flWtfcinitmn pimnn 

(I^Lf-cr) ; ttfi Btr&thapa n . *5*) t WW* 

marittVrt^itoi (jgj *£0?**^) ; iwfer/iefaii (sm.tQu- 
cifgnr >; kkkdmn (Qmtrot rew); ‘ttilraJcmtTirm {uffip dr); 
mmn {&&&} ; fiAjkn (s^j—w); itfnw {^rfjpr)^ WrukTirthn 
(>*<su «iT4_ dr} ; /«tiiWifirfiw (^ ^j ssw l_ dr); 1 f ^J t- 

: MMgndmrun 

dr*££j;>dr); s*- 

#dr); frrifean : jpr/^sam (aiLr^ivu); irddanam 

(^jrjrL..Tu); k&ntarumm (xirip^atui }; eintiram ; 

sauiimnn'tjtim (ftefdttfiiiith}; pir&ktmvi (lS^Qs0i}>)\ pirumam 

(4iruu); a^irurtani ; tmiiAam Jwr^Va* 

i-awi (o&LJiSjfl/ii); jc^dwwww wiofeim t'rf^a- 

ixrm (mowa-ii) ; mdecJWiram ii)* dfoki (G&nfi) ; 

stfrnjidam {&£}&kt-w)* 

Twenty-three letters of the S:mskrit Edphabet—a part of 
the fifty-one letter^ which constitute one of the Si zAUuvd- 
Twenty-three Tattuvam. These are ns follows, viz: four 
of the Ekmeuta, pirutfiuvi not ijeing included; the five Per¬ 
ceptive Oreatis; the five Hudhnental Elements ^ the Ato 
O rpins of Action; the four liitellectuftl Organic Faculties* 
These arc vrhnt arc usindly narned ns the contents of 
pimthi£ti4saUi Other organs "arc implicdp and sometimes 
named. 
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tbd &ortli-w«st; pa&nch&ihafoin (u@^> 

puift Ei^riikf^m I G^fa'^BDrs-i; neIAi&jii 

(ififri r); OFty*ltt£ft (fc^u^iresr); bmnryan ; 

-NflftfcAd'in (#i_,t^vf«5r); iY<r- 
few** ; Omm (/!«*)—tkese are in tbc north ; irfUlt 

^<iictra ri t tfwiw f jgfWff «=*); ptoiku 

(Qffl^i_rffiriffir); ^™w 

rtirai* (f 0 itifi 3 r); sitfan (G*i-l£_*fcr); /?t^ 0 p£fcn (y^untfw); 

{QueSudiflujet) ; v\ru*hanan ***G*)\ vi- 

aAatfn (ciffa^jrv}—these rsm nt the north-enat; actant* 
(jytfjFJmr}; i arothan (($Qsj/ ytmr ); rndnitfcanmtiuur^ir&fffir)' 
kimytidtan (9jr&*&)\ wtfmmpprxzn {tL^nhu^tk) \ pamntmm 
(u£z?.ij£r'p&r) ; mruvaththirtm (f0«#Pj®r); iefj^X-tflircir^n 
( Ski atJ rd^); -setwi|Wi (j jity)j i. 7 )™ f^9 cj)—these Occn py 
the kternaediaie spaces or pohm; henStH^abtan [Q*ign£$£- 
mjSsgb) ; ftroyai.taji ; aftmin (w?* «rjf esut'a- 

Wft ; snngkavUthahauan ; vi^falll 

(afti#***); naputippaxu (at^aHuum ); tmlfaimm ififiQeirtff- 
*«*>; iS«»/wWi«m («ifjro>^ jbt)— these (ire below, 

Tbirty-ilvoTntlnram. These are t he Primary T’nttnrum. 
The Tattuvara, as presented in the jfattuva-Xattafai, consti¬ 
tute one of the Six Atlurn. 

Such L> the constitution of ruWrtfi-foifen All these par¬ 
ticulars ore considered as essentially and really embraced 
iu it. 

2. Piraihittd embraces the following particulars, via: 

Appu, fire, one of the five Elements. Here, ns in each of 
the five hula] the functions of the Element (p. 16) are 
chiefly to be considered, 

Kanmtim one of the live mahun. 

M'tippumkt.tiii {wriys ™), one of the five mdya] coma- 
pond to the tilh&ram of the same name. 

Srippanom, one of the five AmtteL 

Taro Mantiram, viz: vdma-Gvam {«ffutyar£), and airtuu 
two of the Eleven Mantimm. 

The twenty-one Pulliam. These constitute the second 
division of the eighty-one Pathmn, and it re as follows, viz: 
avrujvin mvifptm {jfOamiujii jfmminiii ); urujrina arupina 
(jf^iS&fjf 0 iSBST)‘ r pimthama piralhama (iSsrpuuSspin'i; tea 
tea {Qp*Qp*)\ tfthi aothi {QetigQ*,-£}; antpa <^®u) [ 
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vmimam ; tUt'inu urutifa ; 

attu&a{jtfa}f); &tu8 iapurvcmtH^a ; 
purumtiitha■uddanatddana (4 at- tax***- **) \ turn- 
ter(i (rff®jP0)'! jwtfmHjAw (ip**); jmijfepwji® (jJstj- 

l9b«); jfKantfjiiuJid (,55T*i' s gT<w); xntiiUQtta (ffrffclj J&i- 

hi masukku m a (® * < 5 ieg,i 3 **) i sivattia f fUkmt- 

ruva (mg^rmm)[ vittiyS&ipaiV {aSj&urfluMt ); «i» 

ftflfliU (i^u: 

The one hundred find eight Annitam. These COi&titule 
the iirst division of the two hundred anil twenty- four i^hra- 
mw, localities which form one of the Sis iiHuui They 
n*e OB follows, viz: j|«l-hw(iwwW); 

(trfiflWL dr); dJdteson t_C* jw); p*rwnirxw (Jj* liuxi); 
imivan (fSDaffisrfii'ffir}; rauixWi'rawi (jp jj a^rp j m)—lh ese six 
Eire above i— pims&ihuim(t$fr*trfmr)* pirakti ition {Jiimbt) 
—these two are below; p&tfrem 

pud ft n (up# ty); vuchchimfr.kv n\cuf : ptfivnnitan pn 

'{tSjufrarar)} Vtpftihi (rfypj; wym fjjaflartSr]; sfitfA 
[*irfpx) ; jt-incLti (Jggfe); tmStuttiiptm {fldGffffgusr)— 
these ere at the east; <Mmi (#*i rintffaTi (ft-®*®'- 
jw); ttfkbanaji (iLtf^.FCTr^) ; ; idAa* 

kan {mwpsw)\ ormi (jf>w); Juftriin (wrtar); 
(O^smt); jwppurEi (Ql/xjl^); p« m ixld xj & 1 tan 1, w* iair mr ); 

a^dnJczfcifi {jjHjir*^s«r)—these are at the south-east; iyan 
(gjannr); mtniftf ; arow {jfjw); tdta(jnrjw)\ vitdtd 

hit t atrihfli {jy«|9- 

^rr^r); tan-: mpfl'fAi ; Qianampathi (jfjarnufi}— 

these are at the south; n tratAi (^^6) ; tnAvpan (u?.T^<ar<ar); 

anJnr^ vr); Aarfir (SO#); (w-wg* ; paythtakan 

{uwjn&ra *r); [&£#&*<}*&&); mrtqwdan (rigp* 

u^x-fisr) S fampmwi {jdsiJjfflr); ulukitfifm J 

three are at the south-west; 
pc Ian (QiJs^wr}; tffAipelan (^^OiJfittfflr); jrfsnJa^ifl (uff#- 
^cr) ; 7x3 aM-peldn (icJxrSuitiar); ffunt J (t*ar* 

^^r); pafTmut {ujrfijmr); ^rt^iihan (ft*- 

&#&r )—these are at the we^t; m^hjndihan [Gw **,*£&?); 
suralth an ; fr&tmat 1 {Qp#war) \ jm f ' f 7 zitli ( ufSpfii) ; 

tfktiran ^ 

(gigtetfw); ttu^ae are at 



NOTE, 

On (he Five Kalci and the Six AtlnvdL 

Tlie PagnchorKatsi Five KaM 9 have been ex¬ 

plained, in genera! terms, above. See up A 14, note* 15S« 
154, 1S5 h 

As explained, they ftfe a complex organism, or, rather, a 
connected series of organisms, developed from AWiffet, or 
Sulfa- Mdtpi that is free from fomva-matum, and hold, 
in their embrace, all the parts of the human microcosm as 
pofflesacd hy the soul in its successive stages of religious 
life, or in its progress through pcttam to muUu The Tutki 
are given below, with all the partienliira belonging to each,. 

The Arattuvd Six Attuvrt are six sets of or¬ 

gans, or organic powers. These are briefly explained in a 
note above, pp. 141.142. One of these six sets is made up 
of (.be Fivt Kaki, which embrace the other five set^ together 
with other organs. These several parts of mans corn plica¬ 
ted human form, will here Iks distributed and nmned, us 
they arc arranged, under the Five Ktiki, by Tamil authors. 

Content* of the Five Kald, 

1. AVwVltf embraces the following, viz: 

PirtmviTi] earth, one of the five Elements 

M f hjei t one of the five imfam. 

SavtUhitidmim, one of the five J/<%eu This is the same 
term a~ the second af the six tUhdrttm (mentioned p r 284), 
and htcrijs to essential It the same thing, 

Sakh m mm f one of the five Amttei m 

Two J fatrtijrnm t viz: and 

tn&thujffsm These arc two of the eleven w anti- 

rant, which constitute one of the Six Athnxi. 

The twenty-eight fathom. These are the fir^t division 
of the eighty-Olie Patham f which constitute one of the Six 
A tfturf, The twenty-eight arc the folio wing, viz: rwM&va 

(«-***Qp ; &Qtp'> : ' --vtrn (zjhu ffGc.&j )’ yokdthijm ffJJjj J j 

ufjn eh >7 m Mg noha [QfQP 0 * qp& ~): p ini (ha mapimfh -1 ma 
(; .fc-'f tfm ( - y*£,*#); sam? ■ wiutt atim i 
; Mhiitfhjrt jgryvefporioi {#0 sj^)- 

zr u (.* fu tS^j ; Jkmi liz- ir-i rthyafci ' * go # \usir); 
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In the nest stanza, the author states that he -was enabled, 
by And, to write this <SWi^ and io explain these doc* 
trines, without any error either in the beginning, middle, or 
end of the treatise. 

C. 

The Author's Estimate of this JVeatise. 

I have here treated, by the help of the luminous A rv& of 
both fxiitam and tnutti. which lire the end [the chief mean' 
ing] of the Vettiam, the form of which is happiness, and the 
meaning of which is most profitable. These subjects [of 
which I speak] transcend the knowledge of all the Schools 
from the LukdyitxiT to the Sa/SttuvitkL 

The next stanza sneaks of the character of ike Guru who 
teaches, and of the disciple who hears this Edsttram. 


CI. 

The Proper Character of the Teacher and tf thii Treatise. 

They who can cause Gndmm to shine, who, by^ means of 
the ethti* can elucidate the meaning of this Gn&ufrSid 
which is called iStea-Pinwdrant, and who are 
qualified to apprehend this meaning, and establish it, agree¬ 
ably to the context, so as to remove all perplexity, and in 
accordance with the four figures, viz: paypu-vtxtmci (u«w- 
^qi 0 u), comparison of the quality of one thing with that 
of another; payan-nromei (uiufjijv^u), comparison of the 
profits of one thing with those of another; vuwMiwmtri 
(aSfcwii/a/sW}, comparison of the operations of one thing 
with those of another; uru-ueamri (b.0 ^»«9 u), comparison 
of the form of one thing with that of another—they can, 
without fault, either read or hear (las jSMram, 

the ^ f D. 
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XCYITI. 

TU Propped of Souk ichidi have only reached Yukara in 
0 pan aid, 

Pirutkmri and the other Tatuivam arc nil sedatn, foul mat¬ 
ter. Therefore to understand that these are different from 
the soul* and that they do not Jive [operate] except by Jnyf, 
is / J Mea to bet^tablieLed ttrndy in {iudoa;n f 

which baa freed the aout from the control of the TaUuyam, 
in tli ; to eee every thing by the eye of (Tnrfnajji, m 

71iramyod$uiti to uuder&tiitid the truth of the 

piijnzhtiJdtaravi, and to pronounce it according to mle, in 
ifantim+Sutii {wsfismpfi ); to understand I he truth [true 
nature] of God, and to worship Him ? is Lmgk&$uiii (g)afl»- 
**?&}. The Yciftam and Msmmn ttttart that these five 
Sutti are ffn&n&'pu&i f^jwyea*) to Si van. 

The object of this stanza is to show those who are walk¬ 
ing in the stage of yff&am in yndfuim, but who are troubled 
with their thoughts mid words, that this is the working of 
Gndnamy by which, white they are in the world, they per¬ 
form, by means of yrtvaam, I%Au-Sit(h' 9 2fiuma~$utti Y nra* 
viya-SutU] Mnntini-mUC md Lingkti-iiutti, stand in the proper 
form of Gnmam, and are united with Siv&el 

To those w T ho find it difficult, to puisne this course, an¬ 
other way is pointed out in the next stanza. 

XGIX. 

The IJvpt of those who art Cn thr ttfyiye Sarithoi in Giumum. 

Those who worship Si van, who cannot be seen by either 
the god J/(ipumn ( or the king of 

whom the &mr (Q^ir£) f gods h worabip; whose eyes sheet 
tears like pearls 5 and whose words Jail them—such will have 
a perpetual vision of the Truth, having lasted the ambrosia 
from the sea of gn&nam. 

This refers to sarithei in ffntinam t where the devotee, by 
means of ondftom, gels such el vision of Si van in his servants 
mid temples, that he is withdrawn from worldly interests, 
nod turned to the operations of Gnfinmn, even while bis 
thoughts, words and deeds are being put for Eh, 

Here cadi the consideration of the union of the soul with 
God, 
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XCVL 

The Finat State of the LHnerated 3mt yet in the Body. 

Such persons arc not like men of tho world, who perform 
acts of adoration bolh mental and bodily; nor like persons 
void of gn dnam, who are enveloped in darkness, and greedily 
sebse on.the objecta of sense, as if they were realities; but, 
having obtained eAyvchdiiyam, gndnam shines nit bin and 
around them, which they enjoy without being oonseioua of 
the distinction [between them and Si van]. 

These three preceding stanzas treat of the state of such 
great souls as have ax]ierienced the divine illumination of 
yndnutn in gwjmtitt [the highest, or last, step in the last stage 

of religions life on earth]. . 

The next stanza shows that souls m this state are sure oi 

mutti, final liberation. 

xcvh. 

Mutti certain to Souk which have attained to Gnanam in 
Gnubam. 

While the four Elements, earth, water, fire and air, exist 
in union with ether, this other itself completely envelops 
them all; just so, while yn«wm perfectly tills the whole 
man. ho who, possessing a body ofyntinam, to thus prepared 
to see bv the eye of gndnam, any object presented, will be¬ 
come a rihflm, What, then, will be the result to one in 
such a state? If hto torxtpam, projier form, be tSVi'am, he 
ram have no doubt of obtaining mufti. 

The last sentence to by some rendered thus; “Because* 
hto body is jmdfWtot, there can be no doubt that ho will be 
united to Siv&n. and become a rfwwu" 

This teaches that, as for those who are in the one* 

session of gninam, though they hesitate in mind when they 
look od the world, yet the world will not appear to them 
except as Gn&nam, bv which they are united to Sivan. 

Some say that the stanza teaches that both the highest 
and the middle class of liberated souls, are in a salvub.e 
condition. 

The next stanza shows that those who fall short of thk 
state, on account of its difficulties, have another resort. 
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several lights [various appearances of God in man, appear¬ 
ing to the liberated soul as light], in the six dtMram 

regions in the human microcosm [where the soul intiy 
stand and meditate on the various forms of the indwell in c 
God], b 

yore.-—'Hu.' six itlhuTtun an,-: mftiAlhAmt* the anas, 

«r pfe'rinr parts; (#<u vStli- irtarii ,^tlif yrnilalia; 

ma»ip*ralvm (u>W?yv*di) f the navel; andtAabim 
the heart and stomach; ritutti the root of the tongue— 

the rnuk; ignynn (^©so©). ilia forehead. IV first two are 
sometimes itimliuml, when wmidered a» the seat or dominion of 
Kraliiui, the G eneral or, 

W hat is, then, the true state of such as understand the 
truth? Just like that of a roan sleeping with something in 
his hand. Whatever is unreal [uuabiding] will leave them 
by its own nature. 

The expression translated above: “Those who are estab¬ 
lished in the truth, will not voluntarily Ml to observe/' etc. 
is interpreted by some to mean that they give up all the 
things mentioned above, and are fixed in the Truth [God] 
by others, that ** they Bland fixed in the Truth, without giv¬ 
ing up that connexion ; 11 and by others, that “ they who stand 
fixed in the Truth, will not be united with those things/’ 

Moreover, those great souls that have obtained possession 
Of Svvan, will not, in the least, be subject to ptiwpiitfiam 
(o«Buv«) [esjMfu^ndno.mj, the soul's original under- 
standing, whether they observe the iasu, prayett, piixL 
meditations, etc., which are prescribed bv the V&htan and 
.Uramopfi, or whether they neglect them, so as to be re¬ 
proached by the world. Their native understanding being 
melted into Sawn, wliieli tinvelaps and j>cTVfuies they 
will not be conscious of what they do or neglect to do. 
This lias an illustration in the case of a sleeping man, who 
is perfectly unconscious whether, or not, he speaks or acts 
in any way; aud, also, in the case of a drunken man, who 
cares not whether ho is clothed or naked. 

Where will such discover the truth—within, or without 
themselves? The answer is given in the next stanza. * 


lore him and shine upon him. Then. when the rnjtffeim, 
enjoyment which Si van possess^ arise* to him. he will no 
longer be subject to darkness ami effusion; but will be- 
Mine one with Sivan, firmly established m sdyuthchxtpim, m 

a pure and great otie. , _ ,, *,* 

Some aitjcrt tli at, because i-.minam springs from thotijit, 
word and deed, they must be destroyed, ropwtivelv, by 
pxr&nfaj&mam, Happresskm ofyibufiu-ixjyii, mtii'tutam, silence, 

:md dtSanmn, sitting. , , ^ 3 „ M . , 

Others teach that kmunam i« to be destroyed ns follow a, 
samehi^o-kanmmu, b y tukftci; pinbatUf^nmarn, by ext*- 
j +\±i\cu [eatiiifr tlits fruits of kanmu.m \; and ak&rriiy&wh 
ceasing to be "conscious of one's doings, 

Lu tlm next stanza, the answer is given to the following 
.mention: Will those who are fully established in the truth, 
practice those virtuous deeds which they before did ( 

XCY. 

The Pretctke of those who are already Liberated. 

Those who ore established in the truth, wilt not volunta¬ 
rily fail to observe the following, and other similar, duties 
They will select meritorious places lor the performance ol 
samMi; thev will take the auspicious times for lh« ceremo¬ 
nies which they perform; they will give heed to the dirce- 
tion in which the face is turned in ceremonies; they will 
excise themselves in the sixty-four postures which the 
Yoki should tnkt in meditations* as* m dt/mmm ; they wii 
m V c heed to Lb dr dress, to wear a proper cloth; they will 
behave properly in lucrative nogagepietitB; they WW have 
dm> regard to the distinctions of the ditlerent castes, as tbntoE 
Brahmans etc.; they will cherish right dispratiotia, as &&aur 
vtiam, meekness, etc.; they will have a proper regard to 
name [fame], personal appearance, etc.; they will observe 
the fasts ajui aosEcriliog, us the 

austerities extending through a month, eta,; they will main¬ 
tain good behavior; they will endure, us penunee [will not be 
burnt bvl the five Arcs [via: desire, lust, anger, lying, and 
appetite or hunger]; they will Use the BiaTirtra^ rc^abug 
them bv thought, word and deed; they will perform th 
meditations by w hich they may see, and meditate upon, the 


through successive births. Those who have love [for Aral 
and tfnftz/Ti] may be instructed in thspapichAkkuriiin. 

The liexi stunsa shows how the ^fndtdiiaram is lo be 
pronounced. 


XCIII 

The Use of the lhignchikknmm. 

In order that hat un-maln m and its associate Tirofhm may 
leave thee fmnil]* repeat in audibly [the natpi \ 'hdifoi ram] in 
the order of sirthjfi-nama (fl Manna). Tlsc T l\rfdl\di ia them 
[the five letter^] will herself remove the mtth.tm, and 00use 
H/W to appear. Tims, when thou art. dissociated from mn 
(am, and lo vest Arul that A rtf herself will give Si van to 
thee, When thy hinmum have thus gone, anil thou stimd- 
e?.i in the support of And, then thou wilt become one with 
Sivfiu, This is the truth of the celebrated pijnehdk'birum^ 
Here ends the Ami °f the five Icttem. 

In the next stanza, the author shows how it is, that those 
who understand this truth are freed from the influence of 
the three mafam. though they live in their bodies while 
pirdrattam is being eaten* 

XCIV. 

The State, of h)nbotti?\l Souls which have passed info Union 
irirfi Skim. 

When the liberated soul comes to sec these three things 
ti$ they are, via: the prerogative of God, the inherit nee of 
the BOftili and the obscuring power of T*i*am t m that body, 
which is corrupt may not <some upon fsim; when dJahniya- 
kanmaftt, ■which h the cause of births, has left him; and 
when he Iias escaped, in AtUimQ+Th'isanam t from his bed in 
Arvo lam* where souls lie obscured in dnava-rwalum which, 
like thick darkness, call never be removal from them [in 
/Civakim}* although the body aud ktomum have ceased to 
como over them—even then, though he may exist in full 
understanding of himadf T yet he will not lie without fault 
Therefore, he" [the soul] will give himself to And. who will 
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disciple in tie truth, tie disciple’s ^Mtraiiam will still trouble 
him; just ns on arrow, witch misses the mark, will con¬ 
tinue to move till it reaches the ground; and as the potter's 
wheel continues to whirl, even alter ho li#n uwistfcl to net on 
it. While the hotly, which is formed or the Elements, re* 
mains, pirAto/Unm will remain, just as the scent ol nsufotiuJ 
remains in the vessel front which the offensive drug bas 
been removed. The disciple will still Iks conscious of Ids 
own acts, and of what he perceives in others: and frotu his 
consciousness of *1," and 'mine,' ohdviiyow will arise. 

Why, then, does not the Guru remove this remnant of 
pirdmharn, since he has removed jejnoAtKAom, which is 
much greater? It remains for the purpose of teaching tho 
disciple the benefit of his existence in tho body; and also 
to give him, by means of his sufferings in the world, a higher 
esti mate of the joys of moddtavi. 

How, then, can akAmvjaJti, which thus results front the 
in tine nee of pirdraUam, be suppressed, so that it shall not 
remain tine ruol of future biribs! Those who, by tiie 
grace of tho Guru, understand the truth of the jmgnekd&ka- 
ram^ which has neither beginning nor end ? and who pro* 
11 ounce it with full experience of its power, will not hero 
after to affected hy pwtir<iNn lc&nmam m This effect is pro¬ 
duced, just as tho venom of the smtke i$ destroyed by means 
of mwtttimin and medicine, and as pobon swallowed is ar¬ 
rested in its influence by me mm of the proper antidotes end 
mantirom^ and as Are is rendered harmless in the hand of 
him who has destroyed its power by his *1 him 

dJbdrrkitfam will leave the state of gndnum t and will not remain 
as mi obscuring power, to cause future births. 

The next stanza explains how the glorious pagncMlthmm 
k to be understood. 

XCI1 

Ecsp&ting t)ic Soul in the PagncMkkanun. 

In the celebrated pagnchdkkftram are embraced the sou!, 
TirfiMna-Setii, malum t Ami and Swift. The soul occupy 
the centre. On account of dsava-rniilam^ which is etemnh 
and Tirdth&i [ TiVuMnaSiitti], exerting a predominant taflu- 
enoe, the soot having no desire for -ArtiJ or Stt m am i revolves 
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PurAnktv Ttie unit in th* hixiimn microcosm, is usuidly ah anpku- 
which 1* about three-fourtbs of an inch. These nnmbttii an? 
here given for the ttw «f the Gum and hi* din-spies, when engaged 
in the fJrfWW, and tn all thoee nuditntloii* which involve the study 
of the TjitUivAiiip ttjtttiJtUy a* they are armngvd under the five KakL 

The Gum meditate on ftmrA, nod the rest of the five 
AWe?' t which embrace the maritirQvn 2 the polfttfjftj the vanntim 
land the Taiiuvmn, in which nre diffused, one after another, 
the above mentioned live Element* and Tattuvam ;* think¬ 
ing, m one with St van r he holds in himself the Attuvd f the 
kunmam which are accumulated in the Attuvd, and the *oul; 
tmd, by mean* of the fire of With which he is filled, 

he burn* up the punmtptffi and p&vam of the soul, which 
arc nccumdated m the Attn itfr, examines and refines the 
Attuvfij establishes the soul in the form of Snm'Mdyt^ re¬ 
moves, by menus of *jndua*tMrha\ the power of dnava- 
mahm, which obscures ibe soul’s undemanding, and con¬ 
siders the soul, now at the feet of Si van, ns one delivered 
from mtifom, just ns the moon is rescued from Rdfos [the 
eclipsing dragon], tie fixes the drwSpVe attention on such 
subjects ns he himself points out to him ; instructs him, 
according to prescribed rules, in the pagnehukk^ram which 
oomiecls with pir&ratfain and the invisible symbols; makes 
him understand the three eternal entities; takes in, as if 
filling teiimelf with water, the disci plea body, possesions 
and fife, and causes him to say: These, as long ost the body 
lasts, are not mice, but the Guru 3 ^ and T also, to pronounce 
the religions formulas. By this (pi&nu-fidcAtx] *ojmthitha* 
hinmam is removed, so that it is no longer a cause of births 
to the soul, just a» seed exposed to fire [which lose* its ger¬ 
minating power]. 

The author next shows how, by means of the mtjneMk- 
hiram t pmjT^Ua-kanmmn is disposed of, eo as no longer to 
distress the soul, and how dkdmiyam is prevented from 
accumulating* 

XCL 

The j&movai of Pirirattam atul Akfinviyam. 

When the Gum has removed, by means of gndnafidchei] 
the entanglements [the three moron], and established the 


■ Sec twlc ftt the end of Ibis Artie 3 c. 
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in the si* Auuvfit and which is the cause of endlcsj births, 
wiil when brought under ibe powerful, refining process u[ 
^ndun tldc^u speedily perish by the look of the Guru, just 
as seech pul into the fire [lose their germinating power]. 
Pin r ratin Jba nm& m f the kaarttam now to be eaten, which is 
attached to the present body, will bo eaten and thighed 
when the body is gone. 

If dkdmv/am, which lias canned the soul to 

exist in the present body* like that with winch it was before 
nulled, and to eat its jrir#ra£iam f still adhere to the soul to 
anv great amount, it will disapjiear* when the sonl is ddiv- 
eredj and cornea to sje t by means of Ottitm+SaBi, just as 
dark ness decs whan the lamp shines* 

The manner in which the Gum examine* and renounces 
sQffiidiitfitt'kiimtui'tn, is as follows. Ptruthuvt, the Element 
earth [in the human mien^coani], which ifl the proper form 
in which It nil am u reigns, occupies a span [twelve umfhibttn. 
hngf?r'breadtlis t below the navel, ind udit^gibe $?n\teU\o \; the 
Thituvnm appfUj water [the form in which \ ishyu reigns], 
ocCttpiefi the whole space from pirudmn upwards, ns far ps 
ptrakiriit}ii'tiiitiivam f including the navel; the Tattuvam ^/« # 
Ore [the form in which Kuttimn reigns], extends from piru- 
Omm to the neck, which is Iwran*s ptfa^fcareinV] dominion} 
the Tattuvam tfltou, air [the form In which Mayfsuwn reigns], 
extends from pirufhum to the dominion ol $nikd*win t tn 
the forehead; the Talttivam fUcdmm [the proper form in 
which Saihdiivtjfi reigns], extends from pVntftwtV to Satli- 
tottumm? the region of tuvaihusdntmi the 

twelfth Amtki [twelve angfcufam above the head]. 

The extent of the thirty*abc Tattuvam is as follows. P- 
ndfitnn extends one hundred Mdi ten mill tons. 

Each of the Tattuvam from appu to pimkintOd. is ten fold 
more expanded than piruthuvL Each of the T. nttuvarn from 
ptirruhan to M&yei inclusive, is one hundred-fold more ex¬ 
tensive than piraidndhi. Each of the Tnttuvam from Sutla- 
YiUri to Sm&fimji, is one dtotisajiddbld more extensive 
than Mdtjei, Each of the Tatttivam from &iUi to Af&Mtye i, 
is one hundred thousand-fold more extensive than the Tat- 
tuvam Sitfidsivan. 

SW-Tlits paragraph v a mptfwftt mph^ntutlen of die mktivo 
extent ijf thp TsUuvam, in the tmniitdmimiver*^ unm, iti language 
it wrmld Mpra, taken from the general iiniverte, ■“ gm*n n l k- 
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The principle on which the soul *m\m with Siwt, so m 
to be one with him, and yet not lose its individuality, and 
also enjoy® his great pleasure, is as follows. In Kimtam, 
where alf the Tattnvam have qeit rise sou! r the soul does 
not go and form a union with dwiva-ifta&tm; nor does dnava- 
malam come and unite with it; the soul itself does not per¬ 
ish; nor am it see that mahm, and point it out, as thk, eta; 
nor do the aoul and it become one substance; nor do they 
exist as separate brings: to it belongs the fainam, property, 
of darkening the soul; and it is the nature of the soul to 
be tlius obscured by el Such is the mitnre of ike union 
between the soul and Sixain 

In answer to the question: Will pd&um perish, or continue 
10 exist, in iifii/uchfJayfim ? it is shown, b the next stanza, 
that the eternal DnUune of jmsaw cannot perish. 

LXXXLS, 

The Imjttzrwfaflk Nature of Pdenm. 

If P'Uam will perish, then, the Aknmam .should not say 
that them are three eternal first things. And if it will not 
be destroyed, then, thou must not think of getting, fpidnam^ 
What then will perish ? There is a destruction of that 
thing [the development of ptl&im = huz&uh] which obscures 
the Kouh ho that im understa n ding cannot apprehend [things 
aright, or fullvj. Except this, there is no destruction of the 
eternal essential nature of jfrtmni, The darkness which can¬ 
not exist before the lamp, is not destroyed, nor can it exist 
before the light; just so, jnfaim cannot exist with the soul 
that is united with Si van; but of hr- eternal essential nature 
there is no destruction. 

The liberated souls y et in their bodies, which 

understand this truth, are made to'experience happiness as 
before, and to act by thought, word and deed; will they net, 
therefore,, be subject lo births ? There will be no births to 
them, as is shown in the next stanza, 

XC. 

Removal of Malum—Sagnchitham iJeairoy&L 

Ptmniymn and pdmm t which constitute wtpiehitkmii l the 
kanmam collected to be eaten* which b bound up and Iks 
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whole world is a development of & a t*am 9 and disocma 

far as he -receives [instruction, elc-] r there ifl m ditlerence 
between him who receives and him who gives* And to 
understand that l be soul is Si van, and Si van the eou 3 f that 
shere I* a dil&rcnce, and yet no diQtircncc, between them— 
this is vtStfchamy 

TIiL-i doctrine of the Sivittuvithi eon not be received* for 
tiif lb how ing reai-ons, Mhjn\ which is not spirit* 

catrnot be developed from Si van, who h satiu, spirit; if 
soy Is are deve-lut^d from Si van, they will perish as material 
forms., like earthen vessels; and if one can discover no dif- 
ftrenw between him who motives aisd him who give* [in- 
struct ion, etc.], then there will l>e no ad vantage in obtaining 
a Gum t nor in the mdd^Aam js+'oumi bv him. 

Fhs JtXiktyiu'iithi hold the following view. In eternity, 
Sii'iin and the sou I w ere two d istinct entities; but in mu Hi, 
the liberation o! the *onl from its corpereal entanglements,, 
thev become one, just as water mixed in water, milk in milk, 
and ghee in ghee, 

Sow &kfo'yawii/iri the_doctrine of the BMufawtlii, ia 
not tme; a (hr, according to it. one of the two eternal entities 
mutt perish when they become dm, which 13 a contradiction. 

The F&havdtki(Qu^wsfil) hold Umt "Sivan and the soul 
am in mikfchmn, distinct beings.” If so, there could be no 
such thing as *Sjfuehchitf&m t state of onion with God, nor 
cmiul the soul obtain Si van* l herefor^ Jtyfiavdifiam (Qljj* 
«»>ra) ifl not true, 

,The Sniigtrir&ntnv&hi{risSjitrifimtirP) hold that, “os iron 
placed 1 n fire becomes lire, so the soul, ou uniting with Sivitn, 
becomes SiTfta,** Now, the soul .Iocs not become Siviui 
n>r then it must perform the five divine operations, just ns 
cJoes the supremacy [godhead] of Si van, w!io is its life If 
the sou], also, fjcrioruis the live divine operations, then, the 
supremacy of Siyjm, who is God, must vacillate [sometimes 
belonging to the soul, and sometimes to Si van]. Besides, 
it is not correct to say tlmi iron, submitted io tlr^ produces 
the effects of fire; for T if it wens not for the fire which is in 
the iron, and bunts, the iron coy Id not produce the dfcfite 
wbich fire does. Water, though it be submitted to fire, 
Him be made hot, can neither reduce a thing to ashes, nor 
shine, and disperse darkness. Therefore, 
in not correct 
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Lxxxvm. 

On the Xature oj t/te Union bettoetn the &ul and Goth 

(i [a class of Yothuntrstfl] hold as fill loin s, 

“.Fust as the atoiowpWe may exist in Lire conditions by 
means of a portion being enclosed in nu earthen i*>i umljnrt 
ns the moon may appear att many, by being reflected in sev- 

c ™ pots of water: Pem-Ptramam, the Supreme Brahni 

ivho Fills* all space, may appear. Thus it [a portion of /W 
KMimJ may possess Simm all through the corporeal cntapi/k. 
meats, which are the eflfecls of JWyn, and in this way exist 
in jxttam, the state or an embodied being. And hsl when 
the earthen pot is broken, the air in it and the atmosphere 

2 5am become one, and as, when the water-pots sir.- gone 
e refleel «* ln) ngcs disappear, and the moon exists oimin « 
one d at title; so *Tt*m the life [*.l,]J, becomes/fin- 

mom, when the bodily ett La tide melt ts are removed by wor¬ 
shipping the great one?, and receiving instruction jn the 
one of the UponnfaAarn (* ■ fiP *_gQh 
Uprauliailii. Ttitd .state of absorption is mutiiJ* 

.Now r it k impdSBibk for tint which exists in absoJyte 
unity, to been tangled in the forma of J /<W to experience 
pleasure and m* u» worship the great o£’ ami l 
and practice the (.pamdntham, for the purpose of removing 
such entanglements, liftfidts, though one obtain the pl cas ? 
.ire of s&yu&chufxtn, ami obtain msdeham, yet [ncconlhig 
Kirti 1 ev ™ j 1 ’ 4 ' 13 1,6 ™ay experience n course 

^J,jr££ ,li<i d,,otriM ° f »• “***».• £»«=!*« 

I’he SudfluviM teach os follow* on this point, “As 
many sparks and smoke are evolved from fii£ so Si van, 
2? MgS develop from hinW-If; Mtyk 

Wh , wt * 7 F T t ' cllvel 5* the Instrument id 
Utwi and the material [and Ubscimng] Satti, and, also 
souk By menus of SMyei, he create! the world; and existe 
and sports 11. all the eight million and four hundred thou 
sand matron, which are various both moveable and sta¬ 
tionary. This it ptttam. Afterwards, when the fruit of 
fcmmam is eaten, and ^nipdtham is enjoyed, the dUeiole 
obtams &ai-Knm, and receive tdmpanJdehn 

■ and, by that Guru’s instruction, he loams that the 
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The author next explain* the ?t:iie of those who lave 
come into the possession of Svira-Satti-n >/*( tham., hut who 
cannot reach tho lost mentioned stage. 

LXXXVI. 

Th'- Attainment of Guani-ailtci. 

If it be difficult to attain to this tutor/, in the wav aljove 
mentioned, then, tho soul must .first know the truth [real 
nature] of these Tuttuvam by which it is enabled to under¬ 
stand things successively’ f so as to say: This is it, etc.; and 
the truth of itself which thus understands and experiences 
tilings by means of the Tattuvaiu; and must have a footing 
in £>in-/jnlh>am, and he aware of the way in which it says 
that it cannot do any thing without Si van. Having first 
understood these things, the soul must overcome, in the 
orderly way, by means of the mental operations of hearing, 
reflection, etc., tlie darkness and uncertainty in which it has 
been held, must be established in f/nduam, and earnestly 
seek lor Sivnn as its chief good. Then it will^ succeed, in 
order, to that mVlei JgJidjia-m'Wii] which is mentioned above. 

In answer to the inquiry of the disciple : Shall 1 meditate 
[on Sivan] ns thou hast Wore directed? the author next 
shows that it b not proper thus to meditate, 

LXXXVTL 

Rapedmg tb Disciple'f JfitUwit oh >%u». 

If thou would cat nicdilate on that Si van, thou wilt need 
the .1 nlakaramim fbr such meditation. But Si van, who is 
beyond, the reach of these lutclleelaiil Organic Faculties, 
cannot he apprehended by their agency; therefore, such 
meditation will be of no use to thee. Dost thou say: I 
will meditate without those Organa? But for those Organs, 
malum would objure the soul; and then how con) Jest thou 
meditate? Dost thou say - 1 will meditate as if he were one 
who cannot be apprehended by meditations? But how 
could thy understanding live in a state which involves this 
pdfdpdtam (uiratiruirsuth), both existence and non-existence 
|both meditating and not meditating}? Therefore, he [Si van] 
Cannot he reached by thine own uiukrstauding, which thus 
]>erotiiYij 3 ami Thoso who su'fc united with 

the. And of Si yelp, who holds us as his servnutri, have do 
ne^d of tlib pdvdp&vam* 
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Kwl. Then, bj the eye of .1 mi, the soul will remove p&~ 
sam, and become associated with that Aral. Because the 
soul is here freed from jxtsam, anti is m union with (indna- 
iiiUi [=,4ru/] ; ibis stage is culled rtmmnht’turiyam. Those 
who (tie at the dose of this stage, will enjoy tdrupmt, 

Qndnam in tp\&ntiTtK Here the soul, now in the form 
of Gndnayn,' set*, by mean? of this Gn&mm, (.htyam, the 
source of Gnditaw. Then, (Intimm slipping off, the goal 
sinks into [becomes united with] Gneyttm, so tliut God and 
the soul cease to bo two [form si unity in duality]* Now, 
the soul is filled with joy; is no longer subject to the rein,’ 
tions of direction in space, of country, of tune, of color, of 
form, or of name; is indescribable by words; and luis the 
power of intuitively npi*rdlending nil thing?, without the 
necessity of discriminating individuals. Because this stage 
iajndnd&Vhom, a state transcending yndnam, it in called 
jjinurn. Lie who has attained to such a state of 
ji/z/fi, entire abstraction from all developed thing? and ab- 
sorbing union with God, will enjoy tdyuchdayam, which is 
para-Budcham, final liberation [the heaven]. 

The next stanza shows that Si van cannot be known either 
by pdati-gutinart or pa^u-gndnam, btil Only by Shayudnam; 
and, also, exhibits the proper form of nith i which in attained 
to in this Stage of gndnaia. 

LXXXY. 

How JSit-an may he *S>rn and Approached. 

The soul cannot know Si van either by p&sayndmm, 
w'hicli is the result of the Percepti ve Organa, or, when these 
Onjoiis Jin; removed, by pa~ jf udn CCF 7 J ? wliicb prompts one 
to srky! I am 1** to. mum. When the by the grflpo of 

troJ, bas rernoverd both p&sa^jn&narti and pa*u -y nihw m, t hen 
it unites with the [5ha-J gndtmm which is now imparled to 
i% and ib illumiaated j find, by means of this [(i htdnmi] m 
whiob It stands^ it renounces that limited understandiug 
which emme with it from eternity, and ovists only in Siva- 
tm&nam, so that the trials [experience] of the world can no 
longer exist. The soul m now, with great love, united with 
JSimm t which is superior to that Gjidnam. To exist in this 
state, is the before mentioned rjndm-nitfef. This is the state 
of those who possess fiviraia ra-Sa£ti nipdtha m. 
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LXXXIV. 

The H r ay in which the &>ul Ixxxrmet a Sivam. 

There are four principal steps to be token! in order to 
secure a union with Si van. I. Hearing with desire jcordid 
reception of] the instruction in gndnam which is given by 
Ihe Guru, on the ground of the person's having completed, 
in former births, the first three stages of religious life, called 
sarithei] kirihei and yfikam. Meditation on die meaning 
of wbnt lias been received from the Guru, 3* Getting n 
clear understanding of what has thus been considered, -h 
Becoming established in idfrei (rfe-lan-) [entire absi met ion 
from ail objects of sense* and being absorbed in meditation 
on Si van], by which the soul becomes united with Si van, :lh 
S i van wa^ in eternity, united w ith the soul, and thus be* 
comes a eivim* Those who are established in this course, 
arc In the way of obtaining mtittL These four steps, of 
hearing, meditation, clearly understanding, and abstraction, 
are the four stages in rfndna~pftiham t the last of the four reli¬ 
gious singes. They are us follows. 

L Sarmei in pn&iam, When the revealed doctrines of 
the three eternal entities, are beard by those who have ar¬ 
rived at this stage, u< explained by the Guru, their ears and 
other Organs will incline to the Instruction, just m water 
tends to the valley below , II .tv, the instruction is not only 
beard, but understood. Hence Lite stage includes both jhu - 
matfretfkJctr&m and ninm&fa-stijjjMnam. Those who die at 
the do^e of this stage, will enjoy E^Whinu 

2. ATritei in andnanL The busing of those who aire in 
this stage of ynfina-itrithain r is to tmderfttend, and continu* 
ally rutfect upon, the proper forms, the natures, and the 
functions, of the three eternal entities, which tire graciously 
made known by the Guru. Because this employment is 
wholly mental and spiritual, this shtge b denominated nin- 
mnlii-hduUl Those Who die at the dense of this stage, will 

3, YSkatti in $ 7 i&rwm. It is the privilege of those in this 
stage of p\&ntx*p&(Jiam t to obtain, by the gracious took of 
the Guru, a clear understanding of these three purticidara, 
via: of the truth of pdsam which obscures the soul, of the 
proper form of the soul which is thus obscured and friend* 
lied with p&s&rjij and of GckI who stands as the lift: of the 
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T.TCTCYTT 

The Way in which the T'itiuvam an liemhetL 

Tin) Tattuvam cannot resolve themselves, because thev 
are gross matter. Do you say that, when the soul under- 
stands the way to resolve them, then they will be resolved? 
While tliou [the soul] underatundest tile process of reso- 
lution, and art pursuing it, so long must thy own desire, 
understanding and action exist, and, consequently, during 
that time, the Tattuvam cannot be resolved. But dost thou 
say that thou thyself wilt be resolved, os all the Tattuvam 
are resolved? Then, thine own undemanding itself must 
perish. What, then, is the way to resolve the Tattuvam 
and to discover 5i van? Unless tliou art resolved into that 
UwSiHim which shines upon thee, so that thy own nature 
ceases to live, arid those Tattuvam quit thee as something 
foreign to thyself, and thou standest only as that Ondnam 
that nail! will not be revealed. 

The next stanza shows the way in which the instruction 
of the soul is effected and that,"unless that instruction l* 
had, Q filyam cannot be attained. 


Lxxxin. 

The Oondiiwn in which the &ul embraces Sivan. 

When all those Organa which go out and unite with the 
ohieetH ot sense, give understanding to tiro soul, then that 
understanding which discriminates individually those ob- 
jccH will become the function of the soul itself. But when 
all those I attuvam stand in wkkiram, then the soul, without 
touch i ii|r those. Tm lu yw m w b iv h fender i t Intel] ig^a I. will 
utnto Vr'inn Atul m and sta own understanding will die away 
like a tamp at noon. If this takes place, then the soul will 
obtain Si van in the diameter of (hi'yam [the source of Gnd- 
♦MW*]* When tbe soul obtains that Sivjui, then it can escape 
from births which have stiipitied and darkened it 1 

The means of obtaining the above-mentioned Sivan are 
enumerated in the next stanza. 
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neither knew themselves, nor Si van who is their life. But 
nfter they have received the fjn&nam trtudi is ham to be 
obtained."if they do not, by mentis of that tfn£nt»n r sec them- 
Helves atid Sivan, no as to cuter into Si van s enjoyment, then 
they do not yet understand that Ondnnm which unites them 
to the glorious feet of Sivan, to whom nil souls arc as serv* 
ants ■ and because they do not fully understand that umnam 
which they must know, they are not yet united with the 
divide foot of Sivan. 

It is nest shown how the soul is completely enveloped in 

Gntyniiu 

LXXXI. 

The Gmdition of the *W when Freed from the Tatincam. 

When the soul ceases to lie united with the many-faced 
Siihul.,-Aeatki. which combine* the thirty-six expansive 1at- 
tiivam and when the TaUuvani have thus lost their hold, 
then, the ignorance of the AiMthaAvatiei, which are also 
called Kevaln-Avattn,* and are full of d-naixt-xialam which 
destroys all unde standing, will not prevail over the soul. 
In order that such sleepiness and carelessness may not again 
come over the soul, it is closely united with the superior 
Onitm-Sath, bv whom it Is now illuminated, and in whom it 
has a firm footing. When this work of 1jn6 na SvtU is accom¬ 
plished, and the operation of the soul's own nature censes, 
it then ;iU;uJL.s to a union with and then SivaaB 

Proper Form, the form of ihc highest happiness, which is 
above that of PanUSith) will lie reycnled. Now, the soul 
becomes so intimately united with Sivan, that they consti¬ 
tute atluvitham, a unity in duality \ and thus it rests in m«. 
as docs the air in apace, and ns the Pittar {tSfri) [the deified 
mabtsof the progenitor of mankind, inhabiting the cthc- 
rwd regions], and os suit dissolved in water, Ihu state is 
called 

Must the Tnttuvam be removed by means of Gnanam t 
Will they not resolve themselves? The nuawer is given m 
the next stanza. 
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members to operate, baa the cano himself becoma able to 
aee, to speak, and to walk? Jus! ao, the Gndn&m which is 
associated with the souk will make it understand the god 
that is in the man; and this Si van will, by means of the 
divine forms which he assumes, perform the five operations 
which are his customary works* 

In the nest stanza, the author explains the condition of 
the liberated eoulsyet in the body, and the benefits which 
they will experience while in this state. 

LXXIX 

Further Tmv of the LUnrated S&tijh 

When one becomes established in the way in which his 
Guru has taught him, according to this Mdirmn; when he 
secs [correctly understands], by the eyeo ( AruL the desire, 
the understanding and the action which arise by means of 
the Vittii/4-TattHmm that are United [with the soul] na the 
means of removing *hiav(j-tnohim ; and when he aces h:±t 
own nature, which he learns by the aid of these Tnttuvam, 
and, also, the nature of the matem which are eternally uni¬ 
ted with him—when he thus discovers and renounces all 
those, then, the desire, unde rat anditig and notion, here men¬ 
tioned, will cease to cleave to him; the nature of the soul’s 
Understanding will be changed, and hts will stand firm in 
A ml and the great Omni present Qneyam will be revealed. 

Do the EikkUjnvfithi and the SireHtumthi say that those 
who obtain ffndiUtm will become Si van, and that there end 
be no tnanifeKtationpdifFetent from this [i. c, Sivan cannot 
be seen as a being distinct from the sou]]? They are an¬ 
swered in the next stanza. 

LXXX. 

The Chnditim of Shuts in union with God. 

« Every soul which becomes united with that Gn&nam will 
cam® a.uKir?i; and in that condition will have the further 
advantage of knowing Si van. The reason for this is na 
follows. Formerly, ^bey were united with foinmam and the 
other maiam, and consequently were deluded, and consid¬ 
ered their bodies as themselves, On this account, they 
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LXX'VL 

R?3pctUt> f j Siva-Saui, osiid hrr Prmgg^im** 

Satti is herself uncn tangled in matai??, and is the eft'nl- 
gencr of Gndnam, J 4 she not, than, an hi dependent exist¬ 
ence? Satti does not exist without iStVam. as an eternal 
entity. But mtfy not <SYmm exist independent [of &tlQ ? 

If so h what is the use of Suitit As the light, which dis¬ 
perses Ibu dtfrkness which cverywhari exists, and reveals 
the sun which \$ its source; so Arrrt the sanies Gndmdxitt i* 
disperses the makim which, exists from eternity, bewildering 
[the so□.] jj y shows Si van, who is the source from which she 
springs, and causes the soul to love him, and to unite with 
the dhinu feet 

Here ends which is also called Gndna* 

Thrinmn&m* 

The four (allowing stmizas treat of the state of iscmla which 
Imvo comjikied and exist unaffected Ly 

their jHitlttm. The first of the four stances confutes the 
iSm-mmomihi who hold that mitttrdUpmSk^ 

li berated souls, are, like Si van himself, 
capable of performing the five divine o^nitinns. 

LXXVII. 

itespetimij IJbcrakd S&*dr. 

It is not goodio say that, Inal an the impious man* who 
is possessed of the devil p and is controlled by him. acts as • 

the devil himself, so the soul, because It is associated with 
the fintmwn of Sivan who knows all things, muet know all 
things, and thus bo able to perforin the five divine opera- # 
lions* as God Himself 

What then Is the state of the liberated souls? Tbe author 
next shows that they are capable of participating in the 
bnppmvss of Si van, but arc not qualified to perform the five 
divine operations. « 

LSXVILL 

God Operating in ike L {befitted Soul, 

In the ea&e of a man who is bIind T dumb and crippled* 
when the devil takes possession of bim p and causes all those 

* 
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bitnaelf. But is he able to see himself? While he stands 
it! that GhJimn, he can site himself. 

This tenches that f/ndi>atH is to lie undersold by ijud- 
ntyu, And thm the soul is to be understood as rjPtbe place of 
Godnam. 

The next stanza shows how this Un&utm is revealed uj 
the sold, and how the soul becomes pure; and that Gnlyam 
will appear to the sout^wheu it stuuda humble, 

LXXIV. 

Manifestation of G >*1 to iht Sonf 

When the soul attempts to understand the truth of the 
Tattuyam, so as to secure their removal, and when it thrusts 
itself in among the Tauuvam, rmd is studying into their 
meaning, then that which appears ns a tirm real!tv, is the 
refulgent Gndmim, When the soul thus leaves its own wav 
of umlersiaudiEig, and stands as that Gttfrnam itself, it will 
become nth im In i, i one free ■ t troi 11 »■<t in . VV hen 

it thus stands as the tJndna at which no longer separates from 
the Foul the agency of God in the process uf understanding, 
then Gifiyem, the source of Unit tiioiiunn. will be revealed! 

Respecting those who ask, whether there is any G’ncynn 
except the Gn/lnam which thus shows things io the soul 
prt)o!s are adduced, in the next stanza, to show that 
is before [the source of] Gn&mni, 

LXXV. 

Tht Existent of GnCyam, (fir £bt/tve of liij-k, 

That exists ns the source of Gndmm, which is 

associated with it, but distinct from it, is j »rt>vod by these 
considerations, viz: that Gndwm is the . W of Si van, and 
that Gniiirsm cfamot exist without f/nJ^um, any more than 
sundight can exist without the sum Eivam, which has no 
connection with the mefrm, is the Gnlyam which is the 
source of Gni'inaTu, The Gn/inam that shines in it is its .Sjfti, 

The next stanza establishes the proper form of this Salti 
shows her inseparable union with &Vu;*i, and the beneJite 
which arc had by her. 
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[=^Hdt'<nn], j/ityfi, etc., and deliver it [the soul] from them; 
and, While dieso remain unseen by the soul us long as its 
body exists. because of the influence of pinimiiwn, the fruit 
of its k'inmm now being eaten, she will nowhere I a bid 
[will constantly shine upon the soul]. 

These three constitute the oSmei truth [the 

prerogatives] of Giuinam (=ArH|J. 

Next is explained the fruit of the Gndnam before men¬ 
tioned. 

inn. 

The Illumination of the Shut. 

The fruit of Gntlnum.\i three-fold, via ; i«iraa- Teri&anam, 
a vision of the soul; the purifying of tbe soul 

so that it ceases to ascribe it-; attainments to itself, and re¬ 
cognises Sivan's agency ; Jhi'-tnui -Ldpaiti, the profit which 
the purified soul receives. 

Attw/ia-Ttrisanam consists in the soul’s discovery of Crtia- 
fiant, when p£«m, its organic entanglement, has been re¬ 
moved. 

Aitunta-Siftti consists in the soul’s union with this Ondnam t 
nnd in its renunciation of its own ichchei, desire [will], its 
own guati'i/ii, understanding, arid its own itVi’ivn action. 

AiUtxia-lit pain consists in tin? soul’s obtaining, by means 
of that Gnontim, S&wL-BZpttm, which is pure, and in being 
merged in it [so as to form oihiuftAam], 

The next four stanzas arc devoted to the explanation of 

Attnma-TcrliUtMm. 

Lxxm. 

iVjxuiJtwn of Attuma-Terisanam. 

Though the soul is incapable of Understanding nnv thing 
bv its own unaided gnflnam, yet by the (rndrrftm of Si van it 
will experience every object of sense, in order, as if it were 
receivintr all its knowledge ami experience by its own tjnd- 
riurrr . The wa v in whicb one u11tiers tmids by Situma-fftidnam 
is as follow?, 'If one understands ibnt ijnfjiiirm, by means of 
the Gndnam l^Staa-fpidnam j which is life to him [to his 
understanding], ho will, in the same position, understand 
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diffused in t"be world which is the body of virions spirits, 
and causes dittouta-ywmm, the nndet* landing of the mu i, 
and organic intelligence^ to shine forth. 

But how \f it, that the Gum removes the Mumunpidnnm 
and the Tail u m -g a & n a m , and brings the soul into union with 
iSn-a-jmimim ? As the mirror at noon reflects none of the 
eurroanding objects, but only the distinct image uf the sun; 
so the soul, freed from its connection with 
fi= Tntturu*<tndmm] which is nmteripJ T and without any in* 
licence of f rau-jj£juuj t the souTs organic entanglement, will 
exist as Path*, God, cnvelojK'cl in irndnanu The SHiva* 
Gudim will say that God graciously unites this 
with thetioul 

The cireuinAtances in which the divine And exists inpet- 
iam t the stale of the sours entanglement, and the way in 
which it will exist when the Guru bring? the soul to receive 
it, arc next explained. 

LXXL 

Rtt'pectnvj Arufs Connection vriA Sends, 

How h it that, at the time when souls nro sunlc in 
/inniu-mQkim* And [Tiruih&na'&ifti] exists as the essential 
nature of AMi/tri [as developed in the human organism, as 
faun, knranftw, pumnam and fbtktim] r Makd-Mdpti [— tinui- . 
c/h"}.* and the punmynm and pdvam [=,fc«jj/?jam] which are 
not ready to be cancelled, and as associated with the soul in 
the jiuiiftt/itwn [inuj&#w) i ignorance and confusion, in which 
she causes it to experience the fruits of its kanmamf _-lruI 
will exist lls qgnff*vSnat» t the effect of duam-matam; and, 
unseen by the soul, w ill enshroud [the soul iu this ayngndr 
tjciitjJ, so lliaL it will not apprehend the nature of these J/n> 
ya, elc n which constitute its probationary body, nor the 
nature of dial which actuates them, nor the sufferings of 
births, nor the nature of the soul which sh subject to them, 
nor the mvrfr/ian?- which It will inherit, What, then, is the 
relation of Arut [to the soul}, while the Guru communicates 
grace to the Soul that is filled with desire to know ihe nature 
of these J Idt/ci, AfttM~3fJlyel and punriit/v.m and pdvamf Slio 
will stand as light, and will show the nature of the mutant 
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Just so. while the .soul ts knowing and enjoy mg all things 
by th^ ifiahtam of Sivan, it has no knowledge* which annhles 
it to my > Is it not by the ynd warn 6F Si van that we under' 
stand? Therefore, because the soul itself can nut know and 
eSEpteriencoAhe which it had 1 in undent times 

acquired and lni>i np t he who knows these tilings, and who 
binds the sou] to the eating oF them, is Si van himself 

Here isiitti the explanation of the wav in whibh the soul 
is mnde to understand and experience things. 

In the following three aUnsuis it is shown, that, when Lho 
rtmhvn art ready lor removal* God will appear as a Guru, in 
the forth of Gndmtrn, and deliver the soul. 

LX IX. 

Thf flinminathn of the &mt by Stvafl. 

If one of those Tnituvam which are adapted to give urn 
demanding, be wanting, then, nothing can be understood 
by the soul Cm the soul T then, understand nil things by. 
means of [hose Tattuvam? The soul is unable even to 
uni te with Ottdmtm, by means of the Tnttuvjim you mention. 
What, tJieiip i# necessary to this union? God, who knows 
when the soul has become pokfamin r one prejavrevl for muith 
deliverance, by having completed the courses of utriilirf 
her&xi and yTik'im, pursued in former birihs T will arise and 
show Himself m tne divine form of Gitdtiam [— mid 

will enable it [the soul] to apprehend the way to unite with 
the glorious feel which are adorned with the divine xituii\pu 
( iq) f resounding ornaments, which possess fare tha sym¬ 
bols of j the words of those who remove the Tnttuvam ad u 
thing of no worth. 

Xext follows an explanation of the Gndnam which the 
Guru will make known, w hen he removes the Tattuvsim. 

LXX. 

77 te Shu} brought into Union with Sivfrgnfixuun* 

Like the great light of the affn, which combines the splen¬ 
dor of the ancient crystal I mirror] which naturally reflects 
niany colors, with the essential nature of the colors which 
shine in many places $ so the pure Gu&fiQm of Sivun is 
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the Pcrc^piive Organs take bold of the gn&nam of die 
soul, and undemand their object^ so the soul takes hold of 
the rjmhtum or the incomparable *Sivitn t as its instrument, 
and ibus understands all things ? 1 ' 1 Then, the soul which 
bn «tern lands I >y g n us p in g [AV d ?a-jynumr m j h Wornes itsd f G cm] , 
Do the J&npkn^tiivSiiii {rmQ^ijtrnurfi)my that lb© great 

? w&nam of Si van parses over into tins juu], as the sun passts 
n>tn one zodiacal sign lu utioUier, and. taking ibe place of 
the soul, tindersiatids for it? This is like the saying that* 
when a man is hungry t his appetite is satisfied by-pother 
man's eating. 

There are some who my, instead of using the expression 
that 11 the IVrv-t'^iii vo Organs take bold If the yuatifim of die 
sou!,” etc., that the idea is that the soul understands the 
objects of sense by means of the Perceptive Organs. 

LXVIl. 

Tht True Hay in which that Understand* ami Eaymblew 
. th 

As men. when the mn bas dispersed the great darkness, 
^ee, by its presence* all things which they bad ibought of 
in the night, and pursue their respective labors; just so* 
when the influence of madam has left every part, Sauls, by 
the Jrwf which shines upon them rejoicing, will understand 
and t-TijovJfc As before stated, the fact that souls, while they 
are enjoying the understanding they thus possess, are not * 
aware that, except by Jrwf, they could ndt experience any 
tiling, and suppose that it is by their own powers tliat<*hey 
undemand and enjoy, is like the nose of men at work, w ho 
consider not [do not slop to thinkJ tbal it is by the light of 
i he sun that they are enabled to see, and to manage their 
business. 

This doctrine will bo further illustrated in the next stanza. 

LXYIIL 

Krpfantitbn of i}\r &ui's Understanding amtmutd. 

The Perceptive Organs and die AnUilnraimm understand 
by the agency of the soul. Though they thus effect the 
undorstftiJding of things by the semf, yet they have not the 
knowledge to sny: Is it not by the soul, that we understand? 
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LXIV. 

How the #SbuJ is made fa Understand. 

If one of the Porceptiye Organs with which the eon 3 is 
associated, one of the Elements,. the ibur Antoiaranam, the 
seven ViUtyd-Ttiltuiam which never leave the conscious soul, 
and the live ^m^iaUumm, cooperate^ then the soul will 
have a full perception [tipjmheasion] of one object. With* 
out rligpc means, the soul, of itself cannot understand any 
thing; and without the sou! r these Tnttuvam, bv themselves, 
cannot operate. 

But does the gouAbrm this union with these Tnttnvam? 
or dp the Tattuv%pi themselves uiulerstaruT and unite with 
the soui '{ This is next to he considered. 

LXV. 

T7*£ Soul must be Enlightened Ay Siva-gnanatm 

The soul, which has no understanding of its own, cannot, 
without some one to instruct it. itself know and unite with 
those Tattuyara. Nor can those material organa, which 
have no undereta riding of their own, themselves know and 
unite with the soul +# The soul, which is thus without anv 
understanding of its own, exists in the essential form of 
the vmntm, letters [of the Sanskrit alphabet], which belong 
to the TattuvtnL If so, how is it that the soul unites wftE 
the TatinvmUp urffl enjoys the knowledge of things? The 
soul* unde ns Lauds than alt, associates with them t and expe¬ 
riences ihings, by means of the yudnam of Si van, who needs 
not to exercise any understanding for hinisdf 

Some sectaries tench that it b not necessary, thnt God 
should give understanding to the soul; andthauhe yndnam 
of SI van understands things for the eoui They ate con¬ 
futed in the following stanza, 

I*m 

Refutation of certain Fake Doctrines respecting tSe &ut. 

Do ye Yikdmvdthi that Jv it is not neces¬ 

sary, that God should make the soul to understand; but, 
VOL iv. zs 
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wIk-R' abounds, in, us follows Ham is the 

manro of from which the Tnttnvnm have departed, 

but fro in which igtiomnce, mym depsirts, 

f I he rule of the SakatfaJit'qttrj Li an follows. 
In this, the soul wau clers tSi rough m^oessiy^ birth*, from 
tiny creation to the urtiversa.! destnacticm, revolving through 
various tuatri^ neoording to its bintaaw, und being mado 
to espertence the joys of paradise, or the pains of hell, in 
aceonlfinee with thy prmmy*m smd jmmm, merit and dfr- 
m ? m ' "'Well it Jms acquired I lore, she soul is in union 
wuh kaki t and the rest or Mic Titnyd-Tiiiktm^ and expe-ri- 
tnices tin* pleasure and pain which are had by mtatis of the 
objeeLs of titiftflo, 

Tfcie imturu of the finttii* Aj'aftijt which is 

final liberation, is sis follows. It iathat slate in 
which the soul, by means of f * is 
uo longer affected (ijtlie Ignorance of ICevatam, which mnst 
P«f JWt nor by the struggles of Ahthw; but is, by the 
an] of the And of Si van, brought into union whh the divine 
feet^ and there exists in atturdltam, unity in duality 

There arc others who gi ve a different view of this matter 
as follows. 


Kivala-Avattti which is full of mute- [=(W Vff .] 

?■ «•*«■“»&; dnavetn of which never leaves the soul, hut 
in which all the laiiuvarn ore removed hy rueens of the 
metier, siiiemtnents. * 

which is nit (ted with the YMtfrT'iHumm 
3S i state tn which tlw soiiJ, when it has escaped from the 

tb - tr iJ<leri ^ lodt* «,,, :md, in 

*4«iOTui.J’ m w«flm,t because it does not see God, wor its own 
ncrc'liisiry right, BUiudu admiring and comparing itself. 

. Miflei is that state which is cnlled c-tikLifit-tith 7 /A<( m * 

in which the soul escapes from the embrace of Kef<dam, and 
from the dist met ions uf jSuAutooi; nnd. hr its hereditary 
right, which it now discovers, sees the f&ewtm which it 
always the snme,^ and which stands as the life of the soul 
ana plunges into it so as to appear ns Gndnam itself. 

In these three stanzas, all the A mttei which belong to the 
states of jKttain auil wuiti, have been explained. 
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JSnpptmam In efikkiram Ls the state where the soul is in the 
conditio a of the man who hm become assured of the place 
where he put the things and who rises up to get it. 

S&kktram in mkkiram is the state represented by that in 
which the man secs, with his own eves, the tiling he had 
missed. 

Such are the Maitiya-AvattoL 

Explanation of the Jffl&l+AvatieL 

When this noul comes to know t by means of the Sttiixt- 
TuiOtTntm, the before mentioned K^Rd-AvaUcx and Alattiyu- 
AuatteL then the live Mthit-Aialien will unite with it, The 
process of understanding by means of the S?i?iti-Tatttivam, 
12 ? j is follows. When the soul understands the thirty-five 
Tattuvnm which l>elong to these Avuttri, then yndnarn prc| 
do minute?, and kinkei, act son, is lessened; when the soul 
clasMifiei- [refers to their respective Junffetj these ffattuvam}, 
then yndnam is diminished,, 4rid Atrifei is increased; when 
the soul equally understands and classifies thorn , then 
nam and Hriktii are equal; when the soul merely clossifies 
theffip without having any Knowledge of them, then kir\kei 
only exists; and when the soul barely knows them* but can¬ 
not'refer them to their respective Avatta] then it is in pos¬ 
session of onlv s It is the nature or Suttct- 1 tttei 

[=^ f\*diir<in r the last of the Siva-Taltuvam ] to have yndnam 
predominate over ktrihri; it is the nntuTe of Isunm f=Sfa^ 
mtran] to have kirikei ^iredoininate over yndnam; it is the 
nature of MtMMriyam to have yndnam and JWhStcf alike; 
ktrtkei merely charnel crimes $ktii* yndrtam merely charac¬ 
terizes Simvu Such is mkkirvm, the highest of this class. 
The other four Avutfei.m&y be understood in the same way* 

Such are the Mei&i-A mttci* 

"Next follows an account of the Kdrana-Avattet fewjrgtp- 
Ifodical Amtki t which are the causes for sources] 
of the three classes presented above, iTcvaiafli, £b&$knn and 
JSuUmu 

Lxm + 

The three Radical AvatUd. 

The rule of the Krvatn-Avattei {Qfvairm&mjf), which i? 
Called MrsasangMtvm universal dcstnietioB. 
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5. Tti riyalh Uku-a i itftet. The soul, haying left pirdna-vAyti 
in tnrtijiim f descends to iLl= t^tale. in muldl/niran^ without 
pantrimji ¥ without (UXj w undcratanding T without any kunam r 
attribute, tmd without any mark or sign ( and is cornpktely 
enveloped in thiuvurmaltim* Here, it like the ison that hits 
become cold. In this state, the unde retail ding is like the 
eye of a blind mail opened in darkness, 

. LX1I 

* The Mat Li va-AvLiLtei, und Hit MSUtbAvriteb 

Wbfin the soitl sees how it is* that the thi rty-five Tattn- 
vam which were connected with the Descending A valid, as 
above described! unite with all the five A vuttd which a A 
associated in the forehead, the scat of intelligence [find which 
thus constitute the MatiiyiAral&i \ and 

when it has escaped from the ten A mud [the ^ and 
the ‘mOiga*AvaWfi] t and stands expecting to put a atop, by 
thoigracc of God, to the births [succession of births] which 
qomc in order, in this world of lies* then it will form n union 
with the Ascending Amttm, which exist five fold in that 
same place, Just as the soul understand.^ by means of the 
$utia~Tatlutmi> the Klt&l-A valid, and the .1 valid in the fore* 
head* so it will understand the MMiAmUel bv moans of 
Arul, 

Ex [danation of the tfotttga-Avatiei 

When She soul understands how it is, that all die Tattu- 
vam which arc resolved and develops] in the live J valid 
that have been thus described in order* unite, and operate 
in idlldm-iuatid alone, and when it gets a vision of tho 
JhUiga-Avatfeii it will perceive that the course is from a&l- 
thtim [=0 triyd.lh\tham] upwards. 

The way in which tho soul, while it exist* in jdfcfctra^ is 
subject to is as follows. When one has placed a 

thing in a certain place, and has forgotten where he put it, he 
becomes suddenly absorbed in anxiety for the thing, stands 
motionless, even pitdyu-v&ifu erasing to move, and takes no 
notice of any thing. Such is athtlhum in sdJdcimm. 

Turimm in sdlkiram is the state in which pirdna-vdyu 
suddenly begins to act 

SitluUi in ttikh'ram is the state of self possession; like the 
man w ho begins to recollect where he placed the foet article, 
and proceeds to look for it 


state* in which the soul and its Tatfcuvam stand torpid, may 
be compared to a ehariut whicb. has been set in motion, but 
the morion of which, when the charioteer bus forsaken it, 
and when the horses bold bactj will gradually 1 u?£vn t and 
finally ceiiHf. 

2; This seat of die soil! is in_ the neck. 

The soul, having left in sdkkirum the five Perceptive Ofgutjs 
ami the five Organs of Action,. descends to this A vuth-i with 
X went y- li ve TatLuv a m t v ist: tha live BudImen ta 1 htem enls t the 
Five Vital Airs ? the tour . I N/a&tnxfirtJPij liie Ten Vital Air^ (J 
and pornn&fin, Though itie Perceptive Organs art wanting, 
yet, what had been felt, or seen,. in ^ItfaVam^ will in wjtjM- 
m!w also bo experienced [reflected, echoed] in pvttL Tins 
i!lea [or experience] remaining in putfi T may be compared to 
the stale of iron which has Uven melted: though iE here- 
moved out at the Eire m which it lues brim put, it still poa- 
the nature of fire; al*o to the giddiness which remains 
in. the head of the dancer, after he has finished the whirling 
dance; and f also, to the ca£e of a man who has seen an elc- 
phant m a certain place, and who, on returning to that place 
afterwards, though then? were no elephant there then, would 
have the thought of an elephant arise in his mini 

3. AW;Thi> is the sent in the heart, to which 
the souk having left in Mppantau the live Budimetital E!c- 
mcDte, the Five Viral Airs, three of the Antakammtm, and 
nine of the Ten Vital Airs, de>c»‘nds- T in union with rittnm, 

■ _piruti#*tflj[u and ptiFushun. Here, the soul is conscious of 
iv hat it experienced in mppomwi, hut is unable to show it 
[express itp The reason why it cannot tell its ejcjicrienoo, 
is, that the three Intellectual Organic Faculties were left in 
supjMMiiu. This is like the iron which has been melted, 
mid which, though now somewhat hardened, retains a red 
heat The understanding of the‘soul, in. this state, is tike 
the eye when the lightning llasitf's in a very dark night: it 
cannot distinguish any thing clearly. 

4. NiriymtvtitfcL 'tho stad descends to this state, lu the 

navel, in connection with pir&wi'ttfiju and purushma, having 
left titfhm m suhdli Here, the soul exists without thought, 
or any other action than that of I t i< like the 

iron that was heated, but has lost its red heat, and is now 
only a little w arm* In this state, the understanding is like 
the eye in the deep darkness that exists after a flash of 
lightning. 
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Sltitc of if it ,W in (It-* jjartiWfir^ th? Descending 

Avouch 

Tko state of the soul, when it is associated with un&m- 
■nmhim, and without any of Lhe Tatluvam, id run^iAMairn 
When in furiyQW, it one of ting TaLLu vam, pirftmi- 

rutfu. in sututti the soul exists in connection with two Tm- 
LLi y!li ii T friilvi i and jurtinttu. Li 9opmnam f ihuaotd h asaotd- 
iited with twenty-two additional Tntiuvani, viz: the live r 
Kudi mental Elemeiitvtbc Five Vital Airs, mmium, pulii t 
u&aitgktimuji and the remaining nine of the Ten Vital Airs* 
In wikkinui* t it comes into union with ten other Tattuv&m, 
viz: die five Perceptive Urgnns, and the live Oigand of Ar¬ 
tiom These A wxttei arc thus to be understood. 

Note.— The itttbo* to leave 4 file/ which is sometimes 

n{/f/ut h Uni more ^euemjlv in \m mnU-rMiiHwI. as h^sia- 

rii f itnplkih in wwh of the Ifut four -States. This uinJk-r»tofHl, the 
ai-rcmnt of the A*QUti here given, accords with ihut of \hu Tuttum- 

|iji. ] i>, 20, hLk'iVu. 

Elucidation of the Atattei 

The five A atitei, taken in the reverse order, viz: s&kkir&iit> 
mppanttih, si iluttf luritjiuti, Uxriy&ihWtiim t are called Klltil- 
AmUtfi t iJescendidg States. The way in which the TatW 
vain are eon nee ted with these, severally, is as follows* 

L fidkkirauvattei In ibis state, sixteen of the thirty-six 
Tnttttvans which constitute tike eonj^ious and iutdli^ut 
state of the soul, are removed, viz: the five Element?, six 
of the l itiiTatfamm f fntrv$hun t life, being excepted, and 
the five StEm-Tatiuv&n. There will, then, remain twenty Prb 
mnry Tmtuvsm. To tln.se are to be added fifteen of the 
Subordinate Tattuvam, viz* the Five Vital Airs and the Ten 
Vital Airs, The whole number of Tflttuvma in this _3 uattet 
id thirty-livt? T viz: the five Perceptive Organs, the five Hu- 
ditnental Elements, the five Organa of Action, the Fi ve Vital 
Aird, the Ten Vital .Airs, the four Anbifoiranting and ptim* 
shatu The souL in union with these Tutmvany Lb shrouded 
in tinQwmalttm. Here the soul lei ita seat between the eye- 
brows, beclouded that, while it secs, it sees not: while 
it lieare, it hears not; while it eats, it cate not; wkilo it 
lives, it lives not; and while it gets^ it receives not This 
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being confined to one place, hm form, in material, is desti¬ 
tute of unde^tandiuir in my other place, find is perishable. 

Du the dtoiqpar, jima?, sajr that the soul just tfib the 
body which is developed from \khjtfi, mid thus understand*? 
This view is subject to tbc abjections above named. Be- 
sides, according to this view, the soul must be without the 
three classes of ^Lvaftei [ftmisot vary in me* to meet their 
several capacitm]; must grow :is the body grows, mid shrink 
an Lius body shrinks; must be subject to all the phenomena 
of swelling and shrinking; must be adapted to understand 
[the indications of] the live Perceptive Orgnng, and the five 
Uudiiucntal Elements, at one time; find, ins the members of 
the body are lessened, the soul ateo must become smaller. 

Do toe Jfdy&v&thi say that the fqhI dlls ovety plfioe, like 
ether p and thus understands? Them it must hu 
without the power of going and timing [as iu births* deaths 
and otherwise], and must itself know the thought® of all 
souk _ . 

Du the i*yh}tjkirj(ir f the EtikignvSffii and the Yikdnixtitfti 
(i=$*ir£MiffJB) say that it is not a god which makes the soul 
understand, but that the soul itself understand-*? Then, it 
cannot be subject to the A vttttin, will fed no want of any one 
to enable it to understand, nod needs not to understand by 
means of the TuttuvanK 

Do the Nit/tiffa- Vrixshikar assert that mnnam and the other 
AnUikiiranam r which possess the impurity of mat ter, com¬ 
municate underatandmg to the soul? Then, the soul must 
itsdf be the property of impure matter; and, further, the 
absurdity is involved, that impure material organs commu¬ 
nicate intelligence. 

In view of these considerations, tin- pure &Aa-sittdntwt$ 
[m&en&jFptr&gSsdr) do not hold these doctrines of these im¬ 
pure sectaries. Therefore, w hen wo examine the true ground 
on which the soul possesses understanding, we shall find 
that it is that of proximity, ar union [with SiynnJ 1 like the 
crystal which retains the light [the mirror which reflects the 
object brought near]* 

The account of the soul is endetL 

If ext follows a view of the properties of the Avtittci 
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by the aid of druZ, shining upon it, am distinguish this as 

e m, ami- that fts Snxtin. As the eye, which b neither 
L nor darkness when in darkness/is as the darkness, 
an^ when in light, is sis the light; so the soul, when 3 Uesh> 
emted with mahm r is as malam; and T when associated with 
Sivam, is ns ±Suxrm* Therefore the scid T on the ground of its 
coming*into union with Sivam r having removed the molam 
with which it was previously associated, receives the appel¬ 
lation of satft'-ntatUi, both and osaitu< 

The j\7frt liinfcdru nn-jxt ritj&mavtfth i {£u$ 0 £SNz&xr±nfi{&\ w - 
ev'J0) teach that the soul has no understanding, but that 
Si van's A m( gives it understanding. It is next fully proved, 
by illustrative examples, that the soul does possess under¬ 
standing, 

* UX. 

Illustration of ihe SbuVs Undentimdmff* 

Do you say that the lamp gives light to the eye, and thus 
shows objecUi to it; and that the eye had previously do 
light? flow can you say that the eye has no fight? When 
the light of the eye ia extinguished, the eye cannot see the 
things which the lamp shows it by its light. But bow is it, 
that there is light in the eye? * It cannot see any thing 

[ when it is dark], excepting what it sees by the aid of the 
ight of the lamp; therefore, there can be’no light in the 
eye. It b true, that the light of the eye and the shining of 
the lamp unite to farm vision. But the light of the eye and 
the shining of the lamp, do not mean the same thing; there¬ 
fore, there is light in the eye. The distinction is as follows* 
It is the nature of the lamp to show things; but is the na¬ 
ture of the eye to see them. 

Xexl follows a refutation of the view's of certain sectaries 

respecting the properties of the soul. 

« ■ * 

LX* 

Farther (Jonsideration of the Xature of tie SovL 

Do the hhnmai/Dki say that the soul exists, and under¬ 
stands, only in one part of tiie body? Then, tbe soul is a 


nrivtt, so ul a understanding, dfodni cannot be known bv 
the discriminating power.- 

The author next shows that, if one inquires whether 
that which dktinguiBbes amflu as such, is Srva-gndnam, or 
jyifiu-ffihtmtm, or jtJ&fgrumam, neither of Lliem can under¬ 
stand it. 

lyu, 

Asaltn nmnot be understood undent the ail of Atu]. 

T>o you ask which [of the three] pntirtam it is, tlint de¬ 
clares iuatttt to be asattti t The soul is :i being of very small 
understanding, therefore it, of itself cannot bnpw anv thing. 
Sivan is perfect and omniscient, therefore he does not dis¬ 
criminate things one by one [jis a learner]. Again, the Tab 
til yam, which arc without these [iSiVa-gridnum and jyran- 
ffn&wtm], arc i-itCm, foul matter, therefore, pfisayudham 
f=tbe intelligence of the Tattuvatn] cannot understand. 
The soul which is of little understanding, united with it$ 
proper Tattnvam. cannot understand [wUu]. Do yon ask, 
whether the soul, uniting with Arm, can understand it? 
Ihe soul cannot* of itadX form a union with Amt; there¬ 
fore, it cannot, in that way, understand it. Though the 
son] cannot secure that understanding by coming into union 
either with its Tuituviiiii or with Arw/ r will it Hot possess 
y ^ 3 UHdarBtftnJitig by uniting with both Arul and p&snm 
| thy I uEluvain] if As light ami darkness eimuot both exist 
in the same place, pp that is ul*o impoanUe* 

Therefore, in the next section it ia shown, in answer to 
the question: 1 A hat 3 than, is the asruru which dan understand 
both mttu and a&jtfti? that the soul, "with :mi its eye 
can see both. ' ? 

LVXI1 

T/t* *Sbul Illuminui&I by A rnj. 

which is is mere sidnm; therefore, it (jwfra- 

can not distinguish Simm, whieb is ns a. j u\rtic* 

idar tiling, soils to say; This is it Because Sfrum, wfiich is 
mtlu r is rywherodiffused, it w not memory thnl if should 
know a$nm Y the world, ns to pass from otic thing Lo an- 
other, distinguishing this and thaL The soul hi that which. 
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iv. 

Refutation of other Fa he View of the Soul 

Th& S&ngkttjar and the Eikkiynv&thi ear: “What need is 
there, that Si van should instruct f the soul ]'! The soul itself 
can understand all things, 11 If this be so, then, there is no 
need of the Perceptive Organs. The Fiy&yat&hi and Fei- 
seskilar maintain that " the soul itself has no ttrimi,' under- 
standing” If so, then, what possible use can a senseless 
soul make of the Perceptive Organs ? But do you sav that 
rrtamm and the other Antamm%am rive understanding 
to the soul? .As the Autahaerauam are themselves mere 
matter, they cannot give intelligence to the bout. Is it soul 
that the omniscient Sivan docs, tv means of the Tattqvam’ 
furnish the soul with the power of nnderetanding? The 
soul must then be material!. Hut Sivan does not give trnVu 
to matter; but he causes, by the instrumental! tv of the Tat- 
tuvam, the previously existing arivu of the sou] to ahine 
forth. 

# 

It is nest shown, that whatever can bo understood by the 
souls native understanding, i s'amtttt, untruth, and that the 
soul, by its own power, cannot know .Sivan. 

LYT, 

. The Human Undmlandh^ is Defective. 

If there be a God, why can He not be apprehended by 
my understanding ? Because it is a truth, that nil things 
which con be gAsped by tile soul's understanding, are tran¬ 
sitory It that which can be known by the soul's 

understanding, is asuttu, then, cannot .SVca/i), which is mltti, 
ever be understood by my mind ? If the eoul could never 
Understand Srain, then if con Id receive no profit by Sivan. 
If, then, 1 am capable of understanding Sivan, how van it 
be said, that whatever is apprehended by my onVtt, is asattu? 
The soul's understanding, which comes w’ith it from eter¬ 
nity, is impeded by the* Perceptive Organs, and can only 
understand things one by one; ns such, it is an arivu that 
is connected with p&am, which is that tedam (<?#n_ ( i) i f otl j 
{or darkening} substance that adheres to the discriminating 
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• LIT. 

Refutation of the Doctrine that the Bodily Organs evnstitutc the 

Soul. 

The Sdrvdkan (tirtittrcar) [tie follower of Sdrvdiam, who 
worships putti aa God] asserts that “there is bo soul other 
than bod/; that the bod/ u the soul/' Now, this bod/ is 
tho effect of a cause, in possessed of various members, is 
composed of Elements, and, both in tfiep-'twufci; und when 
dead, is senseless; therefore, body does not constitute the 
soul Docs the ditin assert that it is not so, but that 
the Perceptive Organs constitute the soul in the bod/? If 
they are the soul, then all the five Organs should, lit* one 
and the some time, apprehend the five objects of sense [each 
one being independent of an/ other agent]. But, since one 
of them cannot understand that which another does, and 
since we can only apprehend the five objects which address 
the Perceptive Organa, oc® by one, therefore, these organs 
are not the soul. ' , 

Thu Buddhists and bthere will say that the Antabarawm 
constitute the soul. But, since the four .d nta/canrnom, stand' 
lngdn union with the Perceptive Organs, receive the sensa- 
lion of, discriminate, fully uadorHt&nd, and think of, only 
one object at once; and since what one of them knows, an¬ 
other does not know; but the soul, associating itself with 
the four, by their instrumentality cats the fruit [rettiveg 
what is gained through the senses]—therefore, the Antoka- 
niftam are not the sou!. 

Tlic KanmaySki will say that pirdna-v$yu is the aoul. 
But it has no understanding in the A vattri, therefore it can¬ 
not be the soul. 

The soul, which exists in the body shat is formed in ac¬ 
cordance with the irntjoum which w'ill not depart except it 
be eaten, is the being that .understands by means of the 
yndaapi of Si van. Is is proved, that this is the soul. 

Some sectaries teach that the soul itself understands; 
that the Tattuvam make kuuwn; and that God gives arivu, 
understanding, These are next refuted- 
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longs; therefore, this part receives the appellation of uninti 
trat ^' The topics to be discussed are; theprop- 
erliefl ot the soul; the nature of tin! five Avattri with which 
the soul has connection j the way id which Si van stands 
within, brings the soul into tin ion with tjre Organs, and 
tnakes it understand its ow'n proper nature; the truth [the 
real nature] «f the yntiwim of Sivan; the three benefits of 
thn t Sii'a-yr,Sna ,>», viz; .-1 Unn i •> ■ Trriw mim , A ttu tna-$utt>, and 
Aituma-istijKun; the five letters [puynM^A’/bjraFff] which are 
the sent oi' A rui, and which form the name [Auimo.Vl^m] 
of t he Pure One [Sivan]; the state or those who are in union 
with that [ Ami], Tliis 1 will do by the grace of God. 

* 

LIU 

The Sjuf tn the Enfanytemcnti of iis Organim. 

The soul is firmly established in the body formed in ac¬ 
cordance with its kantnam • receives, through the Perceptive 
Organs, its first impressions of those objects which approach 
fo that the soul may cal [nr experience] them; perceives 
them by menus of the Anta&onmam; knows them by m^ans 
of i-ittet; and tlms experience* pleasure and pain. When tho 
divine A rm thus brings the soul into union with the Organs 
and causes it toexpericncc the things which come through 
tlie senses [various events of life], (t has no knowledge of 
t he divine jirwj^ who thus regulates its experiences, nor of 
the Organs which are the instruments by which it experi¬ 
ences these things, nor of the wav in which these objects of 
experience come to it. The soul is obscured by fouiva- 
vuikim, and, without know hi g how it can be raid that wo 
arc in the Amttci, it sinks a «- U v into adUttram and the other 
which are forms [or organisms] in which the Tsttu- 
, yam are separated and arranged. The divine Akamam stare 
Uiiit. the Amithtt- [=*KeitaIa-] A i;atte\ 2 m which nil the T:xi- 
illVmil iiave Jeft [ihe but where &7wva-malam r^ rnamc 

M the essential petiam, entanglement, uf the soul. 

The meaning of, this is. that the soul takes body in ac¬ 
cordance with its htnmam, experiences pleasure and pain, 
and passes through the five Amltei; and that the wantt 
truth [eajien rial part], of this, is Kivalanu 
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conclusion; amyovam xfmtw). the members of an argu¬ 
ment [parts of n syllogism]; torkkmn reasoDing* 

mmai/am (£#&&&, decision; vdtham A, discussion— 
plea ; wfjraom (Q*rr^um} s refutation ; viit*andci &at_) § 

contending for victory; muvdpmtm plausi¬ 
ble, but false, reasons ; snlam ambiguity? s&dn 

that which may be refuted; nikiiraiktlifiiiam(£dQj 
tfcu losing of the ease [i + e* the ftAjft of one vanquished]* 

The particulars of ptramZi/Offi, what is to be proved, are 
twelve, viz: dffymam.mul; tlbim, body ■ a&akaiii 
the senses; attorn objects of sense; pviit\ intellect? 

man am, disposition ; tmfcim sin; piravirulti (lSjt* 

action; pifiiJUyttp&UQm [tSQff^uju trass mi* 
gfiition ; vifXiium (a^uirfu), pleasure; ttikfatm 
pain? modrMnK liberation. 

The Fr££*ttfttr hold to two logical rules, Perception and 
Inference. Some of the Mydyavtiti i add, to these two, Kev e* 
btion; and Some add, also, Similitude, The mddckam of 
the ffiy&tfavdtki \& the same as that of the I 'kfcMiktr* They 
hold that he who directs all these things, is j fautamn. 

The authors of these two Siiitiram are, respectively^ Kan- 

tjdthar f), and Anhpethar (jj-Wf lpit/fj}. 

All the above views of mufti ore faulty, All these doc* 
trines may be fully traced ia the AAurmam. * 

• 

UL 

Remark on die Plan of dm Work b>j die Author, and die Topics 
yet to be discussed. 

In the foregoing fifty stanzas * the subjects involved in 
Putin. Paxu and Pdsum, have been treated in a general irinti- 
tier; he nee, the learned apply to this part of the work, the 
epithet pallia, {Qu^'\, Common [genera] J. In the fifty stanzas 
which follow, the before-mentioned Pathi, Posh and Pteam 
wtU he treated more specifically, and in accordance with 
the peculiar doctrines of the School to which the author be- 


* it will l*: MMm, bv hOhim lc tin* number^ fhxi thrt t « *«He 
n«t m the text - fliwJ the ™imU of lhi» itimxa jrmjr be bj 

H^CiUkj hind ihm Uuil ui Its wigim! luUi^r. . 
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etema * [or connection] tif 

tn ? e * sctltic l 1 PfOFrtr of tilings, (1 infers from 
the abote; and, ns it ex is Is in all the tiraviyam, it must bo 

infinite nnd perpetud. 

Apthvm, non-exisleiwe, is four-fold. 1. PiiUhap&vam 
[iXfirr■sutraita), that which whs from eternity, or had n previ- 
Ous existence, but has come to an end. Of this, duMtilnm 
past time, is an example, 2. PirQttuvam»’*ap6mtn (,SitA Lei 
that which ijt'jmt beginning, and which has 
not come to ita end. Future lime is an example of ibis. 
3. Am»y< t nmya.yn>mn the non- 

existence of one thing, bo slated as to declare [or imply 1 the 
existence of another. Thus, there is no earthen not but 
there is cloth; there is do doth, but there is an earthen ves- 
4 ‘. Ataynto’pfot on- (j itfuiptutmt), to be without 
Beginning or end. h\tvamn, God, who h without becrin- 
zung or end, is an example of this. 

There are some who bold to the first six or these exist¬ 
ences, omitting By the union of mnuon with dffu. 

mam one r4 tlie particulars above Jtmmed, tprfnam, under- 

SbJSVtl 1 ™T 1 '\ , B ',’ meU * of tllis km,mam. 

(ESt^f 5011 M d w’ W P 1 " 1 fortk % t! ™ fesiwimi 
f 1 d jman(b] b(jdies and organs are produced. By 

“ and badactions,either smarkkumUsuir*.*^ 

K™?“- or mgxtam {^J, hell, is had. Tic who directs 

reJii^r t G r J * h i " i h >' * ani J ki !f&ain, temporary 

Mlativn. that lllte soul possesses gmmam, etc* Natural!',- H 

doe, not i^s these powen*. When one come* clearly to 
undemund the truth d these things, innmam will cer,^ to 
■ - v mejins T the flfldnum that was produced by 
the u nion of nanw, wd depart, and they [souls] will be 
as ptoW,™, n stone* The VUsahHar say*that lids is mSd- 
chfini, and that tbi| T % tt«m were given by isuwran, God. ' 

The _W^ya-,5ifPVrrm teaches aa follow*. There are sir- 
teen principal things to be considered, viz: pdnm&imm 
roles of evidence [or jmncMrs of reasoning]: pirami^m 
that for whwh prooT is sought; rfomaoyoro ( f ^, doubt- 
ptrayamnum {tSsOufirenk), necessity [final cause]; t,Udn(a^ 
the illustrative example; siitdntam (BfaifiA), the admitted 


* 
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fold, viz: mrtmm, body; Intifiyem, Peipeptive Organs; 
wtiriyp-ritfiQyam, objects of senses fikrimm in the Mrija- 
rujyum of pm£tJmw w earth. Oar bodies, aud others produce 
[poeaoas] the sense of smell. [Pirutfiuvi is the medium of 
smell]. loftaymrn, objects of sense, are earthen pols f etc, 
Jhe hod y [that part of the body] which is developed from 
anpu f water, produces the sense of smell in Varti?tQ'i$kam w 
too world of ranine, the god of water [i. e. in the world of 
waters]. Here, the vishaymn are the oceim+ etc* The &arh 
ram developed from tin 1 , produces the sense of sight in 
dthiiia-ldk<^n f the world of the sun. Here t the m'shayum are 
these four, viz: p&umam (Qumt£ih) Y thviyam 
awiMmytirii (ja fmrfftdtiuw'h and dk&mwh l\ntmmn is the fire 
which exists in wood, etc, Timiyani consists of the heav¬ 
enly bodies, etc. A vattmy&m is the fire in the stomach 
[which causes hunger]. Miuwm is the light of the atmo 
Sphere, as lightning, etc. Thesrirfruia developed from i%u, 
nir H prodtirefi tli@ sense of touch, in the world of 

Vdyu r the god of winds. Here, the wshotyam b the hid turn 
of trees, etc, Akdsam, ether, is different from the other 
Elements, is the cause of sound, and is eternal [has no de¬ 
veloped form], Ktihim ami U'kku are different from $Msam $ 
and are eternal Souls differ from all these, arc shapeless^ 
eternal, and manifold* Mtnmm differs from souk, is the 
source of understanding, etc,, and b eternal 

Ku7vun t quality, as whiteness, eta, differs from the timvi- 
yam, and includes twenty-four particulars* vte: form; solid¬ 
ity or tangibility; flavor; odor; number; qieasure; separa¬ 
bility; unity or union; inequality ; greatness; distance; 
intelligence; happiness; misery; desire; hatred; anxiety; 
hca Vt nesa; so tin ess; fl uidity; h nbi t; charity; i 11 i betid i ty 
or parsimony ; sound [variety of au-uud, musical, eta]* 

Kanma>n T action [or motion] b five-fold, viz: lifting, or 
motion upwards; placing, or motion downwards; reaemtag, 

- or motion from one; clenching the handled drawing in the 
arm* or motion towards one; walking. 

$Limtimyam [=Gu^?, po&ii f that which b common], dif¬ 
fers From the above named, and h two fold, viz : pdiam M 
something existing; and {rjtfvam, that which has no real ex¬ 
istence. This term is generic, referring to caste, no caste, etc, 
Sumnv&}jftm T relation, is two-fold, viz: sangkiydfcm {#&&- 
QiLtx&&\ the temporary relation [or connection] of things; 

* 
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ffi!*#), ytjle of fi'tti, and to accomplish the eight stiii is 

2Ti *“™"S “""d, J>W«i fHUm^uitMui 

S | wt ^S 0r ”- M tliat power by which' when one 

Tjl ^Z **J * «“!k* Will become less than the frag. 

ShisW^f 1 ; ^ tf 13 lbat b ? ' vhich - **■«« foe wishes 
5Jrf i.^!’ 1 f fI l W, v lwe 9_ rnp flS •» i&*& AKhl Ao- 

E“*® B *H«b one becomes so heavy and fixed that 

iKSK^* 8 ^ nor liftca - -*2&JS? 

and others, com® and attempt to move him LakZ„>i £ 
that by which the body may become so light, that it will 

K5,3 i£Jf2r“■■ Wn t *«S-a i»- ...id o 

water, and without experiencing any obstacle, to anv place 

. C t onc 3’ tb , ,nk of « *bts fourteen worlds, tid/ut 
thut by which, when ode thinks that he should bore the 
pleasnrea oi Brahma, and other gods, be *kas them P> r d- 
htmtwn is that by which one may have inlereoureo wdh 
mimy hu^^Ubousand women repAmtelyin udogleWm 

f ww) j =&= four m mutes], tmtifttvamiz that bv which of^ 
at willj controls Brnhmi mid the other gods IWrtwi*™ U 
that magical power by which its possessor eanbriagall other 
oouU under tw control, and can make this i „°, 

TW&r^ of tht ‘ god *> anfl GwMam as this world 

Tie> ' MC,,K -«'«f 

jdSwSST £? hold that ,n,M is 

J ' 8 ^ [L '• b,rom, ”= “ “ 

According to the KtiMfer, there arc seven classes of 
L t inp to tn^coosidertdj viz: timvfyavi j 

town; knmvn; sdmdmyom Zmvfam 

i 5**«» ; apham (jfu***). 

as 2&3fc?4$"- ‘be/olfowing, vfe: the live Elements, 
i h - ‘Jw f!i ’ Air aaA elher; * d4w »r time; fiX-Jtu 

miJTftfuthofioul; ftI1 J hhu ££ 
mind. Oi these, the last five are eternal The fir>t four 

Elements are both eterntJ and temporal. Thev are eternal i n 
their causal form, which I l[ie 

ofan atom [an archetypal form]. As effects, developed forma 
{kSrqprupamX they are temporal. £$ri y am itadFb three 
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[a division of Salvos]. They also give account of the ere- 
alio a and destruction of the uni verse, and genealogical his- 
tone* of gods, shoe, t?tc. MC*fcham consists "til knowing that 
the ancient historical work btbe MtddpdratJiarn im&nu 
M [ibAhh drain; “that the PiiT&rmw are the Eighteen; that 
the Twenty-live Tattuvam ate Puradu-Tzifa tfum; that the 
Twenty-sis Tattuvnm an? Puitira-Taltumm ; that the Twen¬ 
ty-seven Tattuvam an? Seva-lhituvam; ami in discriminating 
Tin dearly tii demanding] the thing* which they involve. 
Hence they say that discrimination, is natrfi ti. 

The Pddvriyan and PatpkcIianUtm [Vaishnuva sects] both 
maintain that the destruction [resolution] of the developed 
eon], is mutiL 

The tenets of the Pthktiriyan are ns follows. The whole 
collection of spiritual am! corporeal beings, each as the 
celestials* human heijigs, bc-Ltst*, birds, trees, etc,, constitute 
the diversified form of Ptmmam. This Pi'ramnm. is the 
form of wisdom ami happiness, is new [ever changing in 
new developments], is etenmb and al fee uipirch endive, This 
[ Pint PFta/ra] is l&uran, God. Not to know that this diversi¬ 
fied form of Piram&m is the world, is mnmmm, birth [the 
cause of the succession of births]. This Pimmam only is 
satliyam ¥ truth. The world of spiritual and embodied be¬ 
ings will, at the time of destruction, be resolved into Pira- 
mam* J JCdtJiam consists in the soul's understanding, by 
means of Vt&d»ia-ffndftam^ Piramam as thus described, and 
in existing in this Pi'ramQTTK 

The Fwjndmrflitiri hold to the Twenty-five TattuvanL 
One of these, vdifu-fcrar (ar/ni/Ojrtfr), is cal led Pam - Tattu- 
mm [uffffrptBu .□). From this arise the following four, for 
the purpose of creating the world, viz; AVri/fonon 

Aijuna; AmruUan (JH*®****), the Invincible; 
ifaktitfte t man (ts j & * or); Ro uk tuci/a yi&Qjft* BQ &sr jlw)* 
By these four persons, the whole lmiverJTof spfritual and 
embodied brings is created. Their mvdeham Is like that of 
the Pdlkarwan* They both hold that the destruction of the 
soul [as individualized] is mutti. 

The Y&TTitrvdthi p), Payimvdthi {u§$jmxfi) t and 

others, hold that $itl£ is multi They act on the principle 
that to worship Satti according to the riiti-tattuv&m (BpM* 

voi_ it. 26 




" Bl 3* w truth fa reality] : nor is it, like a hares 

liom t akaUigum {#*$ $uu). necessity for a term used by 
necessity]. P>ramam only is mitHyam ; bat every thin-r 
viable w mttUitjnm untruth [illusion]. "To wu 

derstand [distinguish] this peculiar form [essential nature] 
of Ptramam, by means of V^lninla-yn&nam, mid that the 
stnd itself is Pinimam. is modcfiam. 


The Sattappirtmuittithi teach (hat Para-Puamnn, is the 
cauae [material, as well ns ttfficiem] of all thinra. When 
litis * understood, every thing will be mtla-^rUpam UAm. 
Qr^L jw), of the nature of sound. The world which is 
Oiuttam impurity, to iliCfumJ, isj, i-iMrtm ieSwXi 
mere altered state, of that ftrammiL Every thing which 
exists, both perishable and imperishable, is mere mttam 
eouud. To distinguish, dearly, that this is Pimma ^rQmm 
Ptmmtim j essential form [or nature], is mddehdvu ‘ ' 

notions. I 
; but Lave 
* with the 
All tlie 
it existence 


The Kmddppiramavdthi hold the following i 
am /VmaKim, I have never existed as one alone 
stood, without regard to time, io various ways 
maiiy changeful bcinga that have sprung from rut 
various existing things are temporary, f am tha 
which is eternal. To know this, is m&ichmn* 


These three systems are mentioned by VtthaviidaanXQa,* 
^ ° f the WWhHl. 

♦ten TVr^ 0 r, n^ 1,10 VortdF*ii#*fir are six, viz: Pereep- 
gftrimi ^ K;reil ®®i Revelation, Similitude, implication and N* 


I hc PbHrtnihtrjpumirreJttfy Purdmait, who follow the 
/Vfrti/iam (^jfirrarui), have the following creed. They hold 
ffjgjy W, riles, viz; the six juyt named, and Sam- 
pammi^mjtnu,) [=/ ituiei], Essential Property, and Eitin* 
kattj i Tindmon. Tins PunSnum leudi the rites and ccjemo 
riies ot t ie rWtatn; they set funb in order the doctrines 



Vtalmavas]; the Poe^palham. y, the (4=^0,^ 
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through those holes, so the Muma-gndmm, understanding 
of the soli], shines through the Perceptive Organs. Without 
the agency of God, the seal itself Benda forth the Perceptive 
Organa to the objects of sense, and takes cognizance of them. 
This state of the soul is petlam. IfvJti is as follows, Be¬ 
fore fajuava-maiam is ready to be removed, the soul obtains, 
by the grace of God, the lump of wisdom, tlmt the dark ness 
of anar-a-Tfuihm may disperse. Just as one lakes a lamp in 
his hand in order to get something in & dark room, and just 
as the thirsty and weary traveller desires, and goes and ot> 
tains, water and shade, though they are without emotion; so- 
the soul, diatK^Hl by the sorrows of successive births, will 
iatelf go mid obtain Si van who him no emotion, and will be 
at Sivan f s feet free from sorrow. This h the m^ham of 
the Arikihai'ildt i' + 

These seven, the iSUn^amuavdifti, the EiHrfyardthi the 
Pihupal/ih the ihmjh'rn'ntatitfrf, the Mafcdvirutfa, the KdpdN- 
krit i and the all hold that mutti is the removal 

of the mahm. 

The Kmmamlki {*&urftaiv&mar} maintain the following 
doctrines. When one has finished the hard e services of go- 
kumi has purified the Xddf r and, by means of pirun&ySmam, 
which consists in the exhaling,.hihaling, and suppressing of 
the hreath f according to rule, has established motionless, in 
suf*Munm~n£di\ the Ten Vital Aire which are resolved, very 
subtile, into and pmghiki t then, this body will become 
a very bard body, and will never perish. Tins, the Kanina* 
jf&ki assert, is modeham -~this is their mulh\ liberation [ 

There are four classes of VBh&ntisfy viz: the Pddxfriyan 
{usrp&iftiLtnr) [the School of Paii&riyim] f the ifaydv&i/ii 
(us \iriurr&fl£}} y the and the 

AirlddppiramavStfti The last three of 

these maintain that vivekam [*BQm*w]L discrimination [the 
power of distinguishing reality from illusion}, is mutfi; the 
other holds that mikk/tam is obtained by vtV&ain. 

The Af&yAv&ihi hold that the universe developed, and m 
resolved into Mdyp t just as silver appears in ihe pearl-oyster 
shell [all is illuaionj. This ifdt/ti is not, like Pirumum^ 
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but, like a magnet which attracts iron, it causes the body, in 
its presence, to act. When the body Is active. tins Porcriw 
live Organs group each its own Hud mental Element ft be 
medtitm of sensation], just as the parts of a moving machine 
periorm each its own office. The Attitdam/tam will Appro- 
honq. ench sensation fund- thus complete the net of pereep* 
tionj. Were the Ahtakttrfl$am removed, the Pereeptive 
Organs wontd enjoy no fruit [would j^rceive nolhingj 
tVben pwim-i. dyn » resol veil [destroyed}, the body will 
cease to act. When the mafom in which the soul has been 
previously enshrouded, tire removed by fiMci, then, a* the 
fee* is transferred in the mirror, so the vmlnttin of Si van 
will be transferred to the soul. Then the soul, as wood 
throw el into rhtj ilri? becomes fins, an.fl ns a tmt 

into a salt-pit becomes suit, ivill become Si van : 
nam the natural powers of the sou], will change [pas-tawny] 
mid wifi operate in ir: and, becoming posses*. t | 

oi wui ver^il undenRtffindxng'r it will I use u\\ consciousness of 
I a and nil lie* I bis i*s t h c moth-fi o m of f t h. is di visioti of 1 

the &AftgkimnlQv&ifii t } 

Tlie }f'jl/i>.ira{fu {u^atreSj^ Great Efennits, have the fol¬ 
lowing creed. Suits are, from eternity, united with three 
111 thcir ^bodied state, even, tbev are deal it Lite 
■:>t A ..-ifM and are united with Vndn^Xstn only Sivan 
poshes both Gndna.&itti and Airu^tti By removiriff 
tlm three mafom, at the proper time, by Ma\ and by c he“ 
rehing great desire, and acting according as the ejtWllenl 
they will, at the dissolution of their bodies 
remain in possession of only Omhia-SattL This is the ni«rf- 
cham of the Mdc&uiruihL 

The^ KdpfiUkan bolds, like the MakAvimOn, 

that Ttttkidmm mul pettam are correlatives [balance each othcrl. 
It t> assorted by the ftuUtrar, and others of this School that 
t ie three Sitttmm, viz; PSwputha },i i u MaMvira- 
(ftam and KdpdJikum {*/rasped) [the works, or 
doctrines, of the last three sects of .SJjiVor named above], are 
limited to the Mhana-TaUtmam and the Vtitiya- Jbdurum, 

Again, the AmT&arMi sa/rfi) maintain the fob 

lowing views. As a lamp, in a vessel with boles, shines 
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mnm; find, when their katiinam » balanced [its fruit nil 
eqtenj, ho will cause io arise, and, appearing 

m tbts person of a Gum, will graciously remove me two 
mahim, and JUioHGfti. Then, as milk m ingles with 

milk, and water with water, W the soul will mingle with 
Si van. This is ike wivdcJuxm of the Eikkuj<uytttki> 

PSsUpxi&i (ux*u@) t the author of Shhgkirfintavd&am {#«- 
bold, in the main, to the doctrines mentioned 
above* Them are two divisions of Sujtkifthmvfit/tQm* Ac¬ 
cording to one, souls are not enshrouded in vmlam from 
eternity. They pos-^sg utidmUindiitg, by menus 

of the win hi nation of the Tatmvmn [by means of their 
bodily organ*], which are Loth causes a m l olivets. They 
are entangled in mawt mid Iwtmnm by God t and made to 
eat [expertottge] the pains of [successive] births* If 

contempt of ike world, bo barn in them, then, when 
the tw& nwlin\i t mtryti and laumam, have gone [heon re- 
tiosinoedj by means of Uio f^cAi*/, God [Sivan] will cause 
his ffnditam to pass over to them, as the sun p&s&cs front one 
sign to another, and will himself cease to act [in LhemJ. 
This is the mfiddurnt j if this divisionJ of the system. This 
[conduct of Si van} is 3 i k <- that of n man w ho commits the 
cane of his family to his son, and becomes a &iwiiijdsi, Druh- 
uinn ascetic. He w ho holds these doctrines, is, also, called 
a PirtoKiU-tmraixith i (l? jA-itC = * j-msr£}y 

N|>TK.— P |1ie term Sanff&ftlNtar&fttaT# is composed of 
lmt%* the pasMgi 1 of I lie win fh-m not' sign of the upline to nnoth*^ 
and i■drttfja, di»pi,LUttbn T dkour-*.% The arpliejithn of the term to 
this polpictl .sect of h exptnined by the notion here jiJ- 

Vnnci^h dint Sivjiti ca uh-^ hiigiulntfin, jL-j the ftim nf wi-dom, to pa*s 
over to bin disrfpSf*, la tlm application of the ts?rm Pirur al-^m- 
f Mhi, die jtfiioe hlea is involv^L hm the figure is changed. Ut'tf P 
i ] ui toramumcntion of gnAaqm, hy htfran f S i ■. a ei, to 111 unrated ^?uk 
is compared to the flowing of w mer* Tlie word is v&mjpomji& ef 
/HrttrdJhi, from ptra edivmj a htTvanu a a overflowing, 7 >m nm. 

Si van, and wUAi t a polemic. Si visa pour* his tj/unitiiu ufmn tha J»oul, 
■ m a flood of WAlm. 

The Other division of nytardttfot.tffAatn, is as fallow?. 
iWa/j r God, is subject to no change* Soul* are, from eter¬ 
nity, pure; like m ualigbted lamp, the soul shows flothiog; 
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puritr, ] ike A mk-nn himself AtomnAiti-Myam f^wurr^. 

the gross body, is temporary, and subject to pettam. 
Tanmii^kfi^am (fear not#js}*inuib\ subtile 1 hmE%% is eternal,, 
and involves m SiM nm [he. is titied for mZdrha i»], 1*’Lirtbor 

particulars may be Lad in Pamjviktham* 

One distinctive doctrine of several Schools is, tlml the 
removal of the matoi a constitutes mBdctiam Those 

who bold this doctrine are polemical [or heterodox] jSfetVar. 

XgT*.—Tliesc poltstuiud oeeta are till im:liuled in the U mi 
rdMi, occurring at tin 1 oinimeuceinctit of tht» stjinia. The 1‘rtta- 
1‘rJfA;, their name implies, hold that all wills an? entangled in 

C m, or malnm, The mint [imminent of ihes,' polemics , 1T<r 
a-mmynrtiihi. it bn are first ru.moL They dtitm an aaunlitv with 
SWnn in then final state, [Itjux- thoir jj&rpur. 

The hi/m-^tmyaioStfn ivmstvwatitfif} [a sect ofiVimr] hold 
die following notions. Afulti consists'‘in the destruction of 
nuihm. There are three eternal entities, Putin, ft wu an J 
■#®**»i. , Souls are manifold, eternal, unproduwd, and Jrorn 
eternity'entangled [enshrouded in There are live 

maiam, thirty-six Tattuvant, and six logical mica, When 
humnam is eaten [cancolled], tiud the malam arc matured 
[ready for removuJ]. then one will obtain the four kinds 
of SnttinipaiJiam^ will receive the initiatory nnd confirm:,. 
tor.V sac nt merits, will worship Si van in the prescribed way 
will escape from the three mniam by means of the mti-4iU 
firfrVf + which purifies the Attuvd; and, at the dissolution of 
the body, will, like Hod, possess a form'filling aJUrnce, will 
be endued with omniscience and omnipotence, will be able 
to perform the live divine operations, and will exist m a 
being distinct from Sivnn. Such are the mutt'-dtiumakkal 
(liberated souls. 

Other divisions nr those who bold that multi results from 
the destruction of the imitam. Thcv are the six following. 

The School of EiLkiym\ithi (%>&&nim>ir0\ hold the doc* 
trines above slated. The points on which they differ arc the 
following. With souk which are mire from eternity, Sivnn 
will [when they are brought forth] unite wo'yti' and inn- 
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an\ m ti, knowledge* Such is the sonL Including ihe soul, 
there are twenlv-flvo Tnttuvnm. Thorn art threw logical 
principles, viz: IVrceplioio, Inference am t Kevehtion. There 
is no impurity in the mu smil state of fainm&iiu The knowl¬ 
edge [experiencej of pleasure and pain, which belongs to a 
succession of births etc,, is the property of [depend* upon] 
Lhr; .Utrtfcf, oondiliun, winch ox isle from eternity* and into 
which putt* enters. This is pettitm, entanglement of organ* 
ism [source of picture and pain], The pleasure and pain, 
which arise from that developed organ imn that is flee from 
igrioraiiM, possesses putti, and understands th& nature of 
pirakmtrfii ami of punt than, the soul, belong to mrakmifhi. 
and not to the soul SSi.ilrhtun i,E the resolution of the Three 
Kunnm. So teaches the Stifujh'^in. 

< The sentiment of the Satrmiar. Jitnas; is (hat rmdti is 
the destruction of the Rpreading i j'tht IdfSair} [=&tnfntt7»]* 
They have four Idgiea! rules, vis: Perception, Inference* 
Bevdation and Similitude. Arubtu the author 

of the Amin- [JSmtano-] Sfotimm, biia existed from eternity. 
The soul is untangled and dogged with impurities which 
have existed from eternity, such as hist, etc,; is of the si&© 
of the body ; grows a* the body grows; wastes away ns it 
wastes; and pofrfcees the following six attributes, viz ; to 
exist either without, or with, a body; either in eternity on 
in time; cither m i'utiam. property, or the .trim, subject; to 
bs, or not to be; to exist as one, or ns many; to be embodied 
either in rtahim or in Pettum (Qujtf w) is that 

in which souls, m atoms [minute beings] pass into eight 
million four hundred thousand tfim, matrices, ere horn, pet* 
form the six oceupatfens [via: husbandly, mechanic arts, 
writing, trade and commerce, the arts and sciences,, and 
architecture], and in which they experience pleasure and 
pain. There are twenty-four Tutiuvmn* viz: the twenty- 
three Attnma-TaltuvaT .A not being included J T and t«- 

nam. Jfikfcham consists in destroying the entangling and 
dogging impurities, leading to action, sutTering H etc, [which 
adhere to the soul from eternity], by practicing the Sfatiratn 
given by by means of the dilBcult penances pre¬ 

scribed in that Sdttimm, such as lying on hot stones* etc., 
and by observing the rules not to kill, etc. P arid thus brown* 
iug nmittihhan one freed from organic im* 




"understanding, which one perpetually experiences, like 
a continual stream of water. 

, ■'' r!T5 " are Sealift#. They hold thnt there am no real pi- 

atohr’sexceptfluf Mw. [u s u-vidon, or pewpdoo, there a nothing 
prewru rmi on inks; thus idea bemtnois ntiieinbrsnec. IVlmt wen:.* 
to enst, thnrefiwfc, is mjihing bat a seri» of ideas msd reHMmbmn«*, 

Honw, ibnr mfritham, chief good, j» tluit whieb flows from ides'!_ 

" dripping of yndnuiH." 

Another alt® of Putbtr [the School of Attvmibtn {m*. 
"**)] hold that tnikfdiavi consists in a regular coarse of 
pure rprfnam, intellectual exercise [which is the result of an 
organism tnaJe up of parts], with which neither uluuiure 
aor pain has any eunaexion. 

Another class of Putiar [the School of Veip&tjihin (*»»_ 
vvip-wfj hold that. mStir.ham is the annihilation of the r/ncf 
noiJf, underatanding, which is a mere result of the five Ltu- 
lam [which takes jilace when the lantern are dissolved] just 
ns the light or the lamp ceases when the wick and the ghee 
are consumed. 


Nora.—Ti stems lobe held by each School, a* VripWihtn tcorhn. 
OmL “wlhww any Ituddhwt attain* to th.< po.-ulinr, dktinctire 
doctrine* of hit k:Jjoot, ha will 

These classes all hold to the general doctrines ascribed to 
the AuvKtonJfiftfcur; nnd therefore they are to lie considered 
os const liming four classes of Buddhists, 


Phe Siinglnyar hold that multi consUtu in the subjection 
[or destruction] of the Three A'nsmm The author ot their 
bMtiram vns tirepilatt (*J «>*). According to the tench- 
jia^rs o* this jS^/^ant, pifatiruiht ia unproduced ; 

is mater ml; is tlic [ material J cause of all visible existences; 
n the eui&ni form—state [of primeval matter] in 

which the MuMwptm do not ex j fl t developed alike; arid ia 
without ion a, i ho developments from this are the twenty- 
three rattuvam from pWi to pindhuvi [Patti is here con- 
•LHicred as the last of the Antahmti^nm ; and siltoru is omit- 
ted, being included in man mm] There are twenty-four JTul- 
luvarri] in all [the twenty-three, and pinkiruih# The soul 
is different from these, is eternal, unproduced, formless, muni* 
fold; is not a being which undoes lands any thing, but mere 
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one must do, enjoy, suffer, etc.) of Jove and hatred, of merit 
arid demerit. There is no soul other limn these five frnttom. 
There is no GoiL Ttie imrtiuularg of liieso claves of Atju- 
tow are given in the pure 3hUmm t os follows, Jtipam is 
eight fold; ift/jcmei U tbnre-fbld; vignpidnnm is six-fold j 
kurippu m six-fold; pdrantt [here called stybti, net um j is 
twen ty -Ibid. Tli us, the five hmia m embrace forty*threc pur- 
tknikfo. A full explanation of these things may l>e found 
in the Parapukslivm [a treatise about us long as 

the Sim-Pirakiwft* r devoted to the statement and refutation 
of the doctrines of the several heterodox Schools], When 
these things nit coopomte,, and succeed each other in regular 
order, they cause pctttam h die entanglements of birth, etc. 
When the five taniam me destroyed, that is mntii liberation 
[annihilation]. 

None-—The eight particulars rn rvjjtt-£a»toptt are tht four Elo- 
Bicnta md the four fiiidiineirtal Klotn^u, jw indicated in the puite- 
nium. The fore* in vitAtmri mi* z w), 

pk-asii ftbta mutation ; aXraMala^HAin wi (jf<5 rwQ&p ffew j,. dkagrre- 
ftble N'lLuEiull; An Hildl'wmla-rrtJumri (&*&*&* mix- 
ed p pltwnmLk and painful, Hnsatlon, The *\% ri^u^m-bmutm 
are the unni p andentanditigi, which rewalt from the fit* Pimjrfn 

WffBB Wld mttmnn. T1lC«I frtfrippu-kantam comhiL of die jtirnnni T 

diminutive quality, in each category involved in [he acvwml rijwgmd- 
na'hmtam. The twenty particular?! included in /wh-s irm ¥ are 44 tlid- 
ten g HLuj action* iud tli-- Um evil nrtirm* which wrnio from thought, 
ward and deedthat i*> such a* one k Eed to pul forth in throe 
resjk^, in accoEiinnH^ with lik Ittnmwn, which hii.nl>. m. the law of 
fate, Hie good 4ft* are: repeating mmtimto / juts king, adoring; 
won hipping by making ranon* oflcriP|r*; Endup; coltlidrnue; 
ing the trutli 3 kiing r&pectftil, "Ec- The eril art* are : miJing; 
reproaching with bitter and low worth: lying; speaking hardilv; 
botng angry: hilling; steal tag; plumjmng, «tn 

The Tamil writer* tjwdi of four clifcrtU of BuddliWfe The view 
abirte giion embraces the peonliantka of one ela**, which k usually 

dkiingu idled liy the name of it* founder, SaruttitAntiAyiM 
jr.T^gjsrb fhir author Kibjjmaj the distinctive peculiarities of the 
other thfw ckv-iH—giving the particular* ia which the> JllJbf fniui 
the Smuttir£k*tibir r or iFm? news which they respectively IiohJ, in 
addition to what are* apfrifkd above* 

Another ukti* of PuUor [the followers of 
{ C* rt+ n-j wesr]] huld that itivddiivn is the dripping of 

VtiL |V, ££ 


bom again. The things most dcsiruble for a man, are wealth 
aud wfxfiitl pleasure. The notion* of (Jod, of merit and 
dement, of heaven and hdQ, are all false. The body which 
is composed of the four Ek-mcntH, is the soul; for, it is 
only the body that posses through the six stages, viz: con¬ 
ception, birth, growtli, maturity, decay and death; it is the 
body which exists in possession of the four castes, ns that of 
BniUctums, etc,, and, uhso, p;t3&es through the four stages of 
lMhttuimcol Life, ns that of the /w/tnmts'fri iiifrnar/rjfl), imcIi- 
dor-student, qtc. Therefore. the body is the sou]. If any 
soul, other thlm the hotly, existed, we ought to see it, as wo 
do earthen pots, cloth, etc. The experience of pleasure and 
pain in thi? world, constitutes heaven and hell. There is 
no other birtl. The enjoyment of women is heaven (mfid- 
ehan 1 } [here = mu/k], 

The Putter , Buddhists, teach os follows, according to the 
Sittiiixtom i QjipB&fitbi the Sktiram of the Putter., There 
are two logical principles, viz: Perception and Inference. 
There are twenty-three Tattuvam, viz: four Elements, 3&/i- 
•*& m being rejected; five Perceptive Organ*; five ftttdimhn- 
Utl,Elements; five Organs of Action; and four Intellectual 
Organic Faculties. Of all these, putti j* the chief The hve 
kttitUm are as follows. Bn^a kantem [s= unworn] is the 
collection [combination] of eight particulars, viz: the four 
Elements and four Budirnentid Elements, MtOam bciii" ex¬ 
cepted. 1 liis is the luxly of the soul I vjnyndiui'ka.nUiifv 
is thoMdiittm, undvrataudiug, which results from the union 
°f«» Perceptive Organs and the Hudimeuta! Elements. 

I tlkan&Jiateam is the knowing [the consciousness] of pleas* 
UJv Jtml pain* A. unpim-ktiniam is that Aunftm k distinctive 
quality, which is included in the five categories,* all of 
wIiiln are involved in every operation of t'lffri'fudiut •btntetn. 
"he five Mtejarim are: pF.r (Ou^ name; kumxm (g«ru), 
distinctive quality; £3?tf [Qjrifiw), function;' rithi <«£), 
cIilss; jwul (Qurrpw), substance. Take a cow for an ex¬ 
ample. Here, i” is the name; fcJalso maths the class; the 
color, etc., are distinctive qualities; walking, etc., arc the 
functions; the horns, neck, et.*, constitute the substance. 
SanUra-hintem [—/,- reams], is the pain [what 
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as Bralimi a flood, when all [the agitations of] its waves 
have ceased; and aa the atmosphere, when every breath of 
wind is stayed—so, do Sivan and the soul exist together, in 
perfect union, no longer as two. 

LI 

The true idea 0/ Multi, Uberatu) n, tia dittinyuiehett from that 
entertain fit by stveml Schmitt. 

The Labiythmi, Epicurean philosopher, maintains that the 
enjoyment of women is mutta The Putter, Buddhists, say 
that mufti eonsisls in the destruction of the five kttntvm 
(aijdi), viz; uruvam (0.0*10), form [body]; vitiiauei{(tmi- 
sensibility; hirippu itgjpuy), discriminative quality; 
pdmnei (uff*&ar), experience; xngngn&uim (aStggeanh), 
understanding. The /iHryb'yitr say that the destruction of 
the Three fCtinam is mutti. The Stnmnan (Via** A), .lain, 
asserts that the destruction of the wide-spread kamnam is 
mutti I'lio PvttacAthi ($2ujf*wj2) maintain that mutti con¬ 
sists in the removal of the mnlanu The Kanmn- YBSeu (mAw~ 
teach that the conli nuance [indestructibility] of 
the body, is mutti. The M&y&vdthi and other* maintain that 
mutti cunsists in the intellectual apprehension of all things. 
The lyikariyan (u^friua) bolds tluvt multi consists in the 
annihilation of the soul The Sitter {&??$) say that mum' 
consists in the attainment of the eight sitti* The Xhjtiya- 
«flA« and Vti&thikar maintain that mutti consists in lying 
as u stone. These ten [ideas of] mufti all involve error. 
Tho true and glorious mutti is that mufti in which the soul 
obtains Arul so as to escape from all the three matam. This 
is the proper idea of mum. 

A further view of the above-mentioned mt/ttf [the distinc¬ 
tive doctrines of those Schools]. 

The Lokdythan, who Uvea upon the world, teaches as 
follows, according to the Sdjtirum given by the lord Vim- 
hii/athi {iSqsspu j&) [Sam Vr\hatpai{\ There is but one 
logical principle, viz: Perception, There are only four Tal- 
tuvam, viz: pintihitvi, appu, Qyu and wf tpt, the’four Ele¬ 
ments [r ik&sam being omitted]. ’ When one dies, he is not 
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The stale qi'mind with which such peraona bear the trials 
of the flesh, ss they press upon them [the pressure of their 
organism], in their mrSmita-kanmam, is like that of those 
who carry out the dead for pay. They tie up the wprtn- 
HiltMi corpse, and, while they arc carrying it, with the worms 
falling upon them, they loathe it all ihe way to the place of 
deposit. Just so, these disciples loathe their bodies, and 
Jong for the time when they will fail from them. 

N gte.' — l have board this Miitina'iii uttered La language verv rntmh 
lifco that of Paul, Hum, 7:24, “ Alas, alas ! how shall I iscjW this 
body of death." 

When united with the AnUikamnmn in their operations, 
they feel like an elephant in the j aw of a lion; when m 
cooperation with the Perceptive Organs and the Organs of 
Action, they cry out like a frog in a snake’s month; when 
they feel the influence of the Rudiment*! Elemental, the 
media of sensation, it is like the eve when touched with 
lunar caustic; and like the boil probed with u slump, boated 
instrument They, having been thus greatly distressed, now 
recover their minds, and think of the grace of their heavenly 
Guru ; their whole bony skeleton is dissolved [its fluids are 
all dried up], and become# as the febrie [doth which has 
been covered with was, so that it might be painted] from 
which the wnjt has been removed, and ns the wotsl-apple 
which tins elephant has sacked (a mere dry shell]. All 
their mernliers ore gradually dried up by the Hreofyminrm; 

. and then, when the powers of tlto Tnltuvam are annihilated, 
a flood of heavenly joy, as if the flood of Brahmfi had sprung 
mito ftaiullfottniuii, will burst iorih beyond their power 
to retain it, like a river overflowing its banks, and will drip 
from :lic hairs [pure?] of the body, as traler from the wet, 
fresh f'Oti-j-iujfcjf i gras;;* and their whole body will be 
like the hedge-hop, their hair standing out contipmllv'with 
holy joy \ and while team of joy gush from their eyes, like 
floods from the water courses, they can only stammer. Thus, 
while all their members stand 'in the form of love, they 
bathe in the floods of heavenly joy- As a swing without a 
rnpe [by w hich it is moved]; 'us the top that bus ceased to 
whirl; us the tongue of a bell that has fallen to the ground; 
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Again, bv tbo*e who have attained to this last stage, ftr^ 
in^rn-iSiA!K»i^i^aiH will had. through the disdpltf# con* 
tinned eonnectiour With hi* (inru. Now, the ease with which 
die Gum removes the pride and geltfchnasof hb organUm, 
is like ill; it of moulding butter. By mease of the piety 
towards the Guru which the disciple now feels, whenever 
he thinks of him, or sees him, and at all times, the miiuml 
Operation of three cl asses of Tint .uvum [via: the Perceptive 
Organs, the Organs of AcLion, and the A uta/^ir^nam^ will die 
away f just as rain on the mountain instantly and uniformly 
runs down. The way in which the ytfdner m graciously given 
by the Guru, kindles in him, is like that in which the fine 
cotton of the lamp-wick takes fire and-blazes. The way in 
which ibis 'jiuimim removes the disciple's jjasu-pdmm (u*- 
ujt#iL>, bondage of the soul, is like that of the (lame of burn¬ 
ing camphor, which consumes the whole, without leaving 
even ashes* When be hns acquired veir^ikimv^ by means 
of this then, the wav in which he fears [the influ¬ 

ence of] his family and friends, and leaves them, is like that 
in which one, who has lain down to re*E without knowing 
that there wits a .-rtake in hi- Uni, will, on awaking, and 
seeing the snake, hasten away with consternation; and, also, 
like shat in which a person whose liotu-e is ail on leaves 
his goods, and hastens to escape by some way which lienees. 
Thu way in which ho now seiss IS Ivan, within and without 
him, without iv-ii^iving the nature of the world at all, is 
like that in winch one, wholly entangled in his organism, 
does not sec any thing of Si van r though he fills every place, 
but looks upon the unreal world »s a substantial reality; 
iih'l like tlmi in wliii-L tin- light of the sun appears not to 
one born blind* but la ns thick darkness to Inin [i. e. the 
world is to the discipie, in this &tuge p as u non-entity—he 
has no regard for h ]. 

The way in which sudi persons renounce the trials [con¬ 
trol] of their gross bodies, formed from the Elements, and 
become embodied in _teW [ — yuunuttz]. is like that in which 
they called the tituh‘&kam r in which they were born s and 
■which were formed from the Elements, them selves. The 
way k which they come into union with Anil , and exist 
without any action of their own* but act as they are actuated 
by . L rul y iy like that of one poss;Lssed with the devil, exhib¬ 
iting only the eeis of the devil 
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Viter, will gradually fb-pnit m the bottom of the pot ilia foreign 
matter, and loiii'e the water dear. 

To him who |K^sF5i&es this state of mind, mantaiamm wilt 
flme by con nation with his I iuru. The difficulty with 
which the Gum removes* the pride ned selfish heW of the 
disciple's organbmi, b like thtii of moulding a pillar of iron. 
IHs piety towards ids Guru will now In? like the melting of 
bees-wax in the heat of the sun. The shining of the jnd* 
nam which is here graciously given, will be tike the kind 
ling of tire in common green wood* When vmU-ktwim is 
acquired,, by means of this gndmm, though the disciple be 
in the married slate, his hying without attachment to his 
children and friends, is like the lotus which, though it rest 
on the water, is never in the water. The manner in which 
the world appears to him, is like the travellers learning 
that the mirage is a mere delusion, who, on coming up to 
what he thought lo be water, perceives that it is not water, 
and, further, that the place, also, where he before stood, now 
presents the same del naive appearance of water. As what 
the disciple had before experienced becomes onlv as an im¬ 
aginary thing and a Sic [vain and unsatisfactory), so, now, 
even present things of the world appear els a lie* This is 
wiiiniatanrin. 

Again, flmram is as follows. This ttvka-EUtinipS&tm 
arises to him who lias reached this stage, through his un¬ 
broken connection with his Guru. Ib re, the facility with 
which the Guru removes the pride and sdfLshnes&of his 
organism [raises him above the world], is like that of mould¬ 
ing waif. Now, the piety of the disciple towards his Guru, 
flows readily, like the melting of ghetf before the fire. The 
way in which the which ihe Guru graciously gives 

him bare, shines forth, is like the kindling of fire with char- 
CiyiL H hen he has acquired, through this gntfnam, tymik- 
hpm< then, die way in which he will leave his family and 
friends, will he Hke that of one qf a large company of trav¬ 
ellers who have halted on a public road, who, bemg absorbed 
in hb own biwineas, leaves them without saying any thing 
to them. The way in which the world nnw appears to him 
as a lie, b like that in which the enjoyment of the world 
had in a dream h becomes false, when one awakes. The way 
in which he [the soul] now exists in the body, distinct from 
it, is like that of the ripe tamarind in its capsule [detached 
and loose], Thb is fitriram. 
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souls, in ihb which bnve come into the possession of 
a Gum who Cun give them mddtAam libera lion, 

by the administration of the pn&na-fiddtei, final, spiritual 
ancmmerU [that in which the Guru gives instruction on the 
six removes the soul from tinder their in fluency and 

brings it int^ union with the divine feet], The four degree* 
of progre*a are in the following particulars, viz: in the 
Guru's removal of the disciple's vexation [the bondage of liia 
organ bin]; in the character of the disci ple r fl piety towards 
fats Guru; in the manner iti which he receives when 

imparted by his Guru* and in the nature of the wnfijeki* 
tjuDti zealous hostility to his body, ami nil things else in the 
world, which he acquires while the G uru instructs him in 
ffndmtm. These will be specifically presented, in order. 

Note.—'T lio author now uses tije four appointive Utms before 
employed, to d^iguatc these wubeFdfontc divldon* of tins hsghtPt 
form ci t viz : mantam, mtmiularaji*, nviram Bud 

tiiHtatamm. 

Mantam is m follows, T3ie difficulty with which the Guru 
removes the disdpkfs vexation, arising from the body, ekv, 
is like that of mould tug a .-done, The way in which piety 
towards tha Guru, arises in the discipk T is like the gradual 
softening of a figure made of seal!tig-ivax^ exposed to the 
heat of the sun. The process by which the gndmnn that is 
graciously given, is mud.' la shim 1 upon liim r ia like that of 
Kindling fire in a plantaimstalk [which is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult, as the plan tain-tree holds a very great Quantity of water, 
or sap], When the disciple has [LC^uired, by rueuris of this 
gnfbiom, \rinikkiya.'ti m contempt for the world, though he 
lives with his family, in itm stair of wedlock, the way in 
which be will become detached from family and friends, will 
be like the process by which muddy water k cleared from 
the filth with which it is mingled, when the clearing-nut is 
rubbed upon the vessel which contains it Eli- dislike to 
the world, will Ik* like the aversion which one fee La towards 
riee which Inis been vomited. This is ifHinhtm. 

Xri ik.— Tin 1 dead tiff-nil l tMtuyfoyttn J 

the seed of die Slrtfchnujf poiaiarutn, according to die Linmean ar- 
napflKSjt. U w crtpiinifriv n^rl, m Southern (ndia, for disariug the 
turbid v, taken friiin the common CljjL-i. \ sm.d] purl of n ^ ^ 1 . 
grated off upon the 11mid a of a brown enrtkflH pat filled with iudi 
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4. Pir&nf'nj&mfiw (ceneulQDLiJ bn?*thing, In 

thh^ thm Jwnkaiitns are rcgirdedt vii: jnr'jriimn the 

act of exIuUmg breath by tine mwtrD; pftiHil'ftm {^lit 1 act of 
binding by the oibrr nostril; tumpahwi die act of 

siippressiiig die bn*jith + either when tihnl-d or jidiitkd 

5, (lS z r $fi turfWood tig insensible U> pain, 
find 1 icing abwrbeil in jutfUtalloiu 

ti. Tdraurt ihc net of tiling die mind on one of the 

fhe divim- usii* in die human body. luukmg fur n vision nf GgcL 

7. y^dji.jT.wi robditation- IhU o.-nKiit^m al^trarting 

die mind fivtii ah .kiuibla objects, nail fixing it cm Sinn, gw in one 
of Lbu five jhhdd&n# funite body* 

tf. iSajnci^i {jiaiirS' j, die vUioti of oat?^ ^‘K In ibk -tnh\ the 
soul h froo from the influence uf the senses* from nil SkkI l!y.np[Miu-s 
and passion*, though it *sitl eifcta In dm "body, amt U the life of the 
P^reeptive OfgaoiL Thb n wm **t one** M s lf » ohmini^l by divine 
ill ntidnai inti* utihd liy munns of the at A^tl n ght ^yokum , imd ib> 
illiiinmiuii n of 


On the completion of sarith+n h'nJcei anti the riles 

of which have been thm performed in successive bints f 
(ivitaiara-Saii^n ipfilh a m f which is adapted to the superior 
stage 0fgndn<m t nrtutes. The influence of this form of Satti, 
will he us fallows. Now, ilit 1 disciple will he pious towards 
the Siva-Ondtm; will possess a gndnam which will make 
him feel that be know the three eternal entities [Palh\ t 
Pam, FAiam] which are revealed in the divine Aknmnni; 
will have vtirffikit/ttm, a religions zeal, which will lead him 
to say that the world, n* the hotly, oh\, formed from Al&ym, 
must be thrown off* will have a rh^irr tor liberation ; 
will have no tear of births; will have a contempt for this 
worlsb and that of the goda, lndrsds realm ; will have great 
[spiritual] thim% which will prompt him to sny: When 
shah I obtain fihu-tjminawif wltrti shall I escape from this 
thraldom [of the Tattuvam] ? who will reveal to me Sim* 
Rvrjamf In seeking the things of the Giver of $ndmrm f he 
will he distressed, hke the hungry man who seeks the dis- 

£ user of food and like the blind man who wanders at mid- 
v in tho hoi season, socking for water. 

This ipdtham has -also a four-fold devel¬ 

opment, according to the degree in which the soul is pre¬ 
pared for it, by the removal of its malnm, This fonrdold 
distinction depends on four paiticninrs in the progress of 
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Note,— The vOffpck ci -Mutti are five purifying curemoiik» which 
Form ii part tif every jituri. These aK : I, Tikutit 
psirttfenfam cf she booy. Thil h eff&eted by Wiling, and the use of 
certain Mfmtirum. 2, AUumu-Eutfi purification uf 

i!li“ or mind* preparatorr to other ierrict\ Thi* ^muy con- 
nisi*, dried v, tu the lanwian of the breath* and in the menial 
iv|M'tirii.m of ntantirtrm, 3. Tiwiya-jutti {0sr$$ HJ&jifi 1 ), t_L« cleans¬ 
ing cf cLtetniU, nud of flowers and other offerings* This i* dime bj 
tptin klin g wafer, by repeating nrdi'M'rVidiw, ute* 4- Lingkn+utti 
the purifying ecremouv to Sim-liiufam, in the 
temple. TW* comttte in removing the old dower?, rttv irith which 
tiie sacred emblem him Iteen adorned, lathing and anointing it f and 
in applying fresh flower? find other oifetin^ with the appropriate 
tnnriiirum. £ + Jfi \m iira-M utt* ( w )„ putrfymg by the two 

of the po//wc^j:Ia*wf7i, iu certain fim. In this case, the first three 
Inters rl, U+ nl t in die form of ftfl* are prefixed (O all the several 
fornmUm used t nnj aU the littery uie, wa, rd, ya, the last devel¬ 
oped form of these mysterious symbol^ are changed in their rein live 
podtiou*. and aillstd te tiie fonnutus : thui, j^irciyu rmjviiii T mining* 
I worship Sivau. 

This iVnfet-cour^c being completed, ft t/im-SciUi^nipdiAam 
arises. This h ns follows, Hu [Swan in die Guru] will 
make known [to the disciple] the red menu fag of the 
itehtJdngka-yohim the eight ob^rvjuieea 

of the rdh' will make him rtnouuqoj, iu= very bad, the six 
sensual passions, namely* hinmam, lust [hatred, avarice* 
scnsutdiiv, mad ness or anger, and envy]* will llx his atten¬ 
tion in meditation* and will cause him to be absorbed in 
sMidthi, abstract meditation. This is fivirum [tivira-Satii- 
mpailitniij* 

Xorrt —The a*hrtiinpkn.-*/v £<t m are fright essential parts of die 
form of worship which the regular Y&M must pmctioe* These eight 
put* nre as follows, 

I. Ywnmn refraining from all carnal appetites* frem 

|y< covetousness* theft, imirder, and Lying; and subduing the Hesses* 
XiytiMfjm (rf6ui£ifl] p vcj] tin tary olwiranees, y those of pen¬ 
ance, purity, and study and meditation on the Tattnvaui; the wor¬ 
ship of the gods; and the cultivation of a cheerful mind. 

3. hi tk r ,tmiTft position in nicditiiriOBr ThL* involve 

various of the hand* and feet, for dosing the orifice* of tbs 
Lxidy, and for other porpwes which are indicated by the esoteric 
doctrines of Kindt ^ndu-opoiogy. 
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be made known to those who have jna»d thfrnigh the three 
ata"^ xanc/tt-i, tiriXa &nd y$fajM r which give htxjlI eta Came. 
" he four Sd^uipdihrnn tin; ns follows. 

When MRiia wcure, by means or the charity, nod other 
good deeds, performed through u succession of births, aii 
adjustment of their hinnuim^ and. by the removal of mafam, 
are prepared for deliverance. then, the &itti-nipdthuni of 
biviiu exists [j. e. Sevan s tStifti will change her form, imd 
reveal herself, in nccordipce with the state anti wants of the 
EOul as it advances in the divine life]. This [XiUi*mrtOiam} 
la four fold. 'Chose distinctions, y hich* depend on the resm- 
hr Mild successive stage* of prencimliun by the removafof 
the malum, arc marked by the following terms, viz; i/ntulain 
alow: timntataram more alow; finnn 

rapid; thiiimtaram (jfalUprta), more rapid. 


Note.' Turttm, as here tised, is ji ternimsiicn Imr rowed from iLg 
Smt-knt, mating the i-empamtlve ih-grvo. fi U hv the aid u( Sutii 
in her varied forms, called Saiti^ipAiAam, that the soul nmkis tliii 
Mvancemeut in prepumhn for final ddiwmira, complete redemption 


Tlie fruit of this &tti*n,y,iham, h as follows. In the 
three atogea kirikei and y«him t it gradually purifies 

the words, thoughts and conduct, nud fits the soul for [the 
oju me inj QMfimnu lie who possesses marta-SttH-fiirffom 
w distinguished ^for hie piety mid devotion in the sacred 
i a ”' priest. Then Si van, abiding in the 

skill fill priest, Will administer to him samaifa-UiPfiti the 
imttatorv sacrament, and conform Ids words, mind and con- 
duct to the appropriate wort of tnrithd. 

At the completion of this singe of mrithei, mnntatnn- 
SnUi-mimd"!,,* am. ,. This is ns follows. Here comes tip 
m connection with xn-Mti, which possesses the piety above 
mentioned, tga&uum which says that (Ciye*,,, 

worship of Sivmi t umst be performed [prompts the discmle 
to toe performance of Sh Then Si van, abiding in 
“• it-aehmg priest, will Administer the eon- 

tmmitnry &acr%uneiLt r nod will mute km-wn to the disciple 
that method of tvgrsLijiping Siv^n [^tfu^pEsetl which 
involves jwjncka-mfti the five purifications, and 

tbnsshnpe his words, mind and new to the spiritual ami 
external performance of ptatrL This ia mantttfaram fWn- 
talara-Satti- nipdtkam ]. 
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apd pdvamt merit and demerit, is Sdkala*AvaM^m The soul 
must eat* at one time, rise two results [of its Jsanrmm], pun* 
Triyam and pdvam* which connect with former births that 
never let go tbie &frtfo AndteL The fruit resulting from 
eating [experience of good and evil] in former births, is 
called sagnchidmm / pir&taMam is that fruit [of 
which is now ready to be eaten and ended; dilfmijpjrrt is 
that fruit which ari*i& while one is eating [while he is pass* 
ing through the experience of jw^SraWaw]- These three 
kantmirn will leave one, by the aid of Si van who makes 
them to cease. Accordingly, when they [these three] are 
equally balanced, then, Aral herselt; who is called TiroiAa* 
Sail*] a name distinctive of her character in which she pos¬ 
sesses anger that she bad not from eternity, and, as long us 
there exists to be cancelled, obscures souls so that 

they cannot see Si van, and leaves them in iHiraifrfun f sjn*ia} T 
hell, or m^atkam the paradise ol Indra [then 

Anil] will graciously unite buraeif with souls, in order^ to 
give them salvation jjinal deliverance from kinmam}. The 
good SaM*nip6d0:m \ will then abinc. 

This stanza explains ihe operation of M^xkaia-Avttt^ the 
three kinds of ftojizn-um, the balancing of the ia pi main for 
their removal, and the great grace of AruL 

J)'divtrtnux of the &ul from the Bondage of its Organism, in* 

eluding a View of the S&tti-nipalham and Sntta^ Avattei. 

The J&t&niprftfi im, which is worthy to be sought, is of 
four kinds [or degrees, according to the stage which the dis- 
cipk has attained to]. The way in which it possesses these 
[different characters] is by the Sutta-A toftei\ which is that 
[condition of the human organism] in which God, the pos¬ 
sessor of gnana-itadam (jcprarsi-upjt the wisdcwn-dance, who 
stands as the cirh ir. understanding, of those who art lifted 
to enter the unspeakable gnSna-j>iUhmn % Stags of $nnmun t 
will appear in a divine form, and establish the soul in And, 
m that the Kh'Ofa-Awttei, in which is great delusion, and 
the iu which there is great uncertainty and 

error, may not adhere to it—the state in which He mil re¬ 
move the The require rhjit these things 
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pass away with Sts riikkuvm-fikwfn, just ns the snake Jeaves 
its entire jdcin with which it has been dollied. An analo¬ 
gical proof that the soul leaves and disregards the body with 
which it has been familiar, is had in the manner in which 
oviparous animals leave their eggs [egg-shells]. An illus¬ 
trative proof that the soul has no knowledge, in it stii/thnna* 
Ghim i of what it has done in its •flUo-iabim, is had in the 
to* that one forgets, in sleep, what he has done when awake. 

The intrinsic qualities of the Yittij/d-Tbtfmvn^ which have 
been mentioned in connection with the itiHu^tkam, will bo 
united also with the su&htina-t&tMn, The divine Majrutm 
teach that souk having been united with bodies which are 
formed in accoraance with their bmmatti, and having gene 
through their required experience [i n heaven, hell, or else¬ 
where, according to their JwHmamJ, will, by the Vrace of 
God, return again to the earth. 

Here we have a summary account of the Tuttovrim, or the 
souls connection frith them, und of n~ leaving and taking 
bodies. 

XL VIII. 

Ofthf. Four Orders o/ Jkings, and thr Number cf their Matrices. 

There arc Jour orders of developed being?, viz: the egg. 
born; thesweat-born; the seed-born; the womb-born. Of 
these, there are,.of immovable things, one million, nine 
hundred thousand varieties; of creeping things, one mil¬ 
lion ttye hundred thousand; of gals, one million one hun¬ 
dred thousand; of things from water, one million; , .f flying 
things, one million; of four-footed things, otic million': of 
human Umgs, nine hum] red thousand. The;- are lie- sev¬ 
eral classes usually mentioned. These require, all together, 
ejmit million four hundred thousand matrices. These are 
all the matrices. 

The last ten stanzas treat of matters belonging to the 
jSata/u-A valid. 

XLTX. 

Of the S'ul in {he isakala-Avattci. 

That state of the soul in which it passes through the above 
mentioned matrices, by deaths a ad births, and m which, by 
God's direction, it receives and experiences its pmmyam 
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Further explanation of the Element?. 

The Veiilshikan and others s*y that sound is the property 
of Adstim only; that it does not belong to the other four 
Elements; ami that there is no sound, except that which 
exists by the proper action of tftt&win. Now, since a divers* 
iw of sound is distinctly heard; as, the echo in fikumm, 
ether; rustling, etc,, in nfyir, air; crackling, etc., in fcyu, 
fire; dashing, aic„ iu (1/t/a.wiiicri rattling, etc., in pirvthttvi, 
earth; and since, in the Akarfiam, sound is ascribed to the 
five Elements, therefore, his [the Ytistihikon's] statement is 
not true. 

Touch is the property of four Elements [UtA-mm bein'' 
excepted]. To pimthuvi and vwtju belong touch, heat ami 
cold; tii'c^r, touch and heat; to h^h. touch and cold. 
Form [visibility] is the property of Gyn t oppu and ptruf/tutiL 
The form of dm is red and shining; _ the form of uppu is 
whiteness; and the form of/wuC/iuri is that or whitenes, 
and many other tbritfn, the nn'»c iitiporUtfrt of which is that 
of gold.' Jipp’t and pYnthuei possess the property of taste. 
Appv lias one taste, sweet i lews; and piruihmi bos six [viz.; 
bitterness, sweetness, sourness, saLlntfr, harshness or aseer* 
bilv, and j -urgency J. ■ also possesses good^atid had 

auioll. These things may be l- 'iiiid iu many of the diutiimi). 

In the last two siaiixas, twenty-five of the TattuVUtn are 
explained, vSjk : the Elements, the Perceptive Organs the 
Five Vital Airs, the Organs of Action, and the Rudimental 
> Elements. 

XLVIL 

Condition of tlt>: Soul in iti Organism* 

This organism [of llic soul] may be considered as com* 
posed of liiirtv-six Tattuvara. Of these, the five Sim- Tat- 
Im am are called Sutta-Tatimnm, Pure Taltuvam; the seven 
VVftiyd'ihfiuivjw are called Sotiiisvtia-Juitumm, both Pure 
and Impure Tattuv am; and the twenty-four Atfu ftjs- Tutmarn 
are called Jmlia-Ttiiinmru, Impure Tattitvam. The soul 
stands in the midst of these Tnttuvam, which hold it firmly, 
fascinate and bewilder it. When this entangluinent of the 
body, with which the soul is united in great sorrow, comes 
to bo dissolved, then, the soul will leave its ttulaSkajiif and 
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properties. There is, therefore, do necessity for the Percep¬ 
tive Qrgnns_ So £n v the &drt*fihm and Xitf&jfQ* VtisfofiikaTh 
Now, it the Element? are the IVreejifive Organs they [the 
Organa] should perceive only their own respective Jimputu 
Bo tit j b not so. TU&p Organs discriminate [perceive] other 
Element tlutn their own, and their AWr^r, and the Stan mam 
which are going atiil coming, and the various kind? of ^ood t 
and the essential and eternal relation of the Kunam^ attribute 
[or essential property], and AVni (^n£), subject* There- 
lore, the Perceptive Organs are not effects of the Elements 
[elemental phenomena]. 

Further explanation of the Organs of Action. 

Because there is the performance of actions, such its apeak’ 
ing; etc., there must be Organa of Action, Where there i? 
no Organ of Action, there is uo operation. But, if action id 
the rfhtt, reason [proof] of the existence of Organs of Action, 
then, the twitching of the eye-brow, etc., tw it is fin action, 
must have for itself an Organ of Action* Thus, thou must 
admit many Organs of Action. So says the tSOrvflkfrn^ As 
the sense of touch pervades the whole Ixkly, so all these 
Organs pervade the whole body. Hence, the twitching of 
the eyebrows, and all such actions, thou majeet know, are 
the efieeis [or proper work] of the f>4nt\ or other Organs. 
Since these [Organ?] are conjoined with action, they are 
called [Organs off tanm^m, action [/< m ] d 

XLVL 

Respecting Or fir? Elements* 

The before-mentioned five Elements, as fiktimm, etc., con¬ 
stitute the bases of the five Perceptive Organa, as s&tkmm, 
etc., and shine in bodies with which souls have been united 
according to their respective hrnrmmi, as the way [or means] 
by which souls apprehend the five tishii/nm sensi¬ 

ble images [the Uudlmtmtal Element?] which tire ease s thilly 
united m tlie&e basts [the Efoments] r In reference to the 
way in which these Elements live and operate, in external 
things : rfkdsam furmshc* the basis [or locality] in which all 
the Elements unite, and is eontinnos]?. without interstices; 
v4tj*t p<ma*si'* great mobility, and unites the whole; fiiju 
jxhmsa» beat, and bums and brings all things into the same 
form; apjm is cool, and softens ; piruthuti is hard, and sup¬ 
ports every thing. 
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Nobody like mp. It is the busing of both jmtU and akat\g- 
k&mm "to make sure [to determine], Ts akantjkdram f then, 
necessary ?—does not puffi embrace it? They are distinct. 
Pulii b that which discriminates [dves distinct ideas of] 
objects presented in sensation#. AJccmf/Mrain, by means of 
jfuUi, certifies [the soul] respecting things without; mid the 
objects perceived within [or ideas obtained], it unites with 
the soul [appropriates to the sod], mad makes one feel tore 
that he ate, that !m did, etc. 

Mimmn his two functions. One is, to stand within and 
produce jdj^Aafpanj [&ii*puih) i attention, mid vikatp&m 
discrimination; the other is, to stand without, 
mid give the power of sensation to the Perceptive Organs. 
The operation of .lanc/fcatpam is :ls follows Though one of 
the Perceptive Organs, an object of sense, and the soul, bo 
united on one point, yet, if mmmm iodines to mioLher ob- 
ject T the Perceptive Organ will have enaction [receive no 
impression], iftmvjm declines functional power [or action] 
to these Organs 

In some of the Akamum^ four Antukaramm are men- 
tkraoth In some of the .lAamsrm, immam and ytiUim are 
declared not to be distinct 

Herein, nkfmfMmtft, tiuinuni and #ittam r are explained, 

XLV. 

Hcipft titvj the Pbrccptiv? QrganA t and the Organs of Action* 

The Rudmtcntal Elements, saltum, pvrimn*, rupan^ rasam 
and famtom, come to the five Perceptive Organs [in seiisa* 
tions], as objects fitted lo be joined with them [archetypal 
forms of external object^ tiecttasary to sensation]* The Mvb 
V ital Airs, vtxwnm^ kanmam f #2nam r vikatpam and dnttn* 
torn, arc the mean# by which, respectively, the Organs of 
Action perform their functions. 

Further explanation of the Perceptive Organs, 

Are these Perceptive Organs necessary? Since the five 
[Organs], as the ear, etc,, receive their appropriate objects, 
and since these objects [in the sense in widen they are ftp- 
pttfchended—«a Rudimental Elements] are the A*u\mm 7 essen¬ 
tial properties, of the five gross Elements: therefore, the 
Element# themselves constitute the eye and other Organs, 
and apprehend the objects of Fense which are their essential 
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From aitrnmtm arc developed ten pdmk&m* F mm agngnd* 
fiaw spring sixty-four pd vu ka m, From aveirfik&igam spring 
one hundred pdvatmih From rnmstiwiriy&m are proJ need 
eight pSraiam. Tho pdmkmu of puiti amount to one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen. Thud, according to wliat is said in ihe 
AAtiWMn, the pdvakvm of pv&i idelude sis hundred and 
fourteen varieties. How t then, is it, that in this work the 
number of the pdvukam of puth\ is stated [its above] to be 
fifty? This is m accordance with m explanation given in 
some of the Alwmam, in which fifty particulars, included in 
the expression *pQgnch&Mit'p&m&a}n/*^ mentioned as the 
products of puUL [These include several of the Tattuvmiij 
various spiritual or supernatural developments, and other 
things, natural and fanciful.] Moreover, the six hundred 
and fourteen varieties of pdvuko. m are included in the .suc¬ 
cinct ex pregion, J 'jxvjnzh fimi-p&v&ka m . Ti 

Thus are enumerated the products [effects] of the A lmam } 
and also the products of puttL 

( SUT. 

Jfap&tiwj Akangkaranij Manani and Sit tain, 

AhungHttm pusp&ses the principle which leads one to 
feel that there is no other one m the world equal to himself, 
and is the seed of never failing pride; it also directs the 
of pirdna-idyu, which exists III the body that was 
formed for [in accordance with] tan warn. Mantua is that 
which is necessary, whenever [the soul] tastes the objects of m 

eense by means of the Perceptive Organs to complete the 
effect [of suck objects]„ which they themselves could not do. 

This it accomplishes By assuming the form of desire, which 
goe^ before and unites with those objects [secures attention 
to them]: and thus it always gives a clear, distinct impres- 
piom Sttfnm is only thought. It b not correct to distin¬ 
guish this xiuam as different from wanom which comes and 
causes doubt [l e* gives sensation complete, but does not 
give full perception uf an object]* 

Further explanation of fihimgMrtim and manom* 

The function of uhmghmam is threefold, viz: mvanam 
( &q/€&w)i that which receives [gives appetite for] food, drink, 
etc*; mngkirapam {&<£Bjruu>% that which decides in every 
thing [choice, volition] [ kentram (Qs^&tthX that which savs: 
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The m ]fnH-nnatu am raised one with another [i. l\ each 
contains the three], making adltuvihtm of sdtttmkmn ; rdttu 
tham of sSttuwfom; tfinwtknm of sdUumXxm t and so on. 
StotovitetmW sditauika^ dreads famine, and has great eager¬ 
ness for weakly /AfaiiEtam of s&ttuwknm strives for mitih] 
liberation, while it prompts to renounce family, and embrace 
the Ganges [i.e. leads to ascetic lifej. t$mathm*i of Mtt 
includes desire and effort in the heavenly way, without 
renouncing family and embracing the Ganges. Rastt&nm of 
f4mthmn is a proj^u^ity to be at work without cessation, 
united with a desire for action [Jjannurm], Sdttumbtm of 
rdstit/mm gives al ms, with grace for kindness] to even 1 body. 
Tmnti&mn of rviiw^qni contemns these things, and leads to 
viiidd conduct, Tdmat/t^jn of (drtmt/iam includes mental 
delusion, contempt, ^sn 1 lust, fear, and sadness, fhh*ttktirn 
of f'tH r/■■/... , ,i . 1 dm> what ought not to be done, eats what 
ought not be eaten, is merry t and easily displeased. iSditu* 
vifotm of bhfiarfiam leads to the worship of the lesser srods, 
who operate m mentioned in the Ah t mam and Yltham, 

It h thus, that iktinttm is said to be without number* be- 
cause it possesses the nature of being in finitely expanded. 

A further explanation of putti 

Avrigtrttam cs that state [of /m-vAiVurti] in which the 
Three if imam he undeveloped, like the seed [or germ] of 
the plant in the bud Another state of the Kitiyti-tutltiwim 
is that in which they exist developed as three, but equal and 
without jarring, just as the wmgk urani (u5®0 jia) La developed 
from the germ in the bud. The diversified K*uwm exist in 
different proportions in pv&i and other Tattuvain. In pvtth 
rfi&itfmm and frimaihatit are subordinate^ and s&ttuinta- 
ktmun is predominant. The effects of jntUi are ren, viz: 
tawtiam (pWitoKjt chanty; jndnam, wisdom; mrd&kiyvm 
(mw*rwdQiuw) f disregard to worldly things; timmrii/um 
Igj&aifigjih'h prosperity; atonm/tm (jfp*Brunb\ want of char¬ 
ity, injustice; ttgnffnSnam fjwant of wisdom ; 
tiueirtdkiyam passion for the world; titta’- 

xtimrifjftm poverty. From this tan mam are 

developed ten pdvqium. From ^ndnam arise one hundred 
and eighty pavoiam* From vmdkkufUi* i, sixty-four irii*N 
Anm arise, From t&umriipim arise one hundred and sev^ 
enty-six pdvuJmm? which arc called pamhttUi iu&fpfitp 
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great propensity to worldly occupation, whiab completely 
pervade.'! ttie though is, words :>iiel ilrvds; and ndanheki 
cruelty [or a severity of manner and temper 
manifested] in thought, word and deed. The other is tdm&~ 
tfifim. This involves in itself ku.it/ravam great 

arrogance, that egotistic pride which leads one to say: There 
are none so great as 1; and ttitmipim (^«r«0icstrange* 
ness, a propensity to do what is not proper. Thus, the six 
here specified, unite with tho Mukhuunn in their 
pro[>er order* so as to complete the [three] classes. These 
nine Kunam, w hich sow the seeds of pleasure and pain, are 
in connection with overv soul. 

tiiUuvikfmif one of the Sfulktinaui, is an unfailing light, 
and, cooperating [with the sou]], is ever active in causing it 
to experience pleasure and pain [die fruit of its 

i carries with it thu propensity to worldly occupa¬ 
tion! which is the sphere in which the soul receives those 
pleasures that arc usually praised [desired]* r&tm&ttm re¬ 
ceive* and bold* all the various objects of sense that crowd 
upon one [gives a relish for them, and brings the soul under 
their influence]. Patti has lh:it connection [with the soul] 
which makes sure [drives a distinct idea of] the innumerable 
objects of sense, and has the way of preheating them (to the 
soul] in mnny relations; and, by the grace of God, it devel¬ 
ops the fifty jxuakum iuirmsth) [=tiuitnai iQ^appw)], deveb 
optncuLs, 

Again, we here give a further explanation of the Kumim r 
and of ' jmtti. 

It is- stated in the Akttmam l that the variation $ of the 
Three Kmuxm arc manifold. The products [dfects] which 
are uaturul to ^dUuvtkmn^ are the following, viz: courage; 
firm command; uprightness; lightness; joy; meekness; 
cleanness; concord; restraint; well-doing; diligence; mild- 
ness; grace ; mercy ; and many more. The operations uatu- 
ral to rdsalham arc the following, viz: cruelty; robbery; 
eflbrt at greatness; hanghtineas; disquietude; creativenes; 
destitution of grate; chan gefulneas; arrogance; and many 
pore. The natural operations of t&mathani, are the follow¬ 
ing, viz: mtrrow-nrinaedn^r ■ great wickedness; calumny ; 
wrognnee; drowsiness; kzxntiss; dhdike; stupidity; and 
many more. 
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appended to this article], and when he has examined the 
five Thitum m t ns kuki, etc., then punMo-iaitumm f 

also, is examined-, ns the desired Akamnm declare, The 
MukkunKim, Three iLuirnn, are developed from pirnktruthi 
which produces [or eotistilutes] the fivmipittniti, in which the 
distinction of the [Three] Kvnum docs not esiat, and from 
which is developed the class of powers which give instruc¬ 
tion to souls [the AnfabrmntniK Intellectual Organic Facul¬ 
ties], In this way they file learned] distinguish the Sfttk- 
kumrm, viz* rittuvika-kunam* rd5trtha-kwiam t and Vhtutfha* 
kunetw* With each of these,, two other Kumia are unite! 

Nom—The mu\ htars the tuLira of pur a than only while in this 
particular InltovEiin, v\ Ji*■ re it itihjict to die five Vittiyd- 
Tattutvitti, Wh«n ie has o&eaped from thi* entanglement—pwgd 
through the die JMani (*ee ilnr\m X,)« it will haw thrown l.i£F the 
drew* uf purtfiJifii^ nod received that of Sh'a-Jl&pam, and will dm* 
k-rumi! a 

Further explanation of pitakiruthi 

The Sihvjl't^tir assert that the Tattuvam Kunam t which is 
the cause of puitij id (trri^rttrtnu That is not correct; for 
Jin that case], since there are several there would 

he hut one eflWL [from ^evend eau^tn]. Ptroktta^o) which 
is the sole cause of these [ AWu oe], is uvuiptUtam* The Shaj- 
kiyar maintain that piraxirutfu is eternal. But that is not 
correct; for T its it is multifariously varied among all classes 
of souL^ it L* nut eietmal [is perishable] like an earthen yes- 
seL lienee, its cause (or source] is Mttyri 

Herein are mentioned the function of purmfia4nKwMm t 
the nature of pimforutfo) and the way in which the J/tJttct- 
num are developed. 


XLIIL 

Ifespecliny tlictwo mb&rdmate Kuiiam developed from mch qf 
t/r: Three Kunnm. 

One of the [Three] Kunom, which are incalculably rich 
in developments, This combines in Steel I'pira* 

bUunt light, and lahilhri 

meekness [or ganiknest] in thought, word and deed. An¬ 
other is rmwam* Tina includes tmp&pmtthi 
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I Wore m ,jat,u is necessary to control That which etob* 
!'* ’ S nd <aiusea , °“ ft to experience, arthritis rmd other ex - 

* h nmove desir * f ,jr rclisL J«*,« 

Jixplfluiitioii of Ml tut. 

Jttihm time, OHM the existence of youth. childhood and 
a^c, amibu'tlts and demits (Jo not exist except in kdfam- 
and the frmte forproducts] cf the six seasons, £*Y ei) o Tx£i 
ence except m kdhm. Therefore, the Ssirvdhtn {****<,«& 

and the /Wftn. fa*** JSnddhist, who deny the 
existence of Arf/am* a it- laurel confuted 

Because this Mhm, according as it direct* Ike things of 
the world exiajs ,« the three-fold state of past, nu" re *5 

) ftIiLi thr ; !'*«***«» why ftssert itW 

ore here confuted. h., r th:.r which i- eter- 

ttSSSS* lh f wbich “ m ? terial atld "Kinv [com- 
1 o| parLs], like earthen Teasels, is perishable. ' 

l ecausc tins katum controls events in union with Sim - 

?r’ V [who hold that Mam 

lirt cooflUt ' d f for "h;u b material cannot itself 

The teach that, when the Tattayam are devd- 

woit tf' ,ff ll dev l elo rf l1 after Ml,tm and myathi; yet, in this 
vo^, when the < evdopmont of the Tmtuvam b mentions 

VI 9 me,1 1 tlon * d fi r- T, “ of this is. thS to 3 S 

■ ^ pfcduecil unless £«Ai' lira; partially removes Jn nm 

«Wa W , and can** th D Urn iS^!S£^ 

XLT1. 

^f-Twd.rty Furushnn, Pirakimthi, and thr U ukMym 

Wlicn the soul b bound in the five f Vittiu&Taituvum] as 
biUi, etc., and oomes to experience sound and the other ob! 
jeeta of the I erceptiye Organs, the learned in the Akamai 
denominate it punutta-toauvam [=>pnr 1. When aap 
m the excellent uirmna-M, [L^.wL, a* stanza 
A,J, lifts explored [understood and renounced] viuii&htbi 
l—vtita, one of the five kata'; see stanza X. an f^ noU , 
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who rule firmly, enforce ihrir own laws* and caws* each 
person to receive exactly int accordance with the character 
of his own doings K&kim f wltidi is usually spoken of as 
three-fold* <Jtcl*kdtem r past time, vorudhSYfiTn, iiuure time, 
and njjbiJnkSimi, present lime, will alinch [to souls] the limit 
[results] of past time* the fruit of present time, and what¬ 
ever ia new m future time, (rod's j&itti coo pemics in these 
things. 

Here follows a further explanation of r&kam, myatfn' and 
kdhm. 

In order that there may arise to souls?, whose Kir^d-SatU 
is illuminated by k(tUC and whose (fadmi+Sutti is illuminated 
by vittei a desire [relish] for the pleasures of sense, rtlmm 
is developed from kaki* Is the Tattuvam rtiktun needed, or 
will the objects of sense themselves create this desire? The 
objects of sense will not themselves create this desire; bt> 
cau^e, though old men recognise these objects distinctly* yet 
they have no relish for them [i. c* for those objects or pleas¬ 
ures which the sensualist cklights in]- Then* will not that 
dislike [to wiojaiit] which is fx>d io create this desire? 
That [dislike] is the gri* f [aflectiou] of pulii; therefore, it 
will not lead the soul to sensmd and other pleasures. It is 
like the offensive smell in t he dish from which asatoulda 
has been removed* and w hich cannot be put to any use. 
That being the Case* will not that grief [of putti] produce 
define [relish for carnal pleasure)? It dues not possess it 
[that quality or power]* For* in that ease, t.bc-se [affections], 
operating separately, at one time, would produce endless 
desires* These a person could not at once understand* 
Therefore, the Tdka^(atturam is necessary to excite desire. 

Explanation of the nij/athi-tatiiimm. 

If jiiyalfii had no existence, then one would be liable to 
experience tho kanmam of another; juntas, in the time of 
anarchy* the strong will carry off the crop which another has 

S reduced. But is juj/athi necessary? Will not kanim im itself 
etemine [or order this matter] ? Khnmtuti gives pleasure 
and pat ei ; Wide this, it determines nothing* Will pot the 
Skill of Sivnn [Siru-Sath] determine [the experience of 
fcoflde]? She produces no effects [in mauL except through 
the instrumentality of some Tatiuvam* If she could direct 
these matters, there would be no need of other Tattuvam. 


out the tray in which the soal's A’irtyd-Satti comes into an 
operative connection with it. When putti BeiJies the scusa- 
tituaa jobjects of the Perceptive Organ.,] which ore had by 
the aid of nmnam, and bands them over to riUri, then t ttteL 
standing between dtluma-tfudntim out! pvtti, comes [with them 
to the soul], in&lend of the soul's apprehending them itself! 
Jim do not these [powers] themselves perform these func¬ 
tions? Tbc *Scrlft of the pure one [Sivnn] comes and stands 
in union with them, and efifectsAhese results. 


A further explanation of kuhi and vitlti is here subjoined. 
Inasmuch ns kald Lh an invisible power of the soul, it stands 
as the basis for its experience of demure and nnm 4 b the 
earthen vessel, when healed in the lire, becomes prepared 
for union with wax, so the soul, w hen in union with kald 
becomes fitted to experience pi .ensure and pain JaccordW to 
Its kttnmam]. t 

U hen /.ofc-i hafl removed n little dna,va-malnm t and caused 
the souls Airivi-tislti to shine [o]*Mt,'j, then Gudna-Sfitti 
la also mnde manifest; yet^ because thia < 7 Wua-.ShfO‘cannot 
apprehend the objects of sense without tl lc iustTiimemality 
of one of the Organs, this l dtiyl-Tammm [=vftf«] i 3 dc- 
vt <4>cd from fafe, in order that the (i»dna.Sitti taav be 
able to perceive objects of sense. When the soul, in union 
W,11 the Perceptive Organs, perceives «<mm, and die other 
Kndimental b. ements. then, putti is the instrument When 
he soul apprehends the object, perceived bv [or united in] 
jj^i, tmn T i?tfigi jg the instrument. J 

tlJ^: e v iS 7 - I)blnL ' (1 ^ 0W ' r),e of fhr ' four Ydiku, 

T “if 7™'‘ U , W ”| - lV0 oaderstuiKling to the soul, and, 

also, the lunctiond effects of bald and viCtd 


XLI. 

&tptdin$tiimof Vui VittiyfirTathivatn, viz: E4kam, Nivalin 
and Kalauu 


JWtm ,^difficult to be described, will stand [or exist] i n 
what souls have acquired, instead of the kanmarn which 
they produce, and will create [in them] a desire for what 
thev have not yet obtained, Sujathi will determine, B[a d 
make sure to souls, their respective km mam, which thev 
have each performed with love or desire; just as kings, 
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it contains in itself the rofaetypea from whence are devel¬ 
oped the various letters [of the Sanskrit alphabet}* It con¬ 
tains these letters [in ibeir archetypes nr germs] which can¬ 
not be apprehended by putti, and which are Without any 
vocal distinction ; and* concealing llie way in which the 
forme of tine He vend letters are developed, it becomes, in 
$iUam f firuit. undemanding [to the soul], just as the pen- 
[with the five tndvud colois] is formed in the egm of 
which lhe fluid timsa possessed the germ, anil principle of 
vivl/ieatiou, Attffltimn ntthn a- cifM-n], u nit ipg w s th pir&na- 
vtfyu [in the region of the heart], by the aid of putti 

develop*. in their order, the forms of the letters and their 
respective pwera, ami then, pruning upwards, without tho 
cars percetvinLMt [L e, not yr, p-the function of 
bearing], HUnids in the:neck and the percep¬ 

tion of sound within [to the soul]. With ucikiri-vtifi&M are 
joincd *tiJi(I* i a ■ r -t}tju. auit, ul ho, j ***"> : .■>■ i- \xhf\t ; tlin] l, w hen a 
wund is heard by the organ of the car, this vukitri will 
ffpeak [cause one to apeak] the sound which was perceived 
[it secures to one the power of speech], 

. These ] iii r Jtu , in the SuthiHUtutd [ Pure Attnvd, 

live as in the Muirn-atf ^ t-d uJ}$jfrp t 0 a-ff), 

Mixtttl Jr/uid, they live as? and in the 

Atturfi («af#^yrff^?*fjsr) r Impure they live ns very 

gross ^ i"? {ft-fcktin i „ 

Nora.—For a*] axpliitinlioa of thr* s**c stnttfA X. above, 

and n.>[i>aji]H.|]d^l to ihjs article, Tli« dove wnditions of the Jf- 
-[V!-, rj]nl n I'm 1 h i if which i* ?i syateui, or wntn ctcd Nit, of 
TnUuvnm, sci.ni to tlvjK-ml on the slage of ilovolppmcat, and on [ha 
relutiv>> hiJhiciRuv of ththis* «! tw-ii uf Primary Tattiivani, tho Sipfr t 
the Vitiigir, md iha AHuma-Tattm'iim* 

XL 

27ic W ay in irh irh Uis Sfful Lr? rtndmd JnfclUgmt, 

In this way [as follows], the learned sav„ will ^ndnam 4 
which is fitted to shine by the Agency of Suha- Yitfti and the 
test of the five [&ua-7bflu¥ram:], and which is spoken out hy 
means of the four Vdfcfrti, unite, through llie grace of Hod, 
permanently [with the pouI] f instead of the firnVu by which 
souls [naturally] understand, The iofct which is developed 
from. Asutiorm&ydt removes a little dmva-Tnalam, and point* 
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ajfci ami other i attiivarn, and wliieh is prior to them 

[ e. tbu elemental inttuvam, which ftre afterwards deval- 
oped, arc Iron eternity in connection with souls]. The way 

JxJw u the WjsJ ® 1 * 1 I° r oodftratindingj of the soul shines 
lorth, by im-nns of the pure, lho milted, and the impure Tat* 
tuvnin, which are of a nature different (from that of soul) 
is ijkt-tbe lamp's shining by means of the oil, the wick, the 
vessel ( winch contains these, and the stick which supports 
the whole. J o prevent souls associating with fbeing ill,,, 
rnmed by] the And with which they arc in conticLiiori, 
maw-nutia™ shrouds them in darkness. If one examine* 
nmi understands 4ljam-merfam and which thus con* 

tend w,ih each other, be will see that they arc like darkness 
and tight. Jlhui Unam-mah,,,} which thus gives place [to 
the hpht oi the I altavotfij. holds this relation to them from 
eternity— [it can Kr removed in no other way]. 

Notk, Thy author having Hitt* pronto! ihe d.vtrin* of the 
iw,ur« runner nun will, and mihifL from .n niiiv i 

the uyr^ity «f to bring hrmgbt fort], into i-tion S to 

^ 'he bonda^ of .iJtv- 

. , *2* r>-'- ►'hLs lu dcMtilm this ofipuifc-m, slating tlio holer 

111 II inch Ilm- Tallin tun »w decrinpeJ, tli.-Er I LI Lima I rriaiLn*, their 

ftmctious, etc. These Bmv'iflismiciis cjtoml through *ev,.mi rLu,EM. 

tf ' ** dJKiiii-irt of Bind ft- 

T- 10 ih r" Wilh what ha* iHH-t, 

pointed on tbn subject m Articles r. ami R „f tliis v, 

r Agft‘ n r rte way in which the four V-ikha, ns ,u!:htmam 
.“f developed find operate, is ns fellow? 
jSe«w>rt«.»tawf.. is devetonca from Ci.i.v. which shims 

in muhitharom {^tarMltfun^ Thin [* u 1 piisraiuS 

Hpj!” 1 [*} L * "™ 1fl d of tha Ascending Stales of tbTIoull 
mid then-, hy the nature of the soul, becomes a XdtLim and 

&^"[Sto«^*° rib * bl ‘ "“‘•“'“'opoi s» : 

JMHj*5 Ur f. tan7 'f t the e3tifileftC ® <*f "Vava-malam is 
proved—the objections being stated and ana wared. 


xxxrx. 

Development of the Yakku wmpleied, 

JPeisanti-vm-u is developed from fitMama-iMfot in w, 
yarn, And passes into suiutii, the next Avatei above’, Here 
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which there is in deciding the question [of priority] between 
the pjilm-t™ and its seed* which cannot be settled. EEow is 
it. tuen! that those who were pure [imcntangled in waiaTii] 
become associated with the [two] mtriatn which you speak 
of? It is in the customary, natural way. Then, why speak 
of liberation, saying that these jm atom] may quit [the sou]]? 
Do you say, when the FSftV?- Jht/uwitti arc combined with 
the soul, so as to give it understanding, that they, without 
revealing the soul's understanding, do dearly make bodies, 
etc., manifest? that when these YitiU/l-Tottuiam have left: it 
[the soul] in <tfkttham f it will have no understanding? and 
that that state is one of pure ignorance? Now, that state 
of ignorance the exalted in understanding declare to be 
tirnna-malam. 

The proof of the existence of this mafom is given in the 
next stanza. 

XXXVII. 

The Exuknr.t of Anara-malam Prowl 

Because thou [the soul] an i go oran t of the gn&nam [=.4ru/] 
which exists complete, m not other than thyself ami which, 
until ftmm-malam is matured [cancelled], makes children, 
friends, eto r( who are not real, like thyself, appear as reali¬ 
ties; and because, when that Arul unites with 

thee [shines in its true light], then thou undensiandest thine 
old nature in which God Himself exists as nil [the sole 
son™ of understanding, action, etc.]—therefore, until that 
Ami shines fjrtlu anova-maiam holds such a position that 
the soul cannot know any thing of its own existence. Af&gci 
and kiwmam will change as to their connection [with the 
soul], leaving and returning. But as this dytaixt-miiam is 
coexistent with the soul, it will nof, like m&yci and htnmam, 
leave and again seize upon it. Therefore, none could know 
that dnava-iAGlam exists, without s hat A m| which ihe mind 
cannot grasp; and, hence, thou [the objector] couldest not 
know its truth, 

XXXVIIL 

The Memautd of Ana vernal am 

In order to the removal of the dqava-ttuttam mentioned 
above, God has* from eternity, graciously joined with souls 
rot, it, es 


ntate, it cannot understand those tilings which are suited to 
understanding; for here the SuM^Tathimm, which are 
mted to give instruction, have no connection with it. There¬ 
fore, the soul when thus united with dqiawamafem, is not 
Unguisbabie from it, just us a large eve, enveloped in 
darkness, is as the darkness itself. It has, i D itself, no wut 
ot escaping from thisdnm-a-wfddrn, in which it is. from eter- 
aity, thus absorbed. This stuLc is called E&ak-Atatta 

XXXV. 

An Objcetfoi i urged, denying the. Existence of Aj^va-mdam, 

re,? ($}*8*imir£) and the Pfanpath<i(uir*u£l\ 

[huiva sects] maintain that there is no such thing as dnaZ- 
malam existing in the KewfoAvatei, as von utisert. The 
two, intiyn and kanmam, arc realities, tied Hims-If ^vex 
i-Tt f tL i *^ r 9°nstituenLy of their materia] organism, 

JH2T’ l r -f framea ’ gross organs, pumnmrv, 

localities, and jO™, organs of enjoyment and suffering, in 

tb °™ n ' demerit which those son la 
acquired in foraier births. In this I see mdm. By Ui.rir 

■*PS * W] TOlnin '?' acquiring merit 
““J™S? ^ lhe ]I ' strsi ™im]ity of [the four devel- 

o nnente from Muyei] tony, ht/nnam, i»ii.wi«ot and p5ku m I 

g£5 r rt r r ui t ln ^ eT lIl! “ ** incswfe 

2 Thent f r ^ mafam Wili 110t 
I£S?L Then the fionl, as before, will become the posses 

sor of great light. iMich is the objection. ^ 

XXX VI. 

If and kimani both come into union with one fo 
soul] that was before pure [free from a t| entanglements], it 
isimpo^bleto td! which will be first [in uniting with the 
f°#,. For * whenever a body from M% r i forms a union 

I™™ "A ? * a Wti - VS Jft utx.-ordance with [existing] 
lanmnn,. I herefore, it cannot be said, that mdyci was 
lorn mnmmL In order to produce I:anmam 7 it (the sou 11 
must take a body; therefore, it cannot be said, tl»U B £2J 
was hrst m order. This matter involves the same difiicuiLy 


and that of the murder of a Brahman, may come up to be 
eaten by one at the same time; but, since they cannot both 
be eaten at the same time, God will appoint one to ho eaten 
at some future time, imd will cause the other to be expert* 
eaced at once. Such deferred merit or demerit adhere to 
the m&yti [of tire soul], will be ripened [prepared for use] f 
ami eaten at the time of smother creation [or birth]. 

The reason why both merit and demerit must Ik involved 
in one’s kannmm f is the feet that both fcrulh mid falsehood 
combine in the cause [or motive). 

A more expanded view of this subject may be obtained 
from the Akamam. 

XXX TTT- 

Ri'spectiftig the Xurnher of ilalam. 

The learned mention five matam. One is dnaufi-rtwhtm r 
which exists from etCrnily T in connection with souk, bo as 
to cause great obscurity; another is who 

stands associated with S)ata^nt%lam f and prepares it for re¬ 
moval ; another is vidyr\ f which appears as tonu f the frame¬ 
work of the body, kf\ranam } the external organa, prtvttnam, 
the localities, and p&kum T the powers of enjoy me nT and 
Buffering; the fourth Is krnnua-mdlam r which is manifest [or 
expands into] merit and demerit ; and, finally, the tirtufehi 
(JSjtj— 0) [lit collection, asserabhge, etc.] of Aftttd-Mtfyti, 
which k connected with tamt, htra^am, puianam and poham r 
for the purpose of making them operate* These five malam 
exist as one, They will not cense of themselves. The Arul 
which wilt remove them, is obtained with difDcu"Ity T as those 
of exalted understanding will declare, 

XXXIV, 

7'At State of the Soul in ite Material Abotk f or Organism. 

Souls which are lw>m from their various manifold matri¬ 
ces, are made subject to the three Amtt/rL These the learned 
know under the nans $3 of Kcmfa-AwUei, <S ihifft+Avattei and 
Svtia-AmtteL 

The divine Alranuim teach that; when in A^ivf^*.4 
the soul has no use of the Vitti^d-Taltumm, and has neither 
name nor fOrmr—Las nothing except anaua-jriaianh In this 
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XXXIL 

How Kan mam witty be Removed. 

Onetonmam cannot destroy another: the proper fruit of 
fcanmam must unavoidably be eaten; much of kanmara may 
here moved by means of the Mamam and Veffiam. These 
points are here explained. 

One’s merit and demerit result from lila thoughts, words 
and deeds, and are according to their character Otic’s ac 
quired fommaui cannot be removed by either the merit or 
demerit of another act [i. c. one deed cannot be made to 
balance another of .in opposite quality]. As you mav kuow 
by inquiry, one cannot avoid eating ft he frifit he has already 
gathered]. But the Akaimm and Ytdinm teach that, by 
means of certain deeds, other net- [i. c, the ftoou ambition of 
Aon mom] may bo prevented. If ,me acta in accordance 
with these teachings, his ncmiired btnmam will evas; [or 
run out]. This is a shield [which keeps off future actions] 
obtained by purchase. Thus one may obtain profit bv pur- 
ehase, as well as by action. But can one remove d! i ttn . 
mayt in tlit. 4 way [by purchase]? If be walks constantly 
and perfectly, according to the rules of the Fttnm and Ma- 
nurny kmnnum will be avoided. As the lanmam 
which does not thus leave one, must he eaten, the lanmam 
which is acquired in this [process] will become A bond [or 
fetter] to entangle the soul hereafter. 1 


A further account oi this kanmatii \!tanwia-maJam\ Is here 
subjoined. It is eternal [coctn&egus with the soul], like the 
seed and the genninati ng plant. Moreover, it is three-fold 
?• IS , [itted to be eaten [experienced] in the 

Tistblt; birth p. this world]; that which is fit to be eaten in 
the nusceo birth; and that which should bo eaten at some 
npjjomtc l time* That which is suited to this birth* comes m 
thi! shipj ol \\ ilhering sidtD^ss, which the doctoii nmy cure." 
legal punishments; distress inflicted hv enemies through the 
instrumentality of wiuatimwi ; and other sorrow?! an cl jovs 
which arc experienced in this world. That htnmam which 
is adapted to bo oaten in the unseen birth [or worlds], is that 
which must be experienced either in Indra’s heaven, or in 
hell That kanmam which must be experienced at an nt>. 
pdoted time, is as follows. The fruit of the Hoisc-sacriflco 
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2 . The sufferings which result from the Elements, which 
are exclusively external, are principally the following severe 
vht those which result from cold; these which come from 
groat rain; those which are experienced from the severe 
heat of the sun; those which come from strong winds; 
those from thunder and lightning; those which arise from 
oppression among men; the evils of murder. This class h 
denominated Mvpavutfiikain ijtSt of materia] lot 
earthly] origin. 

3. The sufferings incident to embodied soul fto men in 
their natural state] are two-fold. (! + ) Those which belong to 
the body. These am such as are caused by rheumatic hu¬ 
mors; bilious humors; phlegmatic humors; putrid leprosy; 
dropsy; fever; affection, of the joints and muscles; such as 
arise front enemies; from wild bestsix; from muakitoes, flies^ 
etc,; from connubial union and separation; from ghinis; 
from Ottrus and gods; from pc urn tee; from mental labor; 
and from improper conduct resulting from the abundance of 
riches. (2 H ) Tho?e which belong to the soul These arc: 
mental grief ; distress at I he loss of friends and riches ; envy 
and vexation on witnessing the learning and wealth of an¬ 
other; inordinate desire for sensual objects; anger* These 
two classes are denominated aihidtmlkam 

that which originates from souk. 


XXXI. 

Operation of Kao mam further txpluin&L 

Thy saying: 1 will now eat and remove the kanmam 
which I previously acquired, operates* like an existing ban- 
mmn t to produce future births. For it is the pleasure or 
displeasure, involved in that position, which prompts the 
saying. All such pleasure or displeasure now experienced* 
ia like* is it not, the experience of punmmw anti pdram? 
For they [the Wise] will say that the exhibition or self in 
thy saying: I did it, or: Others did it, is a banmtm which 
will cause future birth. The actions which one perform* in 
the world, arc of tw o kinds, vitf: actions performed without 
wisdom ; and actions performed with true wisdom. Hence, 
onefe iamuam will be both good and bad. By means of 
these two [operations of mindl there will arise two ban* 
Siam, fruits of ones conduct, cdTed merit and demerit [which 
must be hereafter eaten]. 
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forth [by souls], It possesses [affects] the jRttti, understand- 
iRg t ot the sou]. It is (be source of £ two-fold tcMuisition 
[to souls], wzi puftntyam (Lfesra aflojii), merit, uiiil p&vam 
(Lrffario), demerit. hen developed, it always comes in eon- 
flection with Mdya, 

f i lxLs is the way in w hich in nma^mlam is described. 


xxx. 

T)te various Blaring* of Kjmma-makra on £/« Cbtiditim of 

Suits. J 

AojiTnnm optrulust in three ways, viz: tinder its influence 
one of (rood caste in ay W boro in a lower casta: life ia 
shortened; and the amount of pleasure and pub, which one 
must experience, is enlarged. 1W three influences in 
their vimous baaruigs, attneb to every sou). This 
does not come upon the soul arbitrarily, but in accordance 
TYilu. the law of late. Nor does it cause the soul to experi¬ 
ence precisely the Wune things, from stage to singe; but it 
vanes Its influence in accordance with what has none bc- 
fore. It liflccLs the soul in the shape of the three kinds of 
evils, viz: those winch are inflict^ by God; those which 
arise from the Element*; and those which are natiirallv 
incident to body and mind [embodied soul], lu this man¬ 
ner, actions and their consequences are eon nee ted together 
by means of spin! and matter. If we examine into the 
condmou of sou 3 m this world, which experience good 
and t.\u, we shall see that Joitmam exists for the propose of 
pmdiicing iurthcr births in accordance with, the manner in 
which the y-.Tit goes through its experience feats the fruit] 
of its previous actions, 1 J 

The three kinds of evils mentioned above, arc here 
flpccirtea. 

w k^h ftre inflicted by God for which arc results 
of the divine operations] are chiefly the six following, via ; 
suflermgs m Rotation; the pains of child-birth; infinities 
of old age, when gray hairs and wrinkles appear; troubles 
which result from the innumerable purpose? which !ire Tnit 
forth and executed in ignorance; Anguish experienced when 
lomtrn tiuiow), the god of hell, carries off the soul; pains 
of h ell. Tb w class of su fferings is den b m i natal dtJii.&iqt a m 
Ul jBQp&ut), that which originates with God 
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i= developed from the above mentioned bald by 
the Grace [Satti] of the god MnUiron; and by the same 
agency* from this pirakiruthiy the Kvnarn are developed. 
From tivri^nUmn [jf&zSwppih) r which is also called muk i- 
pirakirutfu) mftam i& developed; and then putft. From puiti, 
akrngM ram Is produced, This uJtantfMmm is three-fold, v m: 

uma-abn ntjbjveikari-akanghiram and putfifitt 
faj mm. From the first men honed, toMitha^anyhlram^-m 
developed manam, which ijossesses the good thtumtha* 
ktmam, and, also, puttf and the Perceptive Organs. 

XXYIJJ. 

D'zvdftpmtnl of the liemamdcr of the Thiripsix Tattuvam* 

From V^Sbari-^kti ? 117 k&ram are developed the five Organa 
of Action* as the month* etc., which possess the Ttk&tha- 
hiiiam. Front ft w th i*akm\gk* r ^ 4 m tire brought forth the 

jive HudimenUil Kl' tnent^ .;lm sa(Utm r e tc\, which possess the 
tdmafha-kuna m, From these liudimental Elements ate de¬ 
veloped i\w five Elements, viis; ether, air. fire* water, and 
earth* one from each* in order; as* ii/cujsam, ether, from sattam^ 
and 51o hie. The five previously developed gods, Sttih&sfivm* 
Ikuiimn, Vkh^u and Bmbmfi* are the lords of 
these Elements, tieeurding to the order here mentioned, The 
exalted in understanding assert that the order of the resolu¬ 
tion of these developments is the same as that in which they 
are brought forth. 

Such h the account of the development and resolution of 
AsitUa-mtfift'i. 

XXIX. 

Description of Kauma-mribmn 

Kanmn-mahm is a cause of the bodies which come forth 
in collection with souls; it possesses [causes souls to expe¬ 
rience] various kinds of pleasure and pain; and U the cause 
of births and deaths. Some say that ihia l&nma-rrnlam 
corner into existence, and perishes* of itself; but it is eter¬ 
nal It is manifold in its connections, extending to all souls 
individually; it is adapted to exist [or to become manliest] 
by means of the though ss* words and deeds which are put 
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mad p&L-ain r nrgiakn of experience* II ii si iWllt of OigiilUftd pE, of 
devdopmenl; and. therefore, it could Dot previously exist, sue) ln& 
eiupWtd by the soul in the produdioui of foody, Hence, the aulhor 
nfgUKiA thii God alulae h\ capable of f*dxitig there Intent power* of 
.Vdyri anil the v>ul ( auJ of briiiging them forth as tJ.’-en in man, uud 
in the world. 

This stanza tenches the existence of kanmanh But, since 
is material, anil the soul a being of small under- 
standing the world could not have been produced by them. 
Therefore, there is a God who develops j/ffyef in accord¬ 
ance with the law of kanmanK 

XXVI, 

Th j? Mutual lickdk'W of tin thfc? M&lam, Anavaru, M&yei 

ami Kxmmain, 

Is it in order that suffering may abound, that God has 
given bodies to sods, to enable them to experience [to suffer 
and enjoy] theh unknown ka>tm r. .. jl is. Then, L? it 
kanma-malam^ or mtit/d-malam, which have been mentioned 
m distinct, that first attaches to the soul? If this implies 
that malum now coiner suddenly on out- who was before free 
from nmlain, it is not so. For dijtam-malam is ever Coexist¬ 
ent with soul- Then, did nidyct ami Irawmam cornn into 
existence aftenvards ? ’ No, the learned &irar will say that 
the three are without beginning* and coexist, just as the 
kernel [the farinaceous part], the bran and the busk of 
paddy coexist 

XNYIL 

if "Ac Devehpmmt uf tits Vittiy^-TaUuvam. 

In order to the existence and esj mansion of desire these 
five Tttttuvam, via: l kntei\ Mlam, myuiAi* mtlei and rdkam r 
are produced from athfrmdffci {^O^ffwaaiLTp [a development 
from fairfiki], by the Grace [Saiti] of the infinite God. The 
order of these developments is as follows. Ktilam is first 
developed, then nitfim, and then kah\; from this kaln\ vitfci 
ia developed; and from vitici, rdl-um is brought forth* When 
the soul is united with these live Tattuvam, and. operates in 
Them ns designed, it receives the name of puruskan , or puru - 
zha'taUumm, So tins is to be understood. Pimkuuthi 
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from Si van. If Mdyri has a real existence [independent of 
God], why should not Sfflyri itself produce the developed 
forms ? Ar Mdydia mere matter, it cannot of itself assume 
organised forms. God cannot produce any thing except by 
meari? of this Mduri—ia then God powerless without Afrhjei ? 
As this Afdyet, like Himself is eternal, God produces all 
things by means of it, and it is not necessary that He should. 
mnki 1 ! one new thing without it [as the material basis]. God 
is the Efficient Cause which produces all things out of J/d- 
The learned will nut say that Aftiyei unparts this power 
to God. 

Here we arc taught that Af&yd exists, but that it cannot 
operate without Goth 

XXV- 

The Influence of Kamna-uijdaiii on the Formation of tfit World, 

The JjMyihtWt WOritDy, Epicurean philosopher, will say: 
If God alone has created the world, why is it, that He haa 
not made things of one form, instead of producing birds, 
beasts* and men? The learned will answer, that it [the 
world] was formed in accordance with the varied nature 

{ or demand*] of the kanmam previously acted out bv souls, 
iut the NirMAumru^Sb^k^m (Afri fiver), at he* 

iatic philosopher, will say: If there previously existed a. 
kanmam which showed how things were to be formed, 
then, what need is there of a God ? As k&nmam is merely 
it material ucmimihitctl evil [something to be got rid of], 
it could not produce bodies. Therefore, God formed these 
boding that souls might be variously embodied, and made 
to eat the fruit of their kanmam, But if there be a soul 
which, in one body, experiences the fruit of Its previously 
acquired kanmam, could not that soul form its own body 
in accordance with its merits and demerits? There is no 
law [no principle] by which a tiratkki mere codec* 

tion of material development from Jcan be brought 
into such a union with the soul, which is itself destitute of 
understanding to direct, as God fin these matters]. 

Note. — TYrtfdcii is the collected jh>w t.-r of the gross organism 
produced from Jftfryri—thiii whkli atit&mte* this four lievdopmfltite, 
tanu f bodily frame, kamnam^ external organs, pvwmm r IcealitECft, 
vm* w, 31 
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is material; it inert; it is diffiij&ed everywhere in the 
thirty-one Tattuvikin [from kaln to the last oiiF developed, 
jpitulhuvi, earth] which are'developed from it : m it is the 
source from which all things are developed, and, in this way, 
is united [with souls], it Is the place to which ail souls must 
cotne, that these things [entangling organisms] may be disr 
solved fit the time of destruction which is approaching; it 
is mnlarn, an obscuring power, through which souls do not 
see things as they are, but fire led to call a lie truth; it Li 
firmly established [enabled to present all these phenomena] 
by the grace of God. 

This A$utltL'm&tfr( is called Jldj/ei bec-mj.se it deludes souls 
by its own mdyam {m$ujih) r illusive representation [itself de- 
yeloped, forming both the Perceptive Organs* and the ob¬ 
jects of sense]. 

As the seed contains in itself the gertn of the plant, so 
this Mtir/ei contain e in itself all the Tutluvam from kaki to 
piruthuvi (l e. their archetypes], 

This SMyr.i. by its objective forms [as the objects of sense, 
etc.], fijfctn&tas the soul, and tempi* it to various passions; 
but, by mean* of its, organized [or subjective^ forms [which 
are the organs by which the soul h rendered conscious, in¬ 
telligent* and active], it makes the soul to shine. This 
ifdyti Is of no profit to souk in its objective forma, but in 
its subjective forms it is profitable ; just as yam is of no 
profit [as a covering], but, when developed in the form of 
doth, k useful 

The creations [bodies proceeding] from this J/rfyei, arc of 
two kinds, viz; strrfam and s-rikktiinftTtt, Siilkvmam is the 
combination of the thirty-one TaMuvmxi, from kaki to p£ru- 
tfiUvL Stulam La composed of tmm t the external frame; 
karujiam T the external, gross organs; mivamm p the localities 
in the body; and p&kam t the organs through which J.he soul 
enjoys and suffers. 

XXIT. 

Tk* Relation a/ Asutta-infiYei to the 1¥ftr££ 

The Su'&itnviihi will ask: Whal is the use of this Mdydf 
If thb Miyei Lad no existence, there would be no founda¬ 
tion [no material cause] to the world. Bo you ask 1 La not 
God the material cause of the world? Matter cannot pro¬ 
ceed from spirit; therefore, the world was not developed 




S. Vittig&hilci {flfijpiuHto}, the orguatem of wisdom [or 
knowled^ef This is ao denominated, because fionls which 
have attained to this orpinbm, will, on the? pound of their 
being confirmed in their deliverance from *QnykatjMim t bo 
ill animated by jjndnam, 

4. S&nii' hi k i (f feu), die sta 1* of tranquil it y. Tim b 
fo named, because souls established in it, are, by the illumin¬ 
ation of the gndnam before obtained. Freed from the control 
of passion, so that their vikaipu-gridnam (e&spu( cgdwia), 
doubtful, unsettled mind*; become mitam ^rtsi^a) t peaceful, 
tranquil. 

5. Athitha-foilrt th& transcendental [or i neflh- 

ble] state. This is so called, because here jsoula have not 
even the thought that they have passed from inkatpam to 
Mtam^ and now exist in pitramiikikti^ritpiim (uima**#- 
Oftfgfusify high, ethereal forms. 

Note-—T his ntati? of the invul Fvycm* to he that of lampumna-tixri 
(see page 25, in thin volume), where one's nnlund powers ima :il! 
steyed, nod wfcert the mul bathes m the a f light and Ipve 

The five jujpt, and the puvamim, localities, constitute the 
wrgpm, essential form (of tbe soul]. 

Toe four I the letters, the jftanlmHM, the jwtfiaro, and 
the twenty-eight constitute the soul's mttax>rupa tn 

Total organism. This form is two-fold, viz; 
m&hdmdi/d-sattam (jAHurraLrirj^fu), atid mattam (wpjiit). 

„ This explanation of the subject may be found in the 
Ahatntim. 

Such are the particulars of Suila-mggeL 
XXIIL 

Iki'thpmmi of thelluman Organism $cmtmvr>l— Asutta-mfiyeh 

This Jf&yd has a four-ibld development, viz- (anti, the 
frame-work of the body; kdmymm, the external, gross organs; 
puvanwti, the localities; and pokam, the organism of enjoy* 
pent and fluttering* It b a diversified reality, in which there 
is a real distinction between one thing and another* it is cter- 
Wl; it is one; it is never in itself visible; it is that which 
obscures the understanding of souls in their entanglements, 
aa bug as they are subject to hmmam adhering to them; it 
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Tlie Ssrihd&m- Tattumm is a form of Sivan m which the 
Energies are combined, ami* also, separately developed, and 
in which he has pleasure fin cooperation]* 

In this [die - 'b(hvhiva - f lattu i. -a m ] are included Apnr&rlfd- 
thttm and Aptim-Vmi a [a later embodiment of the Etiergrefi], 
and the .1 n iwatfid ^u a utjhjJ ^ a class of 

the Vitjjif} n d n aka la r r which have the form of the fifty-one 
letters, and in which the Energies are combined in their 
naturally developed organs. 

hunm and the rest of the four [viz: Ruitirmif Vishnu, and 
Brahma] urc the fully developed forms of Sivan, which unite 
the Energies and are the seats of his operative powers « 

In the htita- Tijtfrn am arc included the eight Jbnn#of l*n- 
ra« [viz: earth, water, fire, time, space, sun, moon, and life]. 

In Suita- Vittei [Ritaimn’s organismj are included the 
seventy millions of Afakd-Sfaniimm p + the Sevan mantirum, as 
viySnia-i'iyfipurt (e$ <2iuiriLm&iuin5Q&r) f etc*; the* twenty-eight 
divine Ahumtn ; and the four V'tfutm. 

When the Male Energy of Deity is embodied in cither of 

the three divine forms, V»i the nuibt(um spirit¬ 

ual, un wedded form; the wkaJ[a-riidka{am 
both cor]K>renl and spiritual form; or the Zfoi xifatfctni (cr<r- 
purely corporeal form —then, the Female Energy will 
be embodied in its three corresponding forms. The particu¬ 
lars are as follows* When the god exists in his spiritual, tin- 
wedded forms, ns tSiunn and Xiit/ttrm, then the goddess exists 
in her spiritual, Uh wedded forms, as Satfi and Yniiu h When 
the god has luotb the corporeal and spiritual, us in 
then the goddess exists in hm corporeal ami spiritual form, 
aa AftijivnmQMi (wQ^ttw&sRi \\ hen the god appears in hU 
purely corporeal forms, m in Mansur an? Rutttran, Vishnu, 
and Bmhm4 then the {joddes^ appeal's in her purely corpo¬ 
real forms, as in an#), (W{tas4 7Vra 

and Y4ni [fornix of SaUi more commonly denotui- 

nated Mitesymri, Purpathi, Jjal&Jtmif md Stinmatfii], 

The explanation of the Eve katei b m follows. 
l r Niuirti (£aSf r $) T deliverance. This b so named, be¬ 
cause in this [organism] souls are delivered from the domin¬ 
ion of their satiffhifpftm {&&*pua\ will for passion]. 

2* PCmiiiitJei establish mein-—confirmation. 

This b so called, because souls, in this organism* are est&b* 

IMied in their freedom from mufkatpam. 
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Vctham, to have had a prior existence [relatively to some 
things here mentioned]. 

Tin. hidilii la as fellows. It is the idam {8}i-Jb% place 
[legion, or medium] where God enjoya [His Shift], and exer¬ 
cises Fits creative Functions; it ir pure fi. e. devoid of the 
characteristics of dmiea-mulam ]; it is mrnm, material; it is 
an acceptable companion of trod [—the materia! cause of 
things produced]; since it is ihe chief [material] cause, it is 
one substance; it is diffused [in its development.] by the 
two elates [of Tnituvam], the pure and the impure [adapted 
to .cuts in different stages], 

^ From this kudiki are developed, by the cooperation of 
the five Siva-Mitta l am ; and the live kaki. 

The mode of operation, in these developments is as fet- 
Iowa. % the cooperation of G ntind-SaMi, Simm t the first of 
the &ra- fnUumm. is produced; bv the cooperation of Kirifjd- 
Satti the Satti-Tatfiuam [=jSbtf/] ia brought forth; in the 
production of the &dumt a - Tiltu iv j ju both (ftidnd* s nd AT- 
riyd+$atti equally cooperate; when the indue nee of Guana- 
J&itu' u the Ic, and That of JCtr^d-Safi^ the stronger, in 
Iheir instrumental agency, then the /.swra- Tnttmmn is pro 
dueiul; and in the production of <Stot- Viti&C £—the Ruttim* 
ThtfUKHriJ, the iustrutnentat agency of JimydSiiti is the 
weaker, and that of Gn^ad-Sa iffr, the stronger. 

By the cooperation of Gnfind-flutti, Xiit/Tam is developed 
from ktidiki; and by the cooptation of Em^&Uit, Vintu 
(the separately organized Female Energy] la developed from 

These four, Siramt fhtii] Nddmm r TTn&i, are sometimes 
denominated Mtlfafa-ilvni [^iImQwoS}, the Disunited 
Forms of Deity [i. e. the two Energies napareitely organized]. 
They are also called Ifojpiftdnmti the Dancing 

Fksm [i, e. the forms, or states in which the two Energies 


b mm this Vintu, the four Fiitjfcu, as sfdtkumd, etc,, the 
fifty-one letters, the seventy-mill ions of MaM-Mmiimm, the 
twenty-eight divine ihorntni, and the four Yahm ^ am 
produced. 

The separately developed Energies, Pura-Xtiifiam and 
/%im- Flirty are included [in the summary statement given 
in the first paragraph above] in the Sim-Huniram and the 
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Finally, dnavti-mainm is rot nn attribute of the soul. For 
gn&ttiru&avaia intelligence, which in spirit, 

may be a a attribute of ike soul; but malam, which is material, 
cannot be; just as heat, and not cold, is the attribute of tire. 

The following terms, among Others, are used ns synonyms 
ot fiftura-Tnahm: pamtUiaun {u*j£tmnh\ the natural [or 
original] state of the non 1 ; piismiikdmm the 

error [or erring state] ot the soul; piritKtipu q), 

servitude (?J; murrjichti^tiatfam the .Sens.-less 

lwkw ; itgnch'tnam darkness; avitk 

ignorance; dviriitii^oS^^ theenvetope; vruttirenit *.(&- 
fiQjaeS), the ultimate limit; priva^mTilmn (uffa^wci), the 
source [or root] of sin; hlmi/iut, loss; pmim 

the snare—fetter; <W/i‘ {**&), impurity; a [t w m h,<\m 
ignomuce ; pitham {Qufw), difference; c/ytM* 
l/tajit {aStuffmirpty, theitn pediment; hafopgfaitn (iriiju), the 
blemish; srufam (*!_»), body—matter; fimmm 
the sign—mark; >nvtam last; bmlttm 

solitude; ‘'naranam the screen; tnmajsu 

darkness; padtthm (uj_«ni), the envelope; um'tti 
Guiltiness; nirolham (SQ^ut), tbe impediment; fohchiUhu- 
nam the 8 heath; fin am (GVawm), the dike ; 

j>7su m the seed—origin ; mula-mtilzm (r&i»u>*)ih'l 

original tilth [or evil], 

XXII. 

Ikiefopment of the Organism of the Soui —SutGwnfiyei, &r the 

Five Siva-Tattuvam, 

The Nttiha-Tofruvam, organism of Nafoun [the Male En- 
ergy] is developed from kudiki, bv the endpenuion of the 
incomprehensible Pora-Sivan't j 3 ti'rd*&iUi\ From this „Y<J. 
/Aaw is devt'lopwl 1 tHiu-/yiiti. From ibis t Wifii ia developed 
the splendid god hhlhdsivar i, with the Sathfisiva-Tattuvnm. 
Front this god Saththkan is developed the god Imran, [Ah- 
oesri/ran] with his proper organism, tbe Imr^Tattuvam. 
Imran produces tlie organism Ptutta- Firin', which bolds, ns its 
lord, the Thus, these five personal beings are 

established [in the human organism]. From this \'\ntu 
when it was developed, were brought forth the four T«£Jh/ 
as s&ck-uTiiei, ehx, which are declared by the learned in the 
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existence [or want] of gnSnam f Or is it the pir&k-ttpdvam 
(i2ta*uirww) ot'f?Rrtmm r end [or annihilation] of a preexist¬ 
ing understanding? Or is it anniyatft /^gnffndmmi 

ignorance foreign to thcismi! [that which has 
no connection with, or dependence on T the soul]? Or is it 
a kmam, aitribute* t>f the aoul ? 

To these u nestle I answer in order, as follows. 

It cannot bo m effect of Mdt/ei For an effect of Mdyci 
must be dhmiyhmi, adventitious. But dnava-jnafom a a sa- 
hisam 7 naiomL Therefore, it is not any thing produced 
from Afmjm. 

It i-s not Milyd itself, because by its own effects 

[developments an the human organism], causes this <malam 
to remove, and the undemanding of iho soul to shine forth. 
Still, though Jfdyvi r by its developed, organized agency, 
causes the illumination of die srml T tnay it no^ in its causa¬ 
tive [objective] state, cause obscurationF This cannot be; 
for it is like fin*, which is itself luminous, and, also, gives 
light by means of its effects, as in the lamp. It never hides 
any thing. But what influence does J/dye* exert in its causa¬ 
tive [objective] state? It presents, in the object of sense, 
induraaseats to voluptuous [or carnal] desires' Beside this, 
it has no obscuring power like dnam-mahm, Therefore, 
dnavamalom, which m like darkness, and J/eW which is 
like the lump. arc very different from one another. 

But it is asked, whether this mahm is not the ajdvam f 
noii-Bx i&tcnce, of (purnam ? As the non -ex Lstence of rpifinam 
is no substance whatever, it cannot perform the work of 
obscuring- just as the non-cxiatence of a water-pot eannot 
bfing water. 

Again, it cannot be the pirdk-ap&mm of yrctfnani, cud of a 
preexisting understanding. For, the pirdk-n/^lram of under- 
sending means the end [or conclusion] of understanding 
which had existed from prior eternity. But that which lm$ 
an end, must have a tmtm beginning—develop¬ 

ment ■ and what has a beginning, will perish* Hence, pirtUk* 
vpfivam will perish [with the mulenat&uding], and become a 
nonentity. Therefore, the pmik^jxlmm of gn&uam is not 
dnara*mQlam. 

Again, this malam is not wmhjath ^ajjifpittnn m, ignorance 
entirely foreign to the soul. F 9 r such ignorance could not 
exist without a cause; 05 in silver purified no fault will be 
seen, except by a defect in the eya 
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by the power of Si van. It is the principal which 

never perishes. 

It covers all the pcwiortB, the understanding, and the ac¬ 
tion of the will. Because lYrudm-^hth^ the Obscuring Hu£ti t 
stands and causes this dwitafrmafam to pass on [in the line 
of human existence] to a state of preparedness for removal, 
she has herself been called maltuth Butt she being placable, 
this same Jbvj^a-£b#t trill* by her abounding grace, greatly 
facilitate the approach of the soul to the divine feet of the 
god [Sivan] who hears in his tangled hair the serpents* the 
great goddess Ganges and the moon- 

A further explanation of dnava-jn<dam follows. 

Is dnava maiam adventitious tef souls (dhtnUikm, *&<**- 
or b It natural and external (Jhitraiin, *&*&)'{ Jf 
adventitious it could not hide [or obscure] the Gnmm^Satli 
of the soul [its divinely D1 unlimited understanding]; just as 
that understanding which is under the influence of rtteatfm- 
fcimtinh which is adventitious* cannot trouble the liberated 
sotih Therefore! it <mmjot \hi said* that fouiia-mvi&m is ad¬ 
ventitious; bjr "which I mean something extraneous which 
comes and unites with the soul. lienee* this maltud is saka* 
&am f natural, and coetaoeous with the souL But it will be 
objected, tha^ if this nudum be natural to the soul, it must 
be attribute [or quality] of the soul, juat as heat 

is of lire, and coolness of water; mid that, it being an esaen* 
did attribute* If the attribute perieli, then the 
Bubjtet of it* must likewise perish; and therefore, that this 
TSHihiift cannot lie natural to the soul. I reply that this view 
of sal-amm, as expressing what is an attribute, is not correct 
It rather axpftsees the relation of Lhe rusty coating to the 
pure copper which it conceals, and of the husk* m paddy T to 
the rice which it envelops. The rust and the husk are 
coi: tan eons envelopes, yet they ure not in any sense 
the attributes [or qualities] of their respective subjects 
Their removal [or destruction] docs not imply the dcslnjc* 
tiou of the copper and the rice. Just so, when finam-malani, 
the natural adherent of the soul* ia removed* this does not 
imply the destruction of the »oL Therefore, there is no 
fault in the statement that dnava-malam is sakamm* 

Is this &#ava-mafom an efJfcet [or production] qf Mdydf 
Or is it Afdyei itself? Or is it the apdvam non- 
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in duration, m the Buddhists believe, but are imperishable, 
eternal. They are mot originally pure, or free from dnrk- 
etc., as the Eikkfi/m&ithi (tfdQaj&urjS) teach, but nre 
Ehruiidral in tirnna-mihm, 'rilin’, by the great grace of 
GcnI, are posseted of bodies which are subject to the laws of 
immam* These bodies cue also the abodes of [the fivcdbld] 
God, and by them souls repeat their course of individual 
births and deaths, and continue to store up merit and de- 
merit, while experiencing and fulfilling the demands of for- 
mer kttmnuni. When aium^E^/mri has become [by this 
process of the sonlj ready for removal, then God, by His 
great grace, unites wilb the soul w ithin, and, by the ffn&nam 
which he imparts, causes the influence of miara--tnalfirii to 
tease. Thus the sou] comes into union with the divine feet , 
So they teach who are exalted in wisdom. 

The prior, cterual, state of the soul, in union with malar?}, 
and i li connection with Deity ever pure, is like that of eop- 
fKsr in its natural coat of rust There no assignable cause 
tor it It is the soul's natural state. 

How souk have existed, together, from cternitv, and the 
principle on which they are made to experience births and 
deaths,, U explained below, 

XXf 

* 

JiespKh’ity Aiuvn-mutain, the Eternal Obscurer of Souk. 

That wbieb is material nnd multifarious, is not eternal; 
therefore, diuim-matum is one otlfestimoe. It mti v seem that, 
if one substance obscured all souls, tlien, by t£e ill urni na¬ 
tion of one soul, so as to secure its liberation from the en¬ 
tanglements of jsdsom, all must lw set free, ©ut this cannot 
be. Therefore, it (Vfnaia-rnofaT?)] must possess the power of 
applying its obscuring energv indefinitely. in even’ part of 
iy unlimited expansion, W&ile darkness liides alfjntliwtan- 
ces, it reveals itself But this, though it hides all souls, is 
itself an invisible screen, so that its darkness may lie called 
light; for it shows neither them nor itself It is like the 
rtist which adheres to copper. It is natural for copper to 
be thus co vered. But the rma-kufihi igjfjjsflsw), mer¬ 
curial pill [prepared by the Siitar\, has the power to remove 
this rust. bo this [a’pacawi] may be made to leave [the soul] 

sc 
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The 11% rVi width Si \rif}. who f risk without change performs 
the Qixraiuynx in the \YorM s the Object which fe ha# t>* view 
in tit,mu, and the Order in which tit*# transgdre* 

Ttic Kindiipirirmna with i nil l 5 jtjj 3 e * 1 trfi) aud other Eit- 

tdniUte [tv ho arc allied 10 the Vfjhdntists] T hb- 

sort that nil these things whifch come and go by the grace of 
God, are His beautiful plays. But the [who 

claim to bo orthodox] hold that these works have for their 
object ilits deliverance of souls from the sea of transmigra¬ 
tion, an d the be^w-rniMit of grace which shall he ti ilrm sup- 
port to them. J he divine operation called destruction, gives 
rest to souls. Their redevelopment* called generation, is 
what b ren aired U enable them to meet and cancel their 
ftodunh Their pres^rvftiion [continuance in life] is for the 
purpose of enabling them to receive and to eat the fruit of 
their kurmiam, in order that they may put an end to them. 
The work of obscuration of souls is tor the purpose of keep 
mg them on in their deserved course of life [according to 
their IwmTmtm], and to give them a relish for the objects of 
sense* the fruit of which they must eat. The dispensation 
of grace [Qlninkation] is grace unspeakable. Yt% the other 
operations mentioned are not 10 he considered as other than 
grace. They cannot be called plays. 

Note.—T i h the universal doctrine of thoHindti^ that souls minii 
pass through two coums of action* good and had, caned intviim 
(@0e9far). the two &rU ; and experience the eorrespcimltng enjoy- 
naentft and iuifrnngs* in order to mape. from the u m of trswwnaigra- 
tieji F M and rise into a state of bliss. Each of the first four divine 
omTationfl, Uolng ftep preparatory to final liharfrtiaii* which is em- 
pwatieaUy the work of grticu* h maided ns, a gractouft operation on 
Lhe pail of God. Thk fined deliverance Involve* liberation from the 
enlntighuiit'nL^ of tbei touFt organism* and entire freedom from Lln> 
influence of the mahm. 

XX. 

Mcspcdmrj the Nature of *%vh nh ich are involved in time 

Operations, and which tins saved hr/ God, 

Souls are not one in es^noe, as the Afdydv&thi and Sivtfc- 
inviiht nmintain T but arc manifold. They arc not limited 
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by him. But otir god destroyed them all [world add pods] ; 
so that, as before Ilk cfeatk^ there was nothing loft, Mmawif 
excepted, Brahma and Ybhrm are hi his power; therefore, 
lie manages all these matters, as Ms own work. And be rc- 
derelopes all things in the way in which they were resolved. 
Therefora, it is ho who thus operates [who worketh all in 
all] + In he ti n u changeffli, and subject to different passions? 
No. Though he thus operate**, he does not participate in 
any of the changes* What, then, is his mode of operation ? 
An arc the lotus-flowers in the presence of the son, which 
shines in the heavens, where one flower Will he in full bloom, 
one in the bml t jnsL rear])- to blossom, and one withered, 
According as they were prepared to be affected by its rays, 
so it is with the developed universe before Si van- As the 
diarazesjsi the lotus do mi originate in the purpose [or voli¬ 
tional of the smi, go the tilings of the worla, w hich nrv pm* 
disced and controlled by Si van, do not originate in Ins 
thought [or design]. He experiences no change iu thought 
[and, therefore, cannot put forth successive volitions]* 

The manner in which Si van manages these operations in 
the world, the object of them, and the way [or order] in 
which they -actually transpire, will be explained below. 

Note.—O itr author, like all the sectarian writers among the II in- 
dftl, nj flilwa* thy imiiio of b i- [M-idiar god, Savnn, to the Supmni) 
Deity Whom he betim* enllisl Tat-Stmrn* 

It is,, eiiJont, thui he CYmskhr* th*- iliutinotiTo jjfrrogatiTc* of 
tlie several persons of the Triad, ua limited to tho original crejttien 
of thing?. Tin: tixindb n 4111 i oils, orciiocwire prodtictiona, uince the 
creation, am ^burned to lw the work of Si van, die higher of tho 
dime. The ofli-v-work of Hrabm^ the i nwraior t in, acconiing to 
the Shiva Sc ti *«:*!,. earth'd oil by who ever beiifti in 3iLi pro¬ 

boscis tho symbol of Eh*’ two product! vu divine Eijurgk** lie k r in 
thh eonatetion, die betim? Brali ah, or floiu nttor* Bo k cftllitfl tho 
diliM soli of Shan * which. According to the csoltric interpretation 
<.if aynibcK ctc^ poinEs u& to tliu phlEcisopliic ideji [Lit generation 
mmt owode pr^wiTton, an-! FnJvjitioa or datfreruiftk r ldj "_ l iifaw 
of Vishnu, dm Prcsenrcr p seem* to bo pmc&ullj tilled, in die Silva 
mythologirjU -Hrtcnu by in., smother of Shan. Tie k oth- 
enrbwr deiioiniujitcd S&gpiramanrifan {# dr mu l A.ir- 
riiv.tfFfi (Jffifj3£?ds^arj, For mi neeuuiit of Kattia^ Note to 
stanza Y„ aborts 
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potion, nature should lie uniform in all its parts £ytd ope¬ 
rations. hutf on the cootmiy T we find existent a higher 
nature of men ami worn on, and a lower nature of agtimaly 
and plants, These are developed, posa through their re- 
speebye Ahubg^ and then ceaso to exist, Therefore, that 
doCTna is not true. 

The position of J^tfd&iirrjun [the found¬ 

er of a school or sect allied to the Joins- and Buddhists] is 
not correct, xv/.: that the yvui, matrices* in which different 
forms are moulded, nro uniform and unchangeable, For, ns 
the worm is transformed into a wasp, and the t^Uerpillnr 
into a beetle, so mu.h T under the control of their font mam, 
take forms varying in accordance with their previous fom- 
mQrJHy as they from birth to birth* 

Note.—T in? nollm imvlvtd in tin 1 dlml- li.-ro used, U uuivrmd» 
It S* a mbtuktift flpprfctttasiim uf the J}u-t uf a ortrtlu wasp tmerajt^ 
a worm, or pm1« P ^at b its tagga, fur tin? support uf tin- young wasp 
when Gist iLsichcd : and, aW, ihat of a *jN. <:k»s of beetle flep^itmg 
[is wEibhi a cmenlllir* for die jeuiio object, and Iheti cmdupfrig 
tile wal* in a c-nse. These fiujl* ba4 been noticed, and frena very 
itEUi]rally by uiL«riciirific olwTvvtK Tkk supposed 

tmoiformfiig power of those animus^ u ■is.-uriK-d by many million!, 
not only rt.'i i!iii6t3nitn i- oi lJio doclriuv lu *jtiertlion, 3>iit ll- prtn.if uf it. 

The doctrine of Ninchdi ttta&inglufan (£/& *■£#Qiuri?) 
[the founder qf an infidel or atheistic brunch of the £&i,g- 
h't/a School! is false, viz: that J Ah/ri, m the j-nVi-ucv [or at 
tlie approach] of the soul [ptiruJtan, rjrg^kL^ar}, j-, sponta¬ 
neously developed into bodies, organs, localities, and pleiLS* 
m> ai] d pain. J%ef is toere inert matter* and cannot* there* 
fore, of itself assume forma. 

r l he object of this stanza k, to assert the existence of God, 
in opposition to those who deny it 

XVHL 

* Supremacy for SiVtw. 

The Vnishfjai-a will £ay: How is ii that you assort that 
the destroying god h the creator of the world ? Has not 
each of the three operating coil- Ids distinct prerogative? 

Brahma of the sweet-seeuted lotua, did create the whole 
world ; j^tid the excellent Tishou preserved tho world created 
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The j^xpresFiGU 11 all the passions'* (c&ffiuuQu>&®rtrsh) re¬ 
fers, particularly* to a duai of sewn: m^kmn that 

which overlooks {or conceals] (lie impurity of women; ma- 
th&m {mffm) r that which prompts one to praise, as beautiful, 
the ugly woman whom he enjoys; rflkam (j^trWu^ that 
which prompts a mm to desire mi seek a w oman, though 
a he baa despised and rejected him ; vkMtham- (dfa^T^ui), 
that which makes one grieVc anti wem when he Jails to 
secure the woman whom he loves; ^mpyatfi {Q&n&£tuw) t 
that which makes one pine away, having no anpetile for 
food, when he huls to obtain the woman of his choice ; txi* 
si&iijam that which makes a man anxious for 

his family, in view of death, and to say: IIow can I leave 
my relatives? ami who will take care of my llimily when I 
die? Grisham th'ji that which makes a man happy 

when he aces bis friends, and witnesses their happiness* 

Some add to these the five capital vices t viz: lust p drunk* 
amess, lying, theft, inurder/ 1 

Note.—I t U oNGned, that the operative god, in all his varied 
form*, la absolutely void of thm psufftomsp and of ihcir appoaiios, 
Tlia, to the Hindu, is an argument, UnU God aiaimt reckoned 
aniijiig ihe created, oven in their hrovetrfy §mge of development. 

Ml 

Furfh*T C<m&*der(iifon$ } (n sA ow that Aim u a God who Pro- 
lutes Things, 

The whole world comes into existence under the throe 
designations of ht } dfir, it; and, passing on to its limit of 
col i Li nuance, is resolved [into JAff/rt]* Again, it is rede¬ 
veloped from Sfiiyt i [and thuE passes through sucee^ive 
courses]. Now, htuce forms [or bodies] are continually 
changing* some coming, some going, some maturing, and 
since Mdyei is mere inert, unintelligent matter, and beoausa 
souls do not know how to obtain bodies, and yet do esist in 
bodies through which they act—from these considerations 
it is evident, that God [Sivan] exists unchanging, and free 
from jnalamy and is the producer of all things. 

The doctrine of the Ldk&ytkar (■-<?* wrir^il is not true, 
viz: that the world hs not governed by God, but proceeds 
in its course by the power of nature; For, on such a sup* 


* 
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wisdom and action, then the Lord, wlio is free from 
cooperated with each of ihe*e &Ui lie, assuming the divine 
form of Gre^fc, which is difficult to he apprehended,, pro* 
duced, from I Viifu [the dpt development of the Female 
Energy], tiikkummu ami the rest of the four T and the 
fifty-one letters; and, by means of the pure leiku-s, he pro¬ 
duced the the mmtfrom, the twtmty-eigbt Akamam, 

the four l mam f and all the other Sa^iram. Then, coupe- 
ratine with the glorious Kwjiki, he produced, for the Vifjnd- 
na&Alar t bodily frames active powers, localities and merited 
pfeasurt and pain. Thea, by Cooperation with Aouita-if3yei 
he brought forth] for the Ihrafagrfktilar and the JSdtfa*lar^ 
bodies which combine the inti tie nee of evil actions [or the 
hanmam~\ ; also, their active powers, ami their tdeairores ami 
pains. The several forms assumed by God in the process 
of development are denominated sakatam (fm), material 
[—mdtjfirtipam (wxu/r&LJtb), material forms] ; and those 
assumed in the resolution of things arc denominated nitka- 
lam immaterial, spiritual 

XYL ■ 

Though God <mtam IFjfmnt Forms in the Work of Creafion, 
Me ts not a Creature. 

The supposition that because God takes different forms 
in the process of the development of things, He must be 
reckoned among the heavenly [or superior] production^ 
cannot be admiLtdJ, for the following reasons. He possesses 
such a form [or nature] as transcends all that which may l «e 
specified by lhe expression n here it k- ]t He has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end [as is the case with beings that 
are bom, mature, and die]; sta the existenco of the world 
depends on Him, and is not the natural result of htnm*m r 
m Hxe JRtnmandlhi assert, and as Tie does not take bodily 
forms in the sense in which souk do, therefore, He exists in 
the form of supernbou tiding ^ndnam; Ilk real nature of 
oneness [with SOUlsl is beyond the reach of human under¬ 
standing, except as He brings the sold into union with Him- 
self! and io struct* it from the VMottk the Ahmam and other 
Stkdrtsm; He is the incomparable God, to whom none of 
all the passions [desires, dislikes, ete K ] can adhfee; and Ho 
is the life of souk, which cannot escape the control [of all 
the passions]. 


xttl 

The Author’s Apology 

Though a work lie ancient, W it does not fulI t elucidate 
the three eternal entitles, it is not a good work—-a work 
worthy oftlcccptation. On the other hand* a work of to-ilay 
is not bail [b not to he rejected], if it dead) explains,those 
eternal entities just ils a ruby b not rt^jccted because wrap¬ 
ped in ft filthy rtsg r The truly learned will receive the 
truths herein set forth, without regard to the newness of the 
work,, or its defects in language* The scholar of moderate 
aUriinnients will receive it r if it piE&entg the excdbndea of 
ancient works, without considering, as the truly burned will 
do, its own intrinsic merits. The imleftracu, who never 
examine into the real merits of a work, will praise it, when 
with its friends \ and, when with its enemies, will ridicule it. 

xrv. 

The Nature 0/ Deity, 

The leading object of many kuki^ndnam 
scientific treatises, the twenty-eight divine Ahimam, the four 
and of various other $fi$timm T is to explain the 
three ctnrmd entities. /Wj r", Posit amt ffesam. 

Path* is Pimm (upil) [lJrahm] F Deity. The same is also 
fill]ed TaPSivamtjp ^Pan*). This Deity h the enligbtoned tench’s 
is neither purely spirituals llor embodied ; b not possessed 
of any material organs ; has neither nnatitbs ncu" names; is 
ever free from m alam; is one, and eternal; is the source [or 
power] of understanding to innumerable souls; is fixed in 
position; illimitable in its nature [or immense]; exists in 
the form of tfw'bwm*; is the lb mi of happiness; is difficult 
of acee^ to unstable worshipper^ but is easily approached 
by those who worship in the orderly course; and shines as 
the least of the little, and the granfust of the great 

XV + 

Oreaftan, hr the Ikhxhpntent 1/ Thing* 

Whm Ftmi-Satii coexisting with Tal-Sivam, 

S traduced me three oip&d [or operative] Satti, cubed 
WtAid-Saiti, Gndnd-Safy aml Kiriyd’&ttfi] the SaMi of desire, 
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gimc In tln s Ininum ; wbila mimj tit tliem 

h:iv& other developed form* for the tis* -f man, sta tlm mautiranj, 
ptifaim, pm^mrn, and rawing, whji-Ji le*t are tbe ftttv-uiia L.iu-rb of 
Uae Samtrit filpfrul^L 

'Hil- manrfront ah- ccnwideml inoidy ;hi ^rjimntkira of 
Tnftj? arc regarded, by the m™, aa all powerful, nud often m fesr- 
ful, 

1']jy /aziAciiu aw » iort of IiioiiiEiiUQtt-&tiitaUi^ like tnanlimm, 
,L ^ sti the h‘ rv sco of vnrtous imnUies on diftateiit occasions 

p J'Jni mu UJ Ijn* loM&ftua of aonla in <3 i iterant snitres of 

pcwre$ 0 L 

I ho thirty*™ T:iHnvran W- k^n tufEirundr e*pkim*! iu a pr- 
Tiaufi article iu Lhi* Journal They muititttta ita tranihl part* of 
tk L human body. 

Tho fivfl i "^ 1 nre omnbinRtJflms fit* portions of tin- other fit™ 

«irh kalti forming nn or^iiihui, or system of organs, jin,j hiivijio its 
spc-uiBo elfoei on ih» scd tnxonJin<T u, die Invi (J f frmtnnm* 

XL 

0H /InivmE, and the two Gn&nam. 

. A11 observances included in trtrikei, are aid# to this ncquiai- 
Lion of ijtidnaiiu To those who have faithfully gone throng 
U im stage* of mrithd, kirikri and ifikam, belong, resiK*tivePv 
tbc heavens calltJ^'ii/sfciiii, and tfarSa/m, The 

excel lent mtdntun is two-fbld. One y/irfnairt is ibat which 
removes i lie umAun which stick so closely; tU- other is 
:,,ll ‘ iin g 'fiiMtttn, Which never leaves the soul. The 
Slihram tisserh as the learned know, that the U-orucm alyne 
make known tbis 

XU. 

37r<? &!UTtts firm* .thick oxr Author draws hi* Materials. 

Mwkajj faXdwtfr, one of i he Gurus before mentioned 
L ^'J' Ifliinl the &nxi‘(/nilua-Pd^am. ITisdiftcipJii 

■ A^e?nfcwiipte a 1 amt r treatise, a common tar y tm 
that work, tu[hrJ A. * v*- iViatntt -XiJ n adrjriiig the I niatitifu[ 
feel of thosu Gurus, studiud their works with delight Coo- 
siihiring the former to be too concise, nud the "latter too 
voluminous, and believing that thev and the J&mnam Wh 
t<^u:h the same thitjp, and am trno,*i shall attempt to blend 
them, and present the whole in this my treatise of one hun¬ 
dred stanzas, the result of ardent zeJ and study, which I 
style Siia-Pirakmam. 

* F« ■ full eumuuntirm of £tut Aitm4, Ht ante appended to tliu ^ticK. - 
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X. 

The Subject of JUicramenfo contuiued. 

There are two kinds of which are named 

above, 

1. Kiriyfl- '■! nttiri{ Q&xjt? i cere many of acts [or fomig]„ 
This etnbmea the Sacraments of the initiation and confirma¬ 
tion of the disciple, called j /imuya- UjWi and vitEsha*{dlG& aj) 
{xftckti; in which iiinflAVam, pu&ri and yokam predominate* 

2. G^nm^vuUirk spirifeml cerGmony. This 

removes the soul from under the influence of the sbt AUuvA, 
which stre the eleven martfkpm, the eighty-one pa£hom 
words, the fifty-one fflmwm (ttcOTnrd^ let! era, the two hum 
died and twenty door pnrawm regions, the thirty- 

six Tattuvam, and the five kaki f and then unites it to the 
inconceivably excellent feet of God. 

The mantiram are those which begin at isdnam (fffraru), 
and end with attiram m). The patham are eighty- 

one,beginning with m^ma-mydpmE(sSQvitfAdSiurrtSQsar) r and 
ending with Om. The fifty-one w nnam begin with a and 
end with fak. The puvanam are two hundred and twenty- 
£>tir t beginning with kSWbkim («vr*hriS«^) of the Rid(rmr } 
and ending with andilil^i The thirty-sis Tat- 

tuyam begin with piruthui'U the Element earth, and end 
with the Siva- Ttiftum uk The katei ars five, beginning with 
nirirtif and ending with sdnih/dtMlham. 

It is to be qndeiotood by mis verse, that simMe£ the first 
shi^c of religious life, ts included in sama^a-tid^a/ that 
ktnkfji and arc included in tujfota+ fidchei ; and that 

the stage of gn&nmn is embraced in mridiiam (fitrmtBnB- tc) 
The last sacrament consists of instruc¬ 
tion respecting the attuvtf, ami the removal of the soul from 
tinder their influence, and, Wso, of the union of the soul 
with thu loot of God [bringing it into union with God]. 

Note.—T he Amvd y as hero presented, are to be nndewioad u 
belonging to the miniature unhorse, man. Thufl thry form 
of that omtiittp to which Attach** nil the fniil. or the good an d wil 
inftuonce^ of the mularn w hich, affect the front* and irtuke it necMttiy 
dial it dioukl be bom again and again, in order iIlse thb fruit nmy 
ha i-TiEeiu These fancied properties uro jmpposed to have a roal or- 

TDL. r*. 10 
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correspond with the five kalri f and ibw removes the evil 
accumulated in these iaku This is Punsa-dddtet) Mumm* 
l^tivo Instruction. 

Ngte.—H ie p^cMkiamm-nmrj h fwi posed nf the nuts of 
Olu HZtttrtvrptu {nkt&rfutm. Tbssa nuts are tui^ular, and ifaJumllv 
divirlivl into fivo fans. The n>nrv varies ns to the number _cf mite 
mi the string, ns to tike foAubf? <jf Witting the string and amiEEri&g 
the nut?, aim m to the wny in whirli it m uaed, By tlm* varying 
the form md u»e of tMv symbol, is mad* out, for rnr.li fiiee of ttw 
a «jmw (Q*uim)» prayer, in *bt purl*. In thk way, die Guru 
bring* to brtir, upon dir dMjile, the whole illumianting power of 
ihfisu diving dcvfllejiment^ the five mystic IriieiK, 

For an evpknjition of the jiqgfecjUifafY^ stfo note to Article 
VL in Vol. It tkf thLi Journal ppv 1&3-S4* 

3* OmI In^tnjetioD. This is iaetructiijn, 

with spiritual li^ht, r^pectirig thy three etefttal entities, 
which fire the fluUtance [or objects shndowed forth] of the 
jew ypi thtikkara n i > 

4. Mtiniitha-fufchci, Mcntel Ihstrueibii. [This is a process 
of intense thought and feeling, wherein] the Guru thinks 
nod feels lor the disciple, m if for himself [1 c . the Gun: 
meditates for the disciple, infuses his own intense desire for 
illumination into Inin, ami thus brings in upon ids sod the 
ligh t of pn&nam.] 

5> iSInst ruction by the tiUlimin. This m the 
process of removing the disciple’s doubts, by causing him 
to bear, meditate m»q t and understand, the Stitiiram. 

G. f oia-tiMtn, Instruction by example in Yoiam. This 
33 the process of removing the natural thoughts and feelings 
of the disciple, by means of axhflhvjhioj&kam 
CdMii), the eight positions and modes of meditation, and 
by giving the disciple success in nisltdei (&Ca«gg 4 _), austere 
meditation [which consists in the suppression of the Percep¬ 
tive Organa, and continual meditation on God], 

These six Tidihei are administered to the Pakkmiar, those 
prepared [for liberation.] The succeeding Titfchn is admin¬ 
istered to the Apakkuvar, the unprepared. 

7, Ai iittir^nUrJiri, formal instruction. This is instruction 
[to the J/jLiH-iuar] by means of symbolical diagrams and 
tigurco, usually drawn in the sand, or on the ground 
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pimMiruthi They are located in piraiirtitfii. and 

with the hxki in the head. The appellation Piralai/i&altir 
designates souls which were freed from the entanglement 
of the fraki etc., at the time of the Great Deluge, piraftu^m 
Though Buttirar (iL^JsJjrif) [ttmfrftfi], which 
belong to that class of the Piralay&kalar which hitvc-at¬ 
tained spara-muttii have bodies composed of the fatin', etc., 
jrt they are not so much influenced by their bodies as are 
the Sukal^r, 

The word Sikafor designates souls in the entanglements 
of the iafeu They are such as are liable to revolve [in 
transmigrating from body to body] through eight millions, 
four hundred thousand ymi {QuxaB} t matrices, in two hun¬ 
dred and twvnty fQurpuvanam worlds [or locali¬ 

ties]. They, existing in connection with their mafa/n, take, 
from time to time, such bodies as their kannutm demand, 
either stulq^rinim, gross bodies of flesh, or su^Jcuma-sart- 
r aw, subtile bodies. 

Thus much respecting the different classes of souls, 

TV hat follows respects the TidrJia] Sacraments [which are 
for the illumination of disci pies#]. 

1h &3ddiii4Tdehn\ Ocular liuftructioiL In the administra¬ 
tion of this fitichci) the Guru, like the fisli which transforms 
her spawn into beings like MracliJ by looking at It, fixes 
his thoughts on the truth [to l>e Imparted], and" opening his 
spiritual eyes, and filing them on the disciple, consumes, as 
with fire, the Imtimm which urn accumulated in the disci* 
pte T a uttui'd (j itfgiaiff'p Thus, he liberates him from the In¬ 
fluence of his three mo2rt% ns the moon is freed from the 
grasp of [the eclipsing dragon, or imaginary planet]. 

2. ParhotHdchd 7 Manipulative Instruction. In ilm pr*> 
ccss, the Gum takes, in his right haud t the paynthtUbjimni- 
ros4iry t which is? the embodiment of the ptujnctit>ptmmn* 
sadangkmn (u^^utSjfmrt^rnsm^ the five-fold formula of 

i jrayer, which is composed of six parts* and places it on the 
Load of the disciple, ijpr the purpose of removing the uu- 
favorable influences of his accumulated 7 Consider¬ 
ing him* now, as iliummated within and without, the^Gum 
touchca, with his right hapd, tho porta of his body which 


force, though the influence of the kalet, which are develop- 
. merits from mCnja, is broken, then, the soul may attain to 
the state of the Vigngndnakalar, hr means of that gndnam 
wliietj prompts to say: I um P&vmam B rah in; 

£Jro, by the yeUaffi-obs^Vtincea; by rnn n iydgam 
[the fourth stage in Bruhtnanical life, the ascetic abandon¬ 
ment of all worldly affections and possessions]; and by 
p&am [QuamtS), the experience of all merited enjoyments 
and sufferings. The term Vitpu/minakalar signitics souls 
freed from the entangle meats of the kaki, organs developed 
from mdyei, by means of vistsfifa-gndnam 
which prompts the soul to say: I tan Piramam. 

Nj'hTR. I irinitlq nvm* jrrmiti, haughty, Tlif Author hccris to 
jwe it to ilesiguats ilmi state of mind wind. result* fr"m n partial 
iaiiiaiii<n into the mytferles of gnthuim. Thtr soul* here spoLen of 
virtually stand where the Vdisljnavji Gtiirtit do, who nialct- m die- 
tinetiou between tiio a^nuu of God and that of tfa» soul, in their 
higher rheology, imd hence can consUtcniljr iav: 1 nni lirulmi, 
Tho author obviously aim* a blow at liis old companions, the Vifeh- 
nnva Brihuintts, in thus associating them with the partially enlight¬ 
ened Stiver (££#£,' it). ' * 

The organisms of the Antvsaihdsivar* the Attuvitfriurar 
ami the seven tv millions of Mantimr, art? developments from 
VmtH [the highest, or first, organized farm of the Female 
Energy of Deity]. 

Those souls are called Pirg^kahr, frbich shared in the 
gps&£ destruction at the time of the Great Deluge. These 
■ also are divided it.to two classes, viz: Pakhnar. the pro- 
pared [for liberation]; and ApaM-uvar t those not fullv pro- 
'ti i j^wfiwar will obtain grace at thoir creation 
[ 1 . e. will be bom in the state tlmt will lend them into tmo 
tjndnam]. The souls [of the latter class] which secure their 
union with God [tdyudidiyntn] bi- becoming prepared for 
the nunotal oi their ftwx arc said to attain jfitrr'u-jimtfi". 
But those which remain under the influence of their maktm, 
because only partially prepared for liberation, though they 
secure the invar [or grace] of God, are said to attaiu apurur 
mr<«L The number of such' souls which have attained apara- 
timui, is o»c bun tired and eighteen. These are actuated by 
the AttuiUesnrar, mid carry on their operations linnw.Tf, 
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Tlie Mfjn^nanaknlar, the fim of the three clasps of wmls 
mentioned, are distinguished info Rxkht m r those 

prepared [for ilhlrmnmbu], and AjxMtstar {,qu&gtr,i) t 
tho unprqiareth There is a subdivision of tile Puk/unro^ 
via: those which have obtained jmrti-mutii (ujtQpjijSji which 
nre such as were \h their last appearance on earth] com- 
p]etoiv prepared for liberation from vniktm T and, const- 
quently, obtained divine grace* and s^yvchcLiijam. union *.s- i rh 
G<* t : and thorn which have obtained apatn-jnutti{jf 
which an 1 finch as were but partially prepared for'the re¬ 
moval of mylam t and are still under its influence,, though 
they have rnenived divine grace. 

In this latter class, are farther distinguished three varieties. 

1* Arii&atf\imrar These, having obtained 

divine grace* live in the possession of the TattuvutO of ftt- 
i/idaivtmi the Illuminator, and excm?e the divine preroga¬ 
tive of dispensing grace [divine instruction] to ihe world, 
[Such are Crmhii.-s, Gurus, etc:,]. 

2 . A ra r ( jytl 'I 1 hose are souls wii ich 

have attained* through the grace of God, to the Tatluvam of 
tmmn [J/tipwJ-irtm], the Obscurer, and net m lords over the 
operation;-* of dfaUtf-nrfkftu 

3. The seventy millions of 3Fuk$-3fiwtimr„ These exist 
in I'uikt - 1 'd-iVd and are rendered operative by the A(fta h i7- 
titeumr. They arc of two kinds, flic first kind consists of 
thirty-five millions, which exist as secondary agents [or 
powers], when Sivwii, in the form of a G«ru t bestows grace 
oa the St da far. Tills class obtain madchunt, heave] i T at the 
time of the Great Deluge. The other thirty dive millions 
exist as secondary causes* when Si van, without the inters 
veutioii of a Gum, grams grace to the Vi^^ndmlxdar and 
Pkxif<i^ikalar, These, on account of their zeal in the axar- 
eise of their authority, obtain muddmm after their creation 
[L e, in or after the llirth in which they first appear]. 

The AjwJckuviir of the V^nandfiumtar are destitute of 
any definite shape, like souls in kti-a&im. Their proper form 
is that of dntu^imhffL They continue to exist entangled 
- In their maten, until they are prepared for its removal. 

* 

How does a soul attain to the state of the 
When one has not acquired the true (/n&ntini [by the regular 
course], mid when, consequently, his kanmam remain in 
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Gh&ut Fhp-Mw, fairing pasted from the utiaJow. of the 

PurAon; suit,-, through [In- jihituttophLi: symbols of the urns 

nfld llnttigli die iljirkiini, doubtn. and tortures of ^iW, into die 
regioft oT pon %Li. IIu *ih* ihinga si* di«y are, and obtains a 

Iran-farming view oflnid Ur 1* tliu> ultimately pn-jiand for jnti- 

imIs union with (inj. 

IX. 

Jfaptrting the Three Classes of Souk, and tint iSv'twi Social 
Sacraments, 

There are three d 88868 of souk, viz: Vynmdnaialar, in¬ 
cluding nil souls under the influence of only one milam, 
dnavam; Pirahn/dkalar, ail those which arte Vet entangled 
111 two Hialajn, dnavam and kanmam; Sakaior, all those en¬ 
tangled in the three mahtm, Sqavam, kamnatn and m&wi- 
Souls possess these mafcm from eternity. 

God eifecls the destruction of ptisam ft e, the influence, or 
entanglement, of the and causes $,tti T ia :m to shine, 

in tlic cajBfi uf uKi66 jiiflottg the w i hich are 

well prepared for it, by rising and shining in their hearts as 
the sun of yn&nam, In the case of those among the AVrt- 
laydkalar which are prepared, He will make the two iru lam 
to recede, and gntinam to shine forth, by revealing Himself 
in IIis divine form [ in a vision" In the 

case of those amoiig the SaJmhr which are prepared for it' 
God will appear as one of themselves [L e. as a human Guru? 
and will do [will lead them out of their entanglements] just 
as men take wild animals, by means of animals of tkei A iud 
trained for the purpose; and this lie will do by means of 
the seven Titfehti (yd-ro^), Sacraments. 

These seven Saeremcnlsare: Sddchiuadehei{mL^ t L tB , 9 ) 

Ocular Instruction ; Parisa ^Jtei Manipula- 

tivo Instruction; Ydsoka-Gdchei {*,***$,.Oral Insirne- 
tion; Sutim-tujrhd (emmipspCm,), Scriptural Instruct ion v ; 
Mdnath<t'fidcha («<r exrfCm*), Mental Instruction ; Yofot. 
fiddni (Owr*ytl«>w) t Instruction by example in 
Avutbri-tidchei{fjsq£$iRpiLmr) t Formal Instruction, The 
hist named is of two lands: ieuiyt-'vuttiri, instruction by the 
use of symbob; and rjn&n&’vuUiri, the illumination of’ojwi. 
noj?i, which removes the soul beyeud these symbols. 
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* nf the ttAgvfl taing y&ried m* Urn discqde adramm These 
four stnma result in a fifth or* more properly, condition, m 

which the soul bn* nothing to do but to guar on the -pl^ndr of the 
divine pretence* awaiting iix transit ink* the immediate presence of 
Deity* with which it wilT ever b the most inthniEO urul delightful 
union, Tint four stages are denominated idrifAri, kmkft^ 

And tw&mm. The Hmd wasting *!age is called mak&-priLtum 

(iHr^rivid}, 

Eicli of Unwo four active stages has a fonr-fokl division, the parte 
of which correspond, in some respects, w ills the principal stages, and 
are mutinl amjrdingly; thus; JimiAci of sarith* i, JliWiri of j.mfAW, 
jpfflttfH of jftiira™ of *wrifA«7 *ir^Art of AVrAtri ArWAri of 

jhWJtfi, and so on f through the whole. There no- *peeiflc rigid ruk« 
Ui guiiu tin- dinriple through tiu^c suceesHVu Https—rnk* 
which intend to every pjutletdnr in life, from the time Ami mode of 
rising in the morning,, cleaning the te« j Lh* eie M up to lb- mud sacred 
duties. A due observance of there rtilf-i though the ^uoc^svn steps 
in any one of the great sUija-*, will bring the soul lo uueof the luav- 
enB. f/fKiiuiwi of tart the i je*uEts hi the Ijesivcn cnJIecf tdl^lvn^ I he 
filale of bdig with God ; gnArum of kirik** r in rdrujwfrn* tlio sLuLo of 
bung in the form cf God * r/Tjitrhir?i of yd Awn, in s&mljMuu k the 
of nearness to God ; and pnfaiam of yudnaur* in fiSyurAcAfifain, the 
Hate of union with God, 

Sitntfrei signiti^ Ak/ory, anil k nearly synonymous with Pnr<^ 
mtm* Hence, this ±ir>t fitu^e may b dcnominnld (ho Pur&nfc, or 
LUtoric: some one of the eighteen mat jPurdaafn k ihe prindpd 
bx*k to bo regarded in thkstogu, Thk coatee sockdos the common 
U-mpIfrikrn ioi^ and nearly all the common idol-worship of the coun¬ 
try, It wt tin 1 frtvpula if tdolatry of India, 

JCirtlr* nuram drlkn u The* is eJso philosophic stage, m which the 
disciple begins to look into the principles mid modes of the dmne 
operation Hie Linyam i* the symbol of Ood’a mode uf operating* 
bring die emblem* or* as is claim ^1* the embodiment, of the two 
divine Elierghx, the male and fcnuk Hone*, this singe U *JTtio- 
thiiEfi denoru mated the Lifi^atn^mnc, Thai symbol w the chief 
external object of worship in this -jLagcc The service* of the dancing 
women belong appropriately to this stage, and to lirUrti in cdl the 
four stage*. 

FU-am rJgrdb^ m*fii!ohW, 'fhD k diarioh-rb:^ by n 

peculiar course of dreamy ixieditotioii ? and a c c*tie ol^- rvnnn^. -Botne 
of the JIqjHj, mediLators* in eadi of the four atug^ and panietilatly 
llu>^! of the i/^biw-aiAgH^ titv the ascetics who dialingukli [3icniR k lvcs 
by various self-frrturcj?. 

fffiilMiii uicaus fflulnt It is rhe ami the nanin ui 

onct> iralk^i^s the nature i-f the stage. Hi® disciple hna now Wome a 
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Sixrire the proper attainment Qf’gn&nam [in the world] 
lie is the crowning gum of the Saiva School, who has gm- 
eKiuisly taken me ns his servant He is the lord [or head] 
Of Mnntt/irtr (ng^rj), and is tile gloiy of Ttrupentrfladum 
[the source of the river Pe n id n ] which 
is saturated by groves, and the tops [mountain-tops] of which, 
capped with cool, beautiful clouds, send out their arm-like 
flag-staff^ so as to intercept the moon in her course, 

VHX 

The Subject of th is Treatise. 

T shall speak of Ab'va-sioSntam {a**a>Bfoirip&) [the Sal va 
system of doctrines], which logins where the VMam end 
Hie subject of my treatise is darkness to the heterodox ■ but 
to the orthodox it is light. It is mcosurad [established! 
bV the celebrated logical rules. The things [included In my 
subject, God and soul] are not one in the sense in which 
gold and golden jewels are one, as the ( u minotaS) 

assert, because tlicir natures arc different, Nor are they 
contraries, in the sense of light and darkness (and therefore 
the Mtjiyatathi and the Viisesiukar {caeuG*. 

cannot la: right), Ibr the VEftam and Akamotm both 
teach the doctrine of *WAc hiynm, the ultimate union of 
Gffli and the soul, Neither are they one, and vet opposed 
£ each other, as a word and its meaning, as is asserted hy 
lytk’inyun {unpaitAust) and Sivatihmthi {Stmr fo stim ■ for 
Sivan and the soul are as different from each other as the 
soiujd of a word and the substance represented by it. We 
therefore, cannot admit the doctrine of mBdcham (GW^™)’ 
absoqrfion into Deity. But it [the true doctrine respecting 
bod and soul] has the beauty of atttmAam [i e. unity in 
uua.nv, or out ness- or union, with perfect individuality of 
whuih ib ]jkf j the imdi'TOtandinrr ^suiting: from ilio 
riiiion of soul and and like tho vision bud through the 
union of the sun [-light] and the eyes. This store [<m m \ 
i/ia ™ j ]S obtained by menus of writhei, Urikd arid yokam 
JIS praejiber) in the Vrtftam and Atamarn, } 

Xdtjl—T lict |weuj)iiridfc« of tin* pavera! SdiooLi mention'd In ihU 
aiiisizii will be mere fully explained below, 

llivrr^ ^ four grtitl of is Jjfr. prt^ribed bv the 8fo- 

hri7r ^ T% of study mi d of dluwl obaeiriito^ die 
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di>rn + the form in which Shnti give* wisdom. and final liberation, to 
mmk A'ffnPfui And Id* Satti are but detclftprocats of Stvau and 
lik Satii, aihinted to the work of Kjurilual illviminudoEi. Ufc 

ami FtR liw s'lder brother, btilong alike 10 the Sima syiirm, in 
ttIiiizIi Sifiiiii is considered ja^ the Supreme GixL In tb-ifi 
PjV/j ^r i* lLu g^ncmtafi and god of providence; and JEbwJaji, tho 
fpiritEial regenerator, and god of wisdom. 

JTffnfan pom^ 1 tinier represented! t wilh tunny eyea, Argua-tikc, 
indicative of hi- AQ-wottig power, the son of tfndnapw- Jhit he Li 
usually figured as a mnn with dt; fcwU, or feces, nnd six hamk ; 
which fniHti id symbolical of lus character as the poAw^w of tlie *ix 
divine sittrihui^ A* such, lie ia called ^rtwndra ( dw 

Six-fecWI; :ih.l Jrakrjjirm the Possessor of th<S bii 

attributes or ps^diim 

TL 

?9ie I*dme (TtinfJ u&O have Authirihj. 

The follow ing Gurus Lave a right to exercise authority [in 
religious matters] over uh. viz : Adn£iltirtir< 3 n P the lord ciutm- 
barium [or guardian minister] of mount K*iyil&$a*n («#dL 
wherein shines the g! ory of the God of gods pivun] ; 
jShtid tkumdran. ono of the disciples of the former; the im¬ 
mediate dLscipItii of jShtiai&uifldmn, who obtained a revela¬ 
tion of the true r/ndncNJi* mid descended to the earth: the 
gr^at Muni PaTafjnchothi {uMg$Q&xfi)j who was a disciple of 
the last mentioned Qn&ni; Afti/kaitddft, a disciple of Paragn- 
dmihi, w ho obtained im insight into the true who 

lived at Tiruveri 7 i.fi -Afafl iir / Amnimtt ( 40 w^ of immor¬ 
tal fame, and the disciple of Mcyk<md&n; and the divine 
SnmpuHtar (#u^i#v) l possessed of glorious spiritual riche* 
and jioverdhding benevolence.* 

yh. * t 

Tht Author*# Adoration of hi& Guru. 

I place on my head the glorious lotus-lite feet of my spir^ 
itdiu Either, Sftirci^idm-&mpantar 1 im*jq jw# cau 
who came into the world to enlighten it, to cause the manv- 
headed &$ma- Vtth&m to thrive, to cause to prosper the de~ 
seen Junto of fiardmm- JAr m if*t f (usrtifmrpp t ai| d to 


* Thk Ui 1 Gum was trtir ftuE-kw'a trarbvr, f A ch* uf llril urirn^. 

IS 


TOL, IT, 
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was produced by the union of Si van and jPtirjxitia (uvttj£\ 
[hk His eves, like those of the carp,* extend to 

the two shining earrings, are beautified witifred and dark 
streak's, ami disdain to be likened to javelins. His secre¬ 
tions [volition, diserimimition, and action] flow down in 
torrents. His Jotus-like feel blossom with the flowers of 
J ptdnatn, and are ftdonugl with the bees of Muni? p. e. Munis, 
or devotee?, swarm around his feet, like bees around the 
honey-yielding flower], 

V, . 


Invocation of Kan tan. 

I meditate on the two flower-like feet of Xantan (zlpar) 
[iShartefa], the son of Gitfinam Llrwj^SSjgi], begotten of Si van; 
who rides < >n the bine peacock, jis the general gf the wealth- 
abounding gods; who gave Instruction in gn/tnam to Agas- 
tijar skilled in the various sciences, in the’ Vitham, and in 
lie YtMnghno ; who hurled bis shining javelin, and by it 
pierced tin- heart ol the giant iSnntn removed my 

native depravity, and cleaved the mount Kiramvjncham 
if ihi; and who enibmtcd the beautiful breasts of the 
sylvan maid [Fafli («v<^ his Sattq besmeared with fra- 
grant ointment 


, The r T y ; : rr ™ ;i y? i-hUcu [/^i, jsaut 

i £J* tr) 1 1 ajwilj u\t mum \ sitm ^} p am i A t/mrvu nm (^*,7 -i •. 

“*) [-ItWria]. The VlMngkom, which fire eubordiimte 
Ta supplcmoniarr to tho lM aBj an? via: Sibhci 
sciertiw of pmnuridatioil imd nrtktiLation; Ka(- 
i*^ 71 a far religions servlet:: \lijdkarnnam 

grammar; tiantusu prosody j NiruS- 

tn?n I a glossary explitnatoiy -.f tlie olacure words 

:. ml phrase *which occur in the 17 Khun ; and Szthtiltxm 
[£an$, JyOf. 1 'sha} 9 uaLronomy and astrology. 

Notbj—A m/uw p iJib ^s.iiid, or-)Atcr di'-v^opefl, e.f ^iv-in is 

in tl L .- ElbcJfr nmhricigy, <>,.■ LTO-I of W jir t sod th . .rmiuiTitkTof tW 

i d-^rmF anuus*. Tic »the sp^iiii defender cpf tin- TMIui^uS miI nhf-r 
Buu in the pNfamptiirai mtem t he* u-fsduiei-bo^ U 4ii- of 


* A li=l i, CypfiuHj fi EuhrinlitM 
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in accordance mth their kfinwnm, find which she causes 
them t< > experience. Thus,, *he takes the forms of fiver Sntiis. 
A gai n t she app^airi?, ms the &ttti of StitMfium, the lllumma- 
tor, mi tier tin? title of ifanrlnwjni imQirp£rt& -fi); m the 
Safti oi' AfaTfixuran, the 01 sourer, under tho name of Afutp- 
mrt* [wG[u&& as#) ; nud i \3 tho of JMtiran, the Trans¬ 
fer! nt r 3 nn <kr tSic tillo of U >><" • ft_; -cc). It is in th* j sc fonns 
that she possesses the mentis [or three maternal causes] called 
trinta mvl'Cni (Qwff&&B) f and mdWfo (imaw), which 

nre • ssentinl t » the existence of those bodies, organs, locali- 
ties, and enjoyment and culler \\\j- : which [belong tv souk, 
and] are either pure, mixed, or impure. She is one, t hough 
she assumes ill tie rent forms. She is over unentangled m 
o:rgniihmg because she cannot he touched bvpfsam* She is 
the seed, or the [instrumental] cause, of the effects of the 
five divine operations ; and she is a participator in the picas- 
urea of Si vans dance in the region of the resplendent ynd* 
nam f which is earned on lbr the purpose of removing tha 
sorrows of the world. 

The invocation of Said snqpeeds that of Si van, because 
the latter, without the instrumentality of the firmer, cannot, 
conduct his five operations for the purpose of giving souls 
Patti understanding, and mtdti liberation, 

Notk.—[ t b3iou.1i] 1m> borne in mind* llint the five operation^ 50 
often uwnttnini!, arc orighial production; pn^rtntioii; irprwiuc- 
ti- i3i ‘Vtiratina ; itlimiiiuitiotn I , ’«t tWi; w^rks JL^ity lias appro¬ 
priate ferny;, which > owtritutc tEie five operative g<>L* T vii ; L'mlmi/i, 
YUhnu, Si van, and Suihdxuwn; kr wtiyiti the diving 

Eutti, as vfo have seen, tatrf her eurresponding fornix 

IV. 

In t i^cutibn of Fill iyfir. 

In order that my treatise may be useful in ducidatiiig the 
three denial entitles [Deity, Soul, iEutter], and lbr the at¬ 
tainment of sdxfuelirfuytvn (&tr\LffrBiuib) f union with God, and 
licit it may l>c free from.poetical blemishes, in High Tnmi], 
and that J may escape an y carnality tin it would prevent my 
completing tho work; I meditate on the two beautiful lottio- 
like feet of the elepkantdhctid Ka^/mi/u [PtUiy&rjj who 
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ous; ami who giacioualjin theformof gnfcumi who 
tkuce^ ill the presence oi A7tin.- m.-thor and nre- 
seircr ot the world, and in the regions of spirit [or ethereal 
p jjsiceJ T while the gods praise him; and who wears in his 
long, tangled hair the garland of 1'ragrnnt £wi<&j (©jirer^s) * 
the crescent, the Ganges, and the serj.tents of luminous gems. 
These things he does in order to pat nn opd to the sttccea- 
sion of births, which arc s-> difficult to 1 m; removed. 

Noti:.—T he true iJi-a --f th- r--jm->-■ atatien ..f Shan 1 # iWiag, is 
tliftt he eatoitmtei with hi* Salt! in pHbmiing hit nbmoprinle 
wwts, ]]e h litre Chiefly referred t o «s the Tmiwftinnor, dun onu 
Oi Uw fire operatm- mult whi«. biminoa it is to cuniiMie the mu** 
iwtuon of things in ilie niftterjid un [von*, or to destroy jm j rc. in>r 
'Ini'- - - r-Mt whin hi-- is a» the ^ s- lf-lumiinjin.;’ au-t jh 

etiibofiud in pawl, reference > had to die hfahi-st of tlm five opc- 
rutiva gc-ds, iFu/Aiin'i-au, tli.i Uluiniiuimr, nr Gni.v-gtver. Sivan» 
14 hinglnl Imir, 1 * art-1 tk-iinuimoulj. with which it is interned,all have 
!l ' din p*l in liU nirthologvad dmi-nena-; vet, to ih.- mitL*- 
IM they-are H-miH. -ant ejuilwh, poking te hii prerogative the 
highest ->f the Triad, * 
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Jtu-ocateon of Satti. 

,1 P ul on ,^J the gracious flowery feet of the mother 
of the world, who is the divine And, Vho gives to ?0 ,il« 
tlic glorious form ot harness. When God willed to pro- 
dtiee the world, she existed m the form of Pani^attf, tho 
Ingia-st oimmkcd form of the Female Energy. While the 
. understanding of fioultt remains obscured tit their native 
darkness, their lain mum still mica ne tiled, and itivs^ndnam 
not yet made to sbme upon thorn, then she exists in the 
form of Twthdna.&Kti the Obscuring En¬ 

ergy. Jchch&ehth is tho form in which she determines to 
ojmnitc oh son In, so as in lend them onward to their deliver, 
ance from their corporeal bondage. Gn4na-Satti is her form 
of wisdom m which she takes cognmmcc of the 
merit and demerit, nj souls, ami imparts grace [or influence! 
accordingly- iGri^Satti is her tbmi of action, in which 
she produces tor souls the extent til bodies, the btobs orvnna 
the localities, nnd the enjoyments nnd sitifbmigs which are 


* A fl] J K>doi of 







SIVA-PIJUKiSAM. 


I. 

The Bene fils obtained by unripping Pi]Jiy£r* 

TXJjumSATED ore iho intellect? of those servants who 
constantly meditate on the feet of the dephaatrfuceti Kanu^ 
pothii from whoso body, luminous with ywhmm, fiow ? in 
abundance the three secretions [volition, dLscrimUiatioii, and 
act ion] t and whose great fury destroys the pdsamjun^\e^ 
[the variema entanglements of the orgtmbnia] of the worthy 
devotees who worship him in love, presenting the eij^ht 
kinds of sacred flowers with fragrance attracting the beetle* 
Such persons w ill have no mind to remain under the con¬ 
trol of their sinful konmanu 

Hotr.— 1 Tlie .gpnerrf meaning of this figurative or symbolic rep- 
nsifttatSon of Ihe gracious influence of thb gi>h will be readily 
tmdetwtood + Tbg A* voice, like *wcry ether iPfni r is entaagled in his 
own jnnful organism, as in a juugJa. The god whom he waraliipA, ia 
the fltiting or operative deny nmnng tli| diiimu imianirttioLtf— pnv 
pg&titig in Ids ptf^bc^ds the mmbfrunknt of the two Jivin^ ufficwDt 
du." malts rtjul the frinnl.-, Urulvr lm gidiuoft, which is 
compared to that of a mighty elephant in the jungle., the diadple u 
led un frum siiigfl to stage’ and b prompted to loot forward to full 
and final deliverance from all his cntaaglemcntL 

The eight kinds of dowers* which are to be offered w in lava/* our 
an lit or ei] drain* in a, mystic u&iej to moan a not kLLliug,, or the 
avoiding of tbu tilting of life ; the subduing, or fu pprmd cm, of the 
eeuw#!; patience; mercy or Snmiiics&; ^nAnam^ wbdom \ pen an lx- ; 
truth ; meditation.* These things are to be observed by dig devotee 
while performing religions rites. 

il . 

Invocation of Si van. 

I place on my head and in my heart, bow down to and 
worship, the lotusdike feet of him [Sivan] who is self dumb- 



&nd the human organism. Those who would know what 
philosophical Hinduism ha, in its fhndmncntal principles, 
will do well to study this author, especially in connection 
with the two previous, treatises on these subject^ in this 
volume. 

This treatise is composed of one hundred and one st-unaas, 
which constitute the only divisions made by out author, and 
are marked in the translation by Roman numerals It has 
been thought desirable to give* in the translation, the entire 
work t mid os nearly in the author's manner as may be. The 
manner of an author often reveals much of himself and of 
his times. We have, here, a iMr specimen of the style and 
manner of Tamil theological writers for several centuries 
post. 

Explanatory notes are frequently subjoined to the stall- 
sqia, but only so fir as they seemed tteoeSsozy in order to 
elucidate temis, and to render the full meaning off die author 
manifest. 

Several stanzas at the commencement of the treaties ore 
occupied with prefatory matters which arc more in accord* 
ante with the taste and custom of oriental writer^ than con¬ 
nected with the subject which follows. They consist of an 
adoration of one of the gods, invocations, the authors apol¬ 
ogy, destined to disarm criticism, etc. Three are retained as 
worthy of notice, both because they furnish a fair gpedhima 
of what is common With writers in the East, and because 
they contain allusions to facts and notions which ought to 
be known* 


* 



INTRODUCTORY NOTB, 


The Siva-Pirakfitam,. Light of Si van p is comparatively it 
modern work, being only about two hundred years old. 
Tho author, who is usually styled Umdpathi Awriyan * 

was ono of a class of Vuishitava Brahmans 
resident at Chillamburani t a maritime town South of Madras* 
widely celebrated for its ancient temple* These IMhmnns 
were distinguished teachers in the Ymsbnava School of the¬ 
ology, The author became di satisfied with the teachings 
of the Yethic School* cspaioliy in reference to its modes of 
philosophising as giving no satisfactory solution of many 
problems respecting Goa* the Vnil, and tho universe* He 
embraced the Sfiivn philosophy aa taught in the Mamam* 
Laving thoroughly studied the doctrines taught in the 
Gndna-T^iluLM* and the Stva-G which is an an- 
thoritotivo commentary on the former, he wrote three trea¬ 
tises on the aamctflubjects. The principal one of tho three 
* is the Siva+Pimittkami The author proposes to give, in this 
work, tho higher doctrines of the Saiva ays tom, in a form 
better adapted to tho nso of she Hindu scholar or disciple, 
than that of the two works above mentioned, one of which, 
he says, is too concise, and the other, too voluminous This 
work h\ perhaps oftener quoted than either of thoe?c; yet 
it would uotj probably, be considered as quite so conclusive 
authority, on a disputed point, m either of the other two t 
and, especially, the &i a-(jn&n n-ZfUftofli g which is the basis 
of alk 

The Su ti*Ptf<dii&uji is written in a less difficult style than 
the more ancient works; and the subjects arc presented in 
a more lucid and evommon senso manner than is usual in 
&i inihir works 1 n Tamil, J 1 i« °f 1 l 1 c best coniinciitcmos 
extant on the Akumum -doctrines respecting God, the soul, 


* Art- II in iM* mhmn? 
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LIGHT OF SI VAN. 


METAPHYSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL IKEATISE, 
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m 


tmtr'ijit birhfftiit' e. Hereafter, a. prince called Fiyiidilsi, bearing # 
tJfc- umbrella* wii3 laconic .-Wbi, kins' of ^ Ln^- 

From which it appear* that PiyiultW wi* Aaoka 1 * proper name; 
#nuil tr U worthy of n-ninrk, in proving. that in the inscription found 
"in. si block of grantto at Evraih, tho name La mitten Pv^uAuo, with 
tli ■■ dicin' vowels that iLi'voijip.inv tits woh] in the .JfaJofrn^rira* 

I lirtVH- n«-vor met with ike wfiule of tlm Pali oriLrinal of the Mute* 
Impart I mi tho verbatim etf mil* from tlju works of Bnddliaghoea^ 
who lived in die fourth or fifth century, which occur in the. Barman 
vendem, a re- sufficient to prove that tint look w m written subsequent to 
that period It was probably cu!tipilid several Centura* suteeqnciidy, 
for the Atkilmdm. feuddiinghoeifi'a commentary-' a referred to as an 
old csLetbjkhtd wart, of UHqu^iiotinbk authority. The author mani¬ 
festly eon fined kimetdf to extracts from Irtiuks, for his authorities, in 
rooking his compilation' for in one iiLitanee lie does not, adopt an 
addition,, though kumd in the u JatfrAiJiakalkb, bccauw it is not 
found in ahy other part of t\m Athahitl&J* Had he admitted un¬ 
written tradition into bis work, lie would not lurve rejected & state¬ 
ment in the JalOj because that would carry with it higher authority 
than any thing unwritten* The remark seems to imply, also, that, 
when he did not draw his information from Lha PitaAapa f ho con¬ 
fined himfielf to the Athuhitka. 

The tinsnsi, Mit Hdankhr ^ Mgmfks an Ornament of Flowery from 
/tfrihhm, Jin ornament, which cooni* m the second member of two 
or three ether names of Buddhist books m Ceylon; and mhlh> a 
tiowor p in Pali UMigL% though tin- Sanskrit mala signifies! a gatlfunl 
The Author says dint the virtues and glories of Gnut-ama adorn ike 
work like cronincm*; and hence the mmev Tiro reference to fire- 
nntLs* show* that th«- translation vrw menfo into Borman, after their 
use was known in Burmak; hut St proves, nothing in relation to the 
Puli test, for die liunne&e tnmslntors lire not scrupulous in die Sr ren¬ 
dering A hyperbolical ffoacription of die Himalaya in a Burnian 
version of the B Wntoru, niys that the dorian-tree* grow there a* tail 

puErns; while the dorian is molt indigenous north of die Strait* of 
Mdaixa, nor cultivated north of Tnvoy. In the Puli text* the word 
rendered dorian is sriti, identical* probably, with the Sanskrit 
the indigo plaht, 

In closing; I would remark dint the Poll names m this letter arc 
spelt on the principle adopted by Tumour, so lk.nL the defences 
between his mimes and mites show a difletoneo in iho original texte 
from which we derive them. 


* See /enivud Am. Or. vuL iiL p. 5* 
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H. On tub M a la le n>j \ ila. 




Sai xh&rt war Ar. 20. 1852. 

Slxc* writing to you List* .tin- tirr-t number of iho tLinl volume of 
lib* Journal h$a readied me, hi wliidiy concerning the J/e/Wt-nyurri,. 
you my : “ The uttcutkui of tkoeo in a altuaiiou to isvertijratj j 
point should be dtrattnd to tin- inquiry whether or not ilia tost 
tmnikU'd hy Mr. BanuvtL is 4 Else If ah cuMnaL” 1 read the book 
iiuimr ram aga, nnd hare am rqgaidetfk as a compilation from 
the Ptodvtjxt' and Bu4tf utglioe&V <»iniueiiiary T the Ath.ukuthh, from 
whkk Mr* Tumour tra&filnled a brief life of Gautama, publuln'd in 
die Journal of the Mintk Society ofJlrn^il, in 1S3E The Mi/a- 
IrHWifu b a Barman trunalftlion from tin? rail, interspaced with 
portions of die original tttrt; nuil wherever Mr, Tumour baa given 
the hast from which h& truncated, the two am preeLsclv dike. 1>U 
expands? in the English irau&lfitiouii were to be anticipated, when 
made ft™ different rerriom, by different pensgiu, in different coun- 
(ri«; hut no dmcwpniwi^ however great, are sufficient to prove 
that the original text wcw not the same. Fur example, Mr. Tumour 
tran^lat-.o, Soui the Fall* the Sr*t word* of Gautama on attaining 
3hid Jhahood. tbu*; “Perthruling my pilgrimage through the eter 
&ity of counties existences, in >^wi have T imrexuutinglv sought, 
iu vain, the artificer of the abode (of the pinion?), L e, iba human 
frame* Now t O artificer, thou art found, UetKefnrtlL, no receptacle 
of hq filial t thou form, thy frame* f literally ribs) broken, tJiv mlge- 
polia shattered, The mnl (or mint!) omanetpuiari from Eabi% to 
^genmtion (by iiwumigretionji has untulitlaled Use dominion of 
the passion*." Tin: Hftine words, in the tramlntjub made from the 
Btuomttj read : “Boodh k.jit living to himnd( 4 You have endured 
the misery uf the whole round of iran^migration; now you have 
nrrh- d nt infinite wkdom, which I* the highway to nfinihilotiou. 1 ' 1 
Mr. Tumour, translailnt from the Pali, render? Gautama's La*t word? 
toll*! “Now. 0 hhikkfius! I iun s*k>ut to conjure vou (fpr the knit 
iiriiO: perkhuhk thing? an? fciraiiitqfy; without pn^hutinatiou cam 
In anuUier place, lie days: ** Qualify yoursebvs (for 
nil. Un-Fin),* line rendering from fholhinnon read? : u Ify beloved 
the *f;^e of biting lend? to dettruction i do you rememl^r 
tbk, do not forget tiik 3 ehnrgo yon,” Mr Ttimotu- giros the Pali 
teal of both these i^*igibolh art pre*orred in die MtilalavpmL f 
and they jigree wiif l eairli uthtr perfectly in every letter; thougfi the 
Ecglbh have tittle in common. 

Von remark on page 100: “ According to thia, Pyardfrdia, or 
Piyrwlitfii, w m Awkak ffttherj* The Pali tml of tills pjuwarm h : 
Ammte Piyiirfiuo na$ui A'umaro chAamn ttuitpcUea 



vn 


Injir-kenr. 

Manuk 


knik (ffkt). 

Maranmiu 


Knmflilli. 

Mitylmr. 

*Si mark 

Kjiteri ( C\Tmrm), 

Moolis* 

Rrtli-k^un 

HjiiMuagar* 

Moash. 

Sivri-bi*snr. 

Kiink 

MImuL 

Skottderooo. 

KjL^jibrt. 

N adi. 


Tftswik 

ISigLk. 

Slim 

Keupni. 

O^lsJik, t 

Smyrna. 

Klinrpiwt 

Oorfk 

Soviet. 

K hartal. 

Orta-kgiijv 


KIjoocixks. 

E >.-lLJiLSljllk. 

TeldrHijlgh ( ftedoeto)* 

Killb. 

t H^juk 

Tcnnloi* 

K^nieb (/f^aiUra}. 

Pern. 

Thtrapia. 

KcKfcVii-kiiluk 

Phihultlph la. 

*Tocftt 

Koom-kRjHTOi 

Phtiina. 

Trtbizonil. 

K- fthit 

litwm.hcK»kp 

Ttirkiwmli* 

Koardbekiag, 

Ssbtmja. 

Van. 

Ku rb kilE^ii. 

Satonhai Tftewrfotiim). YtfciT'Khvu 

Kutahja, 

Somalia* 

Y^tii-fc-HY. 

fjiodicta. 

Sa moe* 

Ymjgbk 

Afapnttia, 

SatnsootL 

ZeLluul], 

M ninth. 

S&uilukju. 

ZiLletu 

Mflbialiolu 




Si-nipjuL 

Ttmt, 

Tattem. 

Toyman 

VrJjQiL 

Siuiijn + 

&?gl]OlllQEL 

Sl-uLUs. 

SrKTOODhj* 

TimieL 

Yun:Jiutah + 

\v&yL 

11 'Ze'^kiL 
Zu'ilupp 

Vcrtonoi, 
\y-i:hhi r 
YeghivapfC;. 
Yeghififitk 
Yep JV 111 . 


_Y - ■ - pf" PtriOtiS. 


A^ii^rilri;.^ 


Mimoog* 

A rnpngooin. 

Go^LiiiLinu*. 

Mflrjn*=. 

Amitsiti, 

Hagiip* 

Mariam. 

Atulom 

iJniji riartsooHL 

. Miknul» 

Antross. 

Hiirooliiin 

Minrut, 

ApHWghdUL 

JIovagiiiL 

Murocs. 

ApLuv 

IforfianuesL 

Mugurdfck 

Aproliirtil* 

Hovisp. 

Muiclinar* 

Armiiveni. 

Hrip^imeh* 


Ar*Kmiig. 

JsraeL 


Aiajmkrnok 

Kapriiil 

Partoogtaiiraeoa. 

Aredifc 

Kosbnr. 

KLibU*. 

Bodrofi, 

Ktivc*rfc, 

XYapinn. 

Bogins. 

Khoren. 

Rapocl. 

SUA^ 

IVrtad, 

Khonrov* 


Krikor. 

SoiHOOeL 

Pifoobi 

Liwon + 

Sju-jl 

Crarabed. 

Mudiera, 

Sarkut.. 

Ghoagao, 

tUL, IT. 

VFftgi> nTrim 

Sif^pais- 

id 
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J n *h f find, in general, the truii*iinnnt3 not mentioned nlwave, to bo 
sounded ha m English. The eoiuhinjition th due* not occur: wlum 
therefore ih*se htturs itcw togGlhur, iln-y hfb to be regarded g* Uj- 
lotiging o? dsJfifh'in fiylbbi^'t, and eneli la to kavg its- own proper 
touud r e* g* /VfAt p pronounced AWAr. 


3. jAtfptt. 

The accent, thifih is slight, U uniformly on the lust syllable in 
Armen inn proper 'names, and nearly in Turkish All the other 
syllabi ts should bo uttered Ml\% muf with equal sireoi of voice. 


4. Jrry/Avma 

Names which have l^n long temtlbr to English and American 
reader^ and have thus become aikgiic^ed, not to 1m difflngftL Such 
flm CimsrantliijpK Smyrna Scki, MityJoiic, Vio.imedin, Phnsddphia, 
etJr, In bet, ‘wbg for tlie rawii part < Jreek names, they do not 
strictly fall within the ruh-a abort- gmm. in the following list, 
Greek names are dijUngukhed by being printed in italics; other* 
which* in compliance with usage, main a EpcUing ^xnewhui vurying 
from the rules given above* nro nmtktd by rm asterisk 

Ihitli the hppflndrel Jistn are given nn!roly zts a specimen of the 
nuiuiH'r of ippfftog the rules. and not by any mmm m complete 

li±bi of Arm enian and Turkish pftaper imilli** 


Adfijb&w* 

Adalia. 

AdriaMtpie* 

Aikxfc-kjirti-bis^Jtr. 

A^n. 

Ajdilk 

Aintab* 

Akdiisseir ( Thytttim). 

AL-'dLfbir, 

Ala-shakir {PhUmlfl- 

jpAiii). 

Aniivfa- 

Anffvra. 

Ambkir* 

AimidL 

Arnaoot^euy* 

BaghcbejiiL 

BaMh 

BaJukener. 

IteiajiJ. 
lhuudir. n 


Names of / J iWr, 

]>;L]ldLLN[|!L 

Bfitam 

BebeL 

Beylerbcy* 

Ikrgamn (Prr^amoA. 
B^luklash. 
Bin-bir-Mlkkilu 
Bitlh, 

Bir* 

Boloo. 

BcKKlltTHHU. 

nioujidt. 

‘Bonraabat. 

Brotisa. 

Betiyuk-deraL 

Chnnnk'kak^i. 

. J /no;^c E 

3 kunirdesh. 

Don id i. 

Dtfbend. 

iiiadm* 

Dmrbekir, 


Eebroladiiti* 

Erzi i'lgj'ag-. 

Eiiaw 
Erhi-h issar. 
B§ld-^roiibtid, 
Enderniftlj. 

N jrfifti ft*. 

Frner. 

tuuduklii 

GalaUt* 

Gtibiin. 

* ^ghi. 

Gemlik. 

deyr*. 

GeiiiEudikhanek 

Guruiu 

Gim^-husor, 

Hum eh. 

JLijilar, 

1 l^s-keuy. 
i^en^x T 


* 
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I OEiTjlp£iKM'in OF AHMBN1AW AsD TtfltKIHI TkOPEK Nam£S. 

Qrtvr&mtvf [Jr AW 23, J0. r s2, 

r * ■ * 1 ( ' * * . . \ 

hi tSie abb lull nto'UEig of finT morion. Srwt *prm" ft CttmstitteG w:« appointed 
(i-u^ruL- L.f Mr of Stimuli and niytuU). for UkD pom* of pn ^nii- 
B r-y^t-hi Ilf fair*; far the ^kIIs^ m En^dilJi of Armptuali i iDO I'ltrlUhSi pcnper 
iirtici'-.' - ihi- tilin'L‘ fjbj^rt lo fircuru uniformitj in thi* thing, m laic t'»m- 

iKi.rbi- .l'li'ELi uf ijnisiirjbririwi tii Unitftl Swfea. 

Wr. |mvi- oxxnmtfkkn .1 imr UiA JUJ-I [ herewith cncEra * capj of Uic rub* 
hiAe c^lIi >i iI-I'lL w bidi v'jo may be Ln.tenali.Hl IB iixMmiii3i£. 

r a|L Ct DvW'HT. 

Tha following system is proposed for dm spelling uf Annemnn ami 
Turki.-b proper mining with Ihumiu lelterip 


Ip Sohrmfi f/ir lowr£f* 


n :li in /ffr. 
f to n in /rrf?p 

i ji% in matekim* 
o to in fiote. 

ii iia in waif* 


iV jss N in fifctf* 
oo to in inodfl. 
i?i its i in itff. 
c m u> the French frx in ptu. 


AW—Serirn of the :dn>vc eitv bttt Ajjpicnimmii'jng ta fcho vowel- 
«f>aTti F duHgnnl tu bu espres-ash A T tuut o. t- .r *■ vi m| b\ nrft not 
quite bo brood mid open to the wrrit^nomling English *MJcwk sU 
is strictly -i diphthong* tb(i iJcnietilB of which ant? indeed the sarna 
with xlh^o Ilf otir long !■", but are n-u-L so do^'ly united in prominent- 
tbm This become* evident, when wo hear rtn Urietrtal attempting 
t-ii pronouno 1 finds wonls to JWJcj ifeni, cto* f7 uiAAninMinn names 

h ]m■■- 1 ropivsotited us above; but in Turkish words it eom^pofldfi 
more oifteLly witli the French « jw in aim The s^uml repress ltd 
by fi » more exactly Unit of the French r in b, w* T elc + 


2 . rtf' tA* 1 CVwob ti nftf* 

ff niwap hlldf to in im?d. j cA aa nl thmr* 

$ jis in iuh, | -h as -s in ptwtfu* r- 

(7A imi! M nre gnitumls. hakviiny tio ton^poodmg^> u i 1 ^ 
urlera hi or Fn^suh. r Jn& former h^uiUle* die mooum 

Qnvk v, an^l tin? 1n.tti.ir but Liotls nre deeper*. 

C H to b: imct only in ncmneetion with except in word* that liav.i 
become anglicised wills a c in tBctn. 
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Then men, devas and branding rejoiced, and adoringly es- 
cdiiimed: • Xaina taiya ilKta<m>afo nraAato somma sambutMha- 
Bt/a, 1 * L e, ’ Glory to this UbjnmvaL worthy of worship, per* 
feet In knowledp.’" " J 

nicy then asked him for instruction, ftm] be preached to 
them the MularnuU, because, he said, it was best adapted to 
the degree of knowledge possessed by his bearers, 
IhtangtmcLMivjasi and PtnangajifWiangasi, the two creators, 
saw the glory that enlightened the ten thousand systems, 
and reiffiis to the Buddha to make Inquiries, ]£& pjjjj them 
that they existed at the beginning, before men, and made 
tlie world, and that their merit was great. This intelligence 
was quite new to them, but they received it with great joy 
and worshipping the Buddha, expressed a desire to be like 
him. lie replied that if devas and men wished to he like 
him. they must make his image and worship it. 

When Tikkhsggft was about to take nirvana, men, devns 
and bramhas requested him to establish bis religion, and 
“ he established it for five thousand years, and appointed, as 
Objects of worship, the Law: the Church, and the Substitute 
for Buddha, bis image." lie then declared: L1 TTo who wor¬ 
ship the Buddha, shall have great glory: he who worships 
tiielj w, shall have much knowledge; ami bo who wonhii ,s 
the Church, shall have much wealth and pleasure,” 



‘3ft **» “*"» f U* BWmnw tt. ™ 

Sff* I . u *** "Offer, rn flu- first Prtv-Ji: -1® 

Thu a dm iwtelUM^ k tl* Lfliri of Mru.u. triflsUuLi from t h, BowL 


•«**«• of W“ =» nsei SaiMteil f .W,i r width raorr nmcml.lr 4c- 

hutGi itei ; wtolfl ilie v«i ao ma, jd Kdl iu wJ i ax Samkrit u mors Led Us 
uifi ugnincatiiju fp ftw, jmiy 


* 
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Passing over several other episodes, the SuvarrLa-kalpn, 
or golden age, is reached. At mil time, u beasts spoke the 
of mem nnd whom the trees were questioned they 
made answer/ 1 In this age, lived Tikkhegg&, the son of a 
king, who, when lie was tour thousand yeakof age, became 
a hermit, and dwelt two hundred ymm under a butea-tLee r 
two hundred more under n shoreu-tree, two bundled more 
under a banyan-tree, # and s*o on till he had made the circle 
of twenty-five diffimnt trees. By sd Mental for live thou¬ 
sand years, in these twenty'five different placts/he obtained 
infinite knowledge, while seated under the last one, a Ikwh- 
afmua fotifolia.f 

11 At the instant of becoming God, he exclaimed with joy: 
4 Anr'ka jWi / 1 i. e. f Not one more mundane birth 1 

Then the devas and b rumbas saw the wonderful glory winch 
illuminated the ten thousand systema, and all assembled in 
llie presence of this most excellent divinity, and said to him: 
4 Thou who excollcst all devus and bnuuhas, wlmt is thy 
name? 1 *My name, 1 he replied, 1 is Infinite Knowledge, 


■ jb*in$* tfutftn, Pali ni^rpdTui^ Smlffit n^n^'< Sunoinllan <Trtii&fr 
iifentifj ike tns! tmiL-j which * i aihjuiu was jwrfip:* vA mib (k binviii, 
Uit LluiL hi l'iiii u lirf.-ij, Sanskrit lIh- irtiukl, F*cum frUrrinm. kii--ra 

tLc Buddha -Miiii | |j> tare immediately pfmihfu Gautama* *-«* wricci^ un'Ivr 
a fanvrnn; anil tlu t^o treos Jin- nlwinvR dUlhpuJjfifl in the Imna- 

Latkit*, ne well as in tlko Pali ttri- In jtTsct^f. kowora, the lkaddMsLN ar<? 
avi very |Hirt k-ukr, Fitti* r&rdi/biu* w fliiha-titnlLHi for $k pipnl tltfuuj’buiit 
Uil^u Proving tkw] u regarded with tfqnnl TCflcntimi* In n vflliigm mV 

1 ifi:«*:!isi nollTnnu N a t m to wWtb Uie Tilla^era jmj “[-ecud lirruvr** altfw^u * 
; liiru turner bftfofri- Ktu ii Out it* native tiolt-iraliir kwwiutw* in wliich it 

iJa-'i UnrlHj frnlrt thn M<fr|nii At4t|ia^>. Ul llbC m-ullLlw. U-f llwj IrRLWrttkljf, It 

id needy Irknlidll with tfr*n-iptinfii *4 Jfim t amj, lLki> ihat, itruj^ 

nx>ka frum lit' hnuKlj>, n kida nalef th* gnmpd, and b«win' trunks ^ ktnpi 
M Ute parent; a pawer id ifkirii tli° |i>i emiJ j* wholly d^tituto. eIk-ji^l I* 1 * 
in ^ nHMrWblii n iiiMiraer by Ihfl lfekDya& II Fa-Huh)'* di~;cri|jLu»Ja of 
tku Lrt-u hi: wiw m Oejlun 1*1 oimtl, ii Va* plxiU'i a K fm tJ niit 

pporitit ip CrttttSUW Ib BmUlwini UiuJualjlit arid la jdaialt-d iVru for it* *hode r 
ne thy konyu i« at til® ERirth. 

t BuhJuuwhU laiijoiii ofiffli %iet^i in [ho writing of thr liudJbiM^ ^ d 
ipned trtMi Six nr m«vtri caclnfu^ agt^ when *VdTupT4^Air. lunff yf 
wua pwair^ down ihU feiaid, with U fim nf iM^ht himclird thenfllHd ™ 

rB'idiiu^ Uw usiiuth rif Tavrij rim, irtr wlUti st|j->Thui«nn. po»'<T h U»CJ all hIirm] 
itill, anil Tn>tili! rnt WOT* out farther. Hie? kin.^ w^nt on at T-^vny - 

jKniflt, ihc fp i ih» K _ iumI foonil, ill a jtucAtt.iiJiiiJ ft bntJe box 

contnlnk^ ti uwiii of Gnulnntn. 


*n,r riiTl ciliarnet^r UuU Twmmt nJul uthsm mvfrr hr n. r '-T r \f ' 
in ir Ii U H jiiHihiM -ritiRu lij dmdiliar ^ *> miwlly uiijecwtir, hp 4 

ll JlL T*lT LJFVil lllML. i J £J 1 11 Hill i.UiiNEI'J' 





Buddha/’ lie redded their expectntlo m> and became a 
Fmtycika^nUdhft; which L* defliied : 14 Om with power to 
discern the prist,, tho present, and the Future, ot the fclugfe 
' kalpa in which be appear^ in dletinctioa from a full Bud¬ 
dha, who has all knowledge uf all kjJ|*as* 

After cue of these FiatyokiPBuddbaa had appeared, they 
gradually increased in number. 41 In some Wpss, there 
would be une f iu other? others three, in others ten, 

in others a hundred, and in olhers a thousand* Ten thou¬ 
sand kalpus and one hundred fluni&nd aa*ttiikhyey&a uf years 
hail elapsed, after the appearance of the first Fratyeka- 
Bndtlha, when a pious man was l\om on earth, w r ho iu his 
various Lrunsmignitions had met with eight hundred and 
twenty dive thousand Pratvekii-Biiddhiis* lie retiicmbered 
his former strifes, hut could not mmmerafos the number of 
Lkties he had been a king, a i*>or man, a boast* or an inhab¬ 
itant of hull. He said: * A hundred thousand rears of the 
highest happiness on earth are not equd to the happiness of 
one dav in the deva-heavens; and a hundred thousand yearn 
of misery on earth are not equal to one day t>r misery in 
hull ; and die misery of hull is not enumerated by days, but 
by kalpaa How shall I escape hell, and obtain eternal bliss?* 
lie remained Iu moditatiou unceasingly, and when he saw 
his parents give rice to a Pratyeka-Bnddha, he thought to 
himself: * Bow often, in former states, have I given away 
gold* silver, slavey buffaloes, oxen T elephants, and horses. 
These ofthnQgs have no power to destroy births* They aro 
external offerings I will make an internal uttering, f will 
present my body a burnt offering/ He gave away bis wife 
and children to beggars, and offered himself a burnt oiler' 
ing to the Pmtyekn-Cuddhcu After eighty usaiikhyeyas of 
years, and seventy knlpas more, had passed away, he was 
born again on earth, having often, in the interval r 11 made 
the living offering; and having met with two bundled and 
eighty millions of Prntyeka-BudJba5, H lie lived a hennafc, 
xtu^nLmg the sacred sentences, fluid at death went to the 
hmtnha-heave ns* 


wL*t\ |l|fi Pali FittfacAr would have liei'n iintn L 1 deriTt it from prati, 

H aridfAii, rum?, i,a. imm uf ur ih it. Kt-minsil 
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other: "This kalpa has endured very long Indeed 3 md yet 
no one lias appeared with sufficient moral jxwer to brlW 
It to nn cud, as we anticipated- Let us destroy the wor Id 
by the element Are, and. after these people have died, the 
next that come will Increase in wisdom and virtue,™ Then 
they made the sixteen bnunhndsoavens for a place of refuge, 
:uici created m immense ck^b&nt, When it held in ?ta 
breath, there wm neither raiSpor dew, and the whole earth, 
was dried up as if it had been burned. a Then men feared 
death, and nn impulse was given to the law of love and 
compass ion ; so that w hoa men died they ascended to the 
bmnlifr heavens. 

A large measure of the element fire was Infused into the 
palace of the moon; the sun could not keep its place, and 
Cfijne in contact with the moon; and thu burning sun im¬ 
pinged on the planets tiU the whole universe was one entire 
connagmtion, and all was burned up below the biamlia- 
heavens, Then the elephant breathed out, and the min 
descended, and extinguished the fire. 

The remaining portion of the volume is occupied with 
stories to illustrate the gradual development of moral prin¬ 
ciples. from the smallest of meritorious acts, up to the period, 
in which there was sufficient moral power hi the world to 
produce a Buddha. 

After a hundred thousand kjdpas had been destroyed by 
fire, the orphan, who hud been king of the second deva- 
h cave ns, was again bom on earth, where the people were 
still ignorant of moral principles; but he possessed so vir¬ 
tuous a mind that he kept himself from taking life, from 
theft, from adultery, from speaking falsehoodf and from 
drinking intoxicating liquors- and at death ho went to the 
bramhalicavcns. 

When more than ten thousand kid pus had passed away 
since lie ascended to the 1>ram has, the soul of th e poor orpbajjj. 
who became the first deva of trees, was again m a human 
fonn; and his sou astonished his relatives and friends, by 
talking when he was first born. They exclaimed; u He speaks 
tlio language of grown men. He is a remarkable child ; 
much is to be expected of hi in. We will call hiui Pratyeka-* 

* I hfrro Atfrptai Ufcni San-L-ril fnnn /WyrJhi, httStiae tlw wnr-l tai bean 
Emg^Lnwil, and it in sitiikeirabk to havo iwo funn* fur t fee anmo WOnL Glbcr- 
VOL W r lfi 
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wfra sick, and the creators said to each 'other: 1 The sons 
of'ilitj world arc sick and dying, tuid there are none to assist 
them. It would be a good thing to make planets to prevent 
their being entirely destroyed."' Then they formed palaces 
from the font elements, and set them with the planets within 
them in tho zodiac.* 

At this time, all men lived in t*iuse. They eat, drank 
and worked in perfect harmony; and they soon began to 
kill animals both, of the land and water, to support life, 
tt p or tliere was no one to teach them the distinction be¬ 
tween meritorious and unmaritorious deeds. 7 ' 

When the two creators looked on, and considered the 
mundane world, they were alarmed, fur they saw that men 
at death, in consequence of killing animals were conceived 
in the bodies of brutes. Then, by means of the four ele¬ 
ments, they attached intellectual births to various fruit-trees; 
and persons who eat of the fruit produced (pidren with 
virtuous affections. From this period divisions arose; for 
some men had evil hearts, and some good ones. After men 
had become very mime tons, persons with good dispositions 
were very scarce, while the wicked abounded; and knowing 
not the dhscincticm.it between good and evil, at death they 
went to hell “Hell was not'crested by any one, but was 
developed by unmeritorious works. The lire of the angry 
mind produces the fire ijf hcil, and consumes its possessor. 
When a person does evil, htf lights the lire of hell, and 
bunas with his own fine. A wicked person causes the deeds 
that he performs with the six organs, seeing, hearing, smell¬ 
ing, tasting, feeling and thinking, to impinge upon himself; 
which at all times and in :dl places produces hull. 71 

At this time, there was one good man, on orphan, and no 
one would show him hospitality; bo he took up his abode 
under n luu6 hopeu-tree, where ho wept because he was 
friendless; and ultimately he became a hermit, repented of 
life sin*, “knew himself/ cultivated virtuous affections, and 
at death became the first itevn, or guardian spirit, of trees. 
A few others obtained BoJEetent merit to Income devas of 
trees. Ip 11 the great mass of mankind wont to bell, and were 
consumed in lUmcs. Then the two creators said to each 

- --— --- 1 --— 1 f- 

* Hire tin - .vtrnlOE iml rimr- ef Uw writlT Hppmr, Aslratof ramimuiai lit 
fe in iu mOcti lam -Pith He Jtiirnu&c «* i‘ m Enwpt in llus ikrfc mm; 
»nU He ftagrmn litiiV main:, vfen thuj OV-t il»- hnfownpn, w pncKelj lt*> 
mine Hi Hint «69 id nil Untjliali books an iiiWogy. 
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the fi-qt and legs wore while and shining like diver, fjc 
tirska were red with the Mow of the ruby, the; Lead resem* * * § 
bled gold, and tho mint was like the sapphira-featliei^ of 
the roller/'* It* length was four hundred and ninety thou¬ 
sand miles, and it fed bn airand water* On its back thry 
pltwcd mount Mom, and put it in the midst of the ocean* 

1 /Mount Mfffu sinks in tl jl: ocean seven millions two him- 
droil thousand miles, and rises the same above it, in height.™ 
'! I en they made the twelve *%hb 5 the moon, and the twenty- 
seven lunnr mansions,! Next, they created the sun, and 
caused il to revolve around mount Mom to give light: and 
for the moon they made a silver palace in the form of an 
app1e-lbd!4 14 1 fair way up mount Meru, they placed the 
iirrrl deva heaven^ and on the summit Tavntim, the second 
deva-heavens. 

The human beings then grew, and had three children* The 
woman took great pleasure in tho male, a ml watched over 
hi in, but had no regard for the neuter; and the neuter became 
envious of tho happiness of the man and bi-s wife, and killed 
tin- mail, AVlon the woman >nw her husbaud dic T she was 
unhappy, and took the body and laid it in a retired ^pot, 
alonc F whore she daily carried it ib od p until it bad completely 
decayed. After the body was consumed r she placed by tho 
Bpo^ a piece of wood, and set it up for a monument; and 
daily carried to it food. The woman and the neuter died 
in turn, and the children [rented their mother as she had 
her husband, but neglected the neuter. These three chil¬ 
dren bad thirteen children of their own, six boys and seven 
(pH the neuter not being continued. These children, when 
they observed. diiicretit ammal% made various exclamations* 
which became the first language of men, and this is stated 
to be the language of Mngadhkg Subsequently, the people 

* /Wlki'uj fUcti talk 1 *I ihu bltie jnt; ,bi^i mfltr U iU proper EanMi 

llMllil', 

L The iDWHBBdf the cif tim .rmIIm art- tLi- ■amu in FhJi ns tbtr Jirfl 

IH-fkrit,. Arabu' jihJ iSfi i k F t ho nsunes of Lhi> {mint mriJi^incH aijm wiili 
tiu: Btiiubib bui tMi*r frwtu Uu? Anblt. Ilirn'evert thu ivohl .whidi 
an toiJjrLsm or ItmJtr tamafe*, j atkJLh^a ¥ Etaiskrii is jjmtuiljh- of 

feitiflibkr oriym wailn tiit 4M4c ,/j^, nfttiuif, uud tEus fTnbruW 

m\>\ , iftarrar; tbttljrfl CrtGrdit* cFfTUUcoLiitr in brr u|qtiLiiii, drfitm tln= 

Hebrew *nn§ in tlh? plural* by *lhe twulno iigiu of tfau* 

t A inpifHvrin. 

§ Tin? *jnratrujn* giim jirr tmt IW£ 
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elyHiqntiS WiLb a nature for existence—const thou. devise any, 
wuy m which they puiy repeatedly die* and repeatedly come 
to fife again, and not live ticq tumidly f Ttl After considering 
the fmbject eighty dour thousand kalufLs, the man < s under- 
stooil tho mind of the woman/ and said: +J If from the 
three gejmuT natures, ami * the four dements, a raaie } a 
female tuid a neuter Ik* created, men, generatioh after gen¬ 
era thin, will inctv-ttHC in wisdom, and will ha aide to put an 
liisl] to the beasts/ 7 When tins woman heard these words, 
she thought he had spoken well, wail pleased, and remained 
silent. After tho two had remained together for a period, 
ihe man went and brought the four embryo elements* to 
the woman* w ith as muck of the element of glory! ua a 
groin of nxustard-seotL The woman took the embryo ele¬ 
ments, and prejKuisjg them with day and brittle worts, made 
three human forms, ‘ u ox:c a neuter, one a female* and qne 
a male. She inserted the element earth, to give stability, 
the element lire to give strength, the element water to give 
beauty t the element air to produce joy, the faculty of see¬ 
ing to distinguish forma, and the faculty of untiiyLanding 
10 know setmlbns. 11 Finally, she inserted a disposition, or 
nature, lor spirit, which, produced.grubs or cuLcrpEllutef in 
the aldomen; which iu ten months brought living human 
beings, male/ female and neuter. 

These human beings soon became sick, when their crea¬ 
tors consul ted together* and decided that the seasons coming 
all together w as Urn cause; so they separated them, and gave 
to each its appropriate period. This afforded relief/ but 
they w r ere thin, and then the rice-plant was created for them. 

Afterwards* the creators thoughts “These people of ours 
have nothing to mark time. Let us prepare for them some¬ 
thing to distinguish days and months/ 1 Then they made a 
large elephant. +J The body was black like a black man, 


* F<jut AAnr^ti, WrtiwiL vbat i* to be, 

f Thu" PalL wmrd i* «, "a- birti f drrivo fr^rfl ui, T am ant mnfUcnfc of iihe 
rctL-kfin^ ^srxjn (ji thin void our of that of 3 bo pnwJing onto wtfld. I liaro 
jm 5 veF rut‘t with cltlltr, twfor^ and tL^| iLEc ei^pI tjii.Wl«'i4 by thv cuitiTinjL 
J It bt a pumulur ir^KrttiticiP with ffre Ekrrarae, tl»t tS?u tool from 

m !i n at rii atK in thu fuftA rtf, a hajfcterflj, Thw rt pr*tf»dy wliiu Use 
iatu] of the 'hnth "AiflUUfE fbd BOCttUU, wluun a ntAU flptrtA a tajm-rlly 
apnea^n! abaYt r 3* if mitig fniiu lbi s mmtih tif ttw doert^ed.'" Hint 

lbr Liruuk- and tbL- Diiniii* -r' bare kfc drtwti bm a ruiniuuu uryin, ia pWcj 
IvVouJ dmibL 
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devour the liras and grossest* Thus frying, she took earth 
and brittle worts, Mid made two formfi of various races of 
miininU, tlio one male* tbeothqf leiiiak-.' 1 Slit? next inserted 
in the hearts of these forms a disposition, or for exist¬ 

ence, nod a grub or caterpillar weft produced in each; and they 
became living beings* To thtae animals she pave names 
which ore Pali; and 41 things the language that existed an¬ 
terior to the first of the liuddhas: but^ when they appi^red, 
each one spoke this language, down to the last** One hum 
tired thousnud species of land-amuials, and seventy thousand 
species of fish, are said to have been created. These? ire 
creased in individual, by himdrodtf, ami thoumnds, and 
tens of thousands, until they became exceedingly numerous: 
and, in eonaeqneaoc of their devouring the herbage and 
trees* the earth was almost deluded of vegetation* Noth* 
ing came to flower or fruit, and the woman sought ami ub- 
tained with ditlicuUy the odor ol ! flowers on which to subsist 
“Then alio said to herself: *TJiey arc a*ioEiudmigly abund¬ 
ant I They have eaten up tnx^ and bamboos, flowers and 
fruity without leaving a fragment What shall 1 do? It 
would be a good thine were they to die t and afterwords 
coma to lift; again/ 11 Thus she thought for eighty-four 
thousand knltjas; ami after they had doped* the dement 
lire produced in another place a mule* lie? name was 
atingtyiflmngasi, When this iijau saw the difrlirenL an i rinds 

S ^ing to mid fro on ike earth, mid enjoying themsdves as 
icy chose, he thought to himself: "*xlwasc forms are of 
One mind, and enjoy theiriRelve^ in each others society. Is 
there any Ihnu of temg like rnyscllT He went wan tiering 
about, and met with the woman. When he saw her* ho 
i Irew near; but j=he, ol >s<:rv l n u h i rn a j 1 j mooch p said : 1 W hy 
dost thou come to me? 1 lie replied: J I come to mttke 
thee my friend ami associated ■ The woman continued; 

1 Host tliou wisdom to devise one thing? Without flint, 
tlioti'canst not become my associate/ The man answered: 
s Speak the thing that is to be dune* and J will consider it-' 
The woman then said: 1 These forms created from the four 


jWi tfPt|f.i puliis Ba»m p*ri*+, L t- * Tlun, fr<ui tl*® 

mwt fire, II hkjUr -n-.v. Jffirtltwvif Hi frtiMbeir plaft.'. -?<**' wo* 

ikw- tnnw ojf tire nuJ^" 

/ /■ah? dHt uoi ajipcir &p a Fab in, WOiPbV SarwknC Dirttiiun, IfuJ it u 
pnnuncifi In. I'ttli, craijiuim<Mi Jib* the fermitll In Saftiirit hj li* 

m^-rtioa uf n fcelwmi tltr root ml trnpmif irm* 




hundred thousand miles- From the water a vapor began to 
aim^ T which flffcerWtthls fell in min. Thy dry reason dried 
up the rain, and earth appeared, width increased until it 
was two millions four hundred thousand miles thick. The 
earth had a disposition to produce atones or mineral^ and 
thd! ores of silver, gold, iron, tin and topper applied, to¬ 
gether with Lbe various predooa stones. On the gold ort\ 
tno first appeanmocs of vegytulioii were seen, in lira form 
of greeu mucous slltnc, or bi^cworte* which were folio wed 
hr the gras*^, and by the other pknts of the vegetable 
kingdom, in sueoessiori. 

The four elements had an. inclination to produce living 
beings, the first of which were earth-worms arid maggot*, 
the product of earth. Air gave birth to numerous insects* 
tire to fireflies; and water to innumerable wsterdnsoqta. 
These ft nimiik had life, but they lnul neither understanding 
nor spirit For an asufil-Aytyrif of kalpHB, they eontimied 
to be born and die, when they began to i acreage slightly 
in intelligence; and, after an equal number of kdpfts had 
elapsed, animals with bones first appeared. Still they were 
small, the largest not larger titan the grub of the wevil that 
cats the ttroca-nut; their bones were of the size of fine grass- 
stem?-, and they were quite destitute of blood. These Con¬ 
tinued to be horn and die for a thousand asankhveTiuj of 
kali ms. At the tcmunaiiun of this prioj, the elenient 
earth r with the dispodition to jhe femliune Form, produced a 
femak who w els called Jhtangvi/ijasit mjast* Th h woman liveiI 
on the odor of flowers; and at this period die earth was 
so abundantly covered with grains and trees, that it was diffi¬ 
cult to move about, to lie down, or to ri&c tip* .Then the 
woman said to herself: 11 ‘Trees and grasses are very numer¬ 
ous- It is very difficult for me to come and go* It would 
lie a good thing for fee to create format and cause them to 

^ " — j 1 1 ' ■ “ — 1 “ 

* Sea Lbdlefi T jtp#f«||4r 1E_ 

\ Thi* Wnf: a neuter fritvn, t}n> oofuismlrr? «*raLur i* nuni? hr nOmei^ ™ p a*, 
ftii-ri*iA vivan, ih r fr#m % TumoW. ra\\t it BXi “ fcfeaUcnLnhlc pt-rwul" 
which iftn rtymtAu^r «vra* to justify. HrntMmztym ihr gnwirntmu. \*nr,. \*r m 
ihti that it l* th- Eiimjba umijjnuCHl hr it unit with Kwiulj-fttc ciplHifi 
nffrjU^L Al^thre mlhrcilT s»t« that the **-r cipher* of ■ oure, thi; bjgbaai 
mutkr far wludi Uwfr i* mj prap*f ih-iigupth^, miu*t lx> nuitiijiiin] hy 
tWNiEttj. Mkl that ihm pfTnIurfl. due JUjufred mA {*jHj tflfjjtutf*, 3l(tpiniU-'! U> |Im l 
iuilL cirtMUluteq un 

t The FfcU Wiiftl ** ruj5** and, like the oifropxi-iiotr Samfcnt fup* t nrtodu 
rtf TiriflU ti nC&rtiftn ocran in Uie Pali text w[mv it a nqi 

naJcnd in tht vi nuiculur Tcratm, & ^: TWa jyufi '14 fvpn uj-aj- 
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Thu Afuiattinli* ojKUs willi the statement that, when Gau- 
Ltunn, soon after be attained the Buddhidioodj preached to 
his followers in Pali, they found it difficult to undenaUmd 
him; but oafl of them, the great Kadbchanya,. prepared a 
Pali grammar which enabled them to understand hb Ian* 
geage with fiidlity+f When K,oiuIany:4 expressed Ulh kiU 
isfhctip.il with thegrmmuiical principles eviimed t Giuitimm 
replied; "Kotidnuyal the law which Kaehohany* 3ms fol¬ 
lowed, is not hU own* It ia a nutura! law. that lira descended, 
^cncrutiun alter generation, from the days of the Bud dim 
Tikkhugga, at the begin nitig of the world;' Kondaaya 
then expressed a desire that Guutam* would inform them of 
tlm origin of the universe; and he responded in an uuimer- 
rnpted discourse which occupies the volume under consid- 
er&liom 

' u What woa the Unit thing?" he ashed* ".Law. ^Vbat 
law7 The law of progressJ Koudanyal before this mun¬ 
dane world came into existence, there were no brarohfi^ no 
devae, no men, no 3leasts, no earth, no fire, m air, no trees, 
no grasfij nothing whatever; all was moptiiicsi The first 
thing* that came into existence, were the cold mid hot bga- 
KOns. Thev appeared simultaneously, and were succeeded 
by a wind blowing unceasingly. 1,T The air increased until a 
miLRs wa? accumulated. nine millions six hundred thousand 
nule^ thick; when water appeared, which went on increas¬ 
ing till it covered the air to tjm depth of lour millions eight 


* Vtvm m iifa, root, origin, begumd^; bvinu^ lift W urk thu* fumed tn-jiti 
rtf Lkrt Ix ^iiLnan^ of ihittg'i. 

f Tliti Show* iku itw_- l h nti tw uni n^nkfJ by tie wriii-r o* itn* TiTti^itbir 
Ijicigiiuge of itaj^nilljCL ITw j^nmSunr n'putftl! In Smv<« Urn wriUrtll 
dimiyo, Hill fW I had Aropj uuuki fn.nn the pHlni Wiif, mi Hufiif quarto 
pojNT* ftftl l hi: f'di lurt ucnpij^ between two n-ful Uhw hundred jhujim-. whktu 
fitc Zhinue§ft iwterprctutkm »vTw tunrrii llum I* u IIwiuwvih]. 3 fitful* n mm* 
piniliiiin &f tJhs whirls C.iU ajiU En^lLslL, n IW tphtp op l|i«" rcunk'l of 
feipn jwflh QriflUtunii wjkkli mi^hl printfd ha oeh 1 or tw*l Ih^hJ/viS padra* 
juilL oil jttff nil tho EhfkrttuiUon ftmtahiod in Usi? Iwo or Sihov UKHiiiainl W 
mnmi^npL 

t Thr AV'h Stuart of TurtHJiff, filar rtf Onutrunn'i first omvt'rin (iftor Ih- p-hi-Ijim! 
tin.- BflddlMM, anil lb* ijulir flnitimnll w Np r*eufpi*&d ia il° ijjfnal •<*» « 
kim; Suiliflu'^Lujii, thu of eh Burliilm. In nil lib Cult \ l»™ nm*L, H'lji-na 
Uiiri name thv ikil ootwonuJal ia p 3 whiiii i n^Kfi.^nl by « L ¥ i» |iro- 


rjuurw'i'i ifi BufiisijL 

§T 1 ir Fflil wniril m mHleri'd ^ 

troti j* like mj Hn^li»h mHiciiru:. , . 

| Tins ™«iw rtf thu test, vh\ch It rsnoUtilj *»lifnatni at fn..m four b.s tval-ro 

mik^ fur lav ■CwttVtitivlli'e rtf tolimI ulUiiUiMt 1 r®kr by t*n muL-j, tlirn-u^hoLU 
tki^ antd<-r 


* 



iii Pa % For portions of the .Pali text accompany the ver¬ 
nacular verson. The language differs from the Pali of 
Burnum books enough to prove theca the work of different 
authors. In this work, the earth is most usually calkd 
sumlari, while in Borman PftlijwrfiuV h more common; the 
elephant is but In Borman .Pali, hatti;* and the king 
of the eeeond deva-heavens is Ittda ,f but in Bnnnan Pali 
&t£a/+ with other variations ><f a similar dtargeter + 

The develo ptn ent-hy pa thesls of the French philosophers 
im& been traced to the Greeks; and here, in the origin of 
the nhneral and vegetable kingdoms, the same doctrine ia 
presented by the Buddhist?. It probably had it* origin 
where the Indo-European languages were first spoken, for 
it has dearly aeetunpanicd them iu ilusir rn ignitions, both 
East and West. The male and fenmte creators, here cmana- 
ting from the elements, resemble the first Eons of the Qncs- 
tics, which wen ] product by the Bythos; but are perhaps 
morn nearly Allied to some of the myths in the FurinnjL 
The system here taught is quite difierent from any thing 
that has hitherto proceeded from Ceylon, or Eastern India, 
hut approaches t in some of its features, to the Buddhism of 
Thibet, vet is materially different. Moreover, as the originals 
of the Tfaibetian books arc Sanskrit, while this book was first 
written in Pali, it cannot have been introduced from the 
North* The SingaJese books went nearly all destroyed iu 
the sixteenth century, and the Burmese, Taking and Tai 
libraries have been m imperfectly examined, that nothing 
can be argued J>om our previous ignorance that such works 
dialed. 


* ^ thfl Pill of Ah*W» ctlt. i- fc ilu4 worst w fotfi, «a in Sarufrit 3 hut I hato 
Mrtf mel vilh thi& farm. ui l\il\ be*dtrk 

1 ITm Imir* v n[ HKiiutkiil, f- Ttfifij; cbtopfuil in Pfda,, an ia tbituil iii msh Ii cym* 
pftijifcK 

+ 'i Lyi \r. I he fiime v«ml r m thr iiriponl. a* *TvtWmf« SaJtt^L S*r. -WmT 
<?/ fAr A rinlir Sevittjf of It(<* Ja^'T, jin-gn Tin. I wriiit f fl |j 

iiflIMtM in Lbo urunfecUii farm, Hud llih ia Etiu imit prvurlira Tidi iwakrit 
Klu’lap. Uit Tumour write* hh mu^r* uiiktcd Cur Ebo iHitiimatUr «iw. Thu 
o ii oittwsd to l ho (jTTAimi-form, 1o fnrui Uw> huDibutivt hlii^ukr of mut nttltti 
muAeulinfl Tith tins I n Thi* nnNJo nf wrUili^ Una bd Kw|wtf amL Atiirririui 
■etdlsra tti innkf o Ui4iioi-tji.nl bctvi*>u Sa^krii ftud Pali ^.. r .|q, wtere m dii- 
linrtion laripfri, TUg.^ *4 *Uo m fill wh» denuded of il* ihOmiur.^ Ixcom^ 
jlA-.ii.ii. in yiici4fcfit; ItttOlor* tfvddkodnAa; jq Ih.-coto*** 

HH-d ihj in A ttinU ittnk 4 ethif imbiu:^. 
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Wkre Italian popetv, English puritani^m, an4 German 
rationalism given* to Imd :i; ostolic f 'hritsliaiiity, dieprubh-in 
would i t- like that of determining primitive BuddhUm from 
it:- present phases in Coy loo,, P i hibet and. Eastern Indict It 
were an 'safiy, from the present Fauna and Flora of the earth, 
to determine its Fauna and Flora in the cretaceous, oolitic, 
or carboniferous age. 

In Asok&’s edicts, there id nothing recogdized superior to 
the Law, No idol-worship ix enjoined, no god or saint 
invoked:;* and the missionary has now to argue with Bud¬ 
dhists who pul the I-aw in the place of the Supreme God, 
and Who believe that Gautama was inspired in no sense 
superior to that in which fiothe nttefbuted insptratiou to 
Bvre i el B tidi l !ii. st in -:*i ipt io ns snhsttfi neat to tl j e nge of 
Aioka, commence with: “ Glory to tfic Artdut£&S M —"those 
who Have been perfected by the I aw; then : 11 Glory to 
Buddha—GI ott to the Law- Glory to liidra; 11 and finally ; 
^ Glory to Bhagawt" rise form now in use. 

Law' is she origin* of eiU things in the following article,, 
which lias been abridged from a small volume that purports 
to have been translated into Taking from the Shan language, 
ill Ifabong,+ A- IX1768. It was, however, originally written 


* Out pifidn PrinMp tesflikEedp wttli lioubl: ■ WVwnlilp Jt> Uw 1«J. 
Hit? rfuiK'f objist uf worship." He hL« rcadttilif uti nr h4^ r 

eL,- Fall IfuTTrt of Lrsirti; but in oil the Pnli ifcuit 1 huve rffld it in written 
/lara, or hbtrn; tunJ th*S los^ .if fbr inltar-Fftli would h-aJ tin ^osffk-.-i ibe 
tj lo few rvlittiriiJ iji thr Tim^\ iu m SUmdmt, aJUtfrt&ds in W. lH«b it 

a* in u nfit eotn EKUVuls, umuSIv uiiiiU&l ■ Piute, k, hi tin 1 cwcfijssjiwy,, 

, N 1 ■. __!__! j. _llT_ _1_ at..: T>_1] . . f ill.- Ik", J-. I U T'll I'i'H 

thfl £Li]2Lu ] 
nyni of Siv4. i 

to Ilcuhlha. , , 

f LttUiog ha cilv m i1i<! Slum SWfn <m » »i H>r W-•>.....n n« Tl in 

abend Lit. iV W N„ iui'l l,.h- *J“ au' ll, aownUiitf "* »«•" wtl " 

VLHii«'i| tba pb?>- n f«w y&tifi* 


i bLicit fiaintKiuiuii, iiMiaSlv umiltiHJ ■ v.g. White, ts, ai U*fi nincn|iucMi r 
iiLiisiu :ia liu Surpdmt, in Uu I nli^f b^ka lK; a* wnlk*n 

, Mdmvtr, Li wtzr ShjJi^l flnittiiELi, but u u^-tl an fl +je_w^ 

i of Sitm, Willi iiio other llitula M m mEemr 
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Thou shouldst worship, looking on $ivan t the Guru, and 

the SihtiTam t as one* 

7. "When Sivan, who is ho who exists as the life of all 
souls, shall embrace, in his mind, souls which are under the 
influence of but one malam (the T Tyn^ri (htfikalar\ , while iu 
his proper position in them, then they will experience no 
further births. When he shall look, with his sacred eyes, 
upon these which are under the influence of two wfUlam [the 
/ Vro^.j/^a/a-r] f but in which Si van has shone, then to them 
will there be no other birth. When Si van comes as the, 
divine Guru to the Sakahir, which an? subject to the three 

but in which the light of Sivan has shone, and when 
he embraces them in his sacred mind, and looks upon them 
with his sacred eyes t and histrueL* them in the sweet S&$& 
tarn, then they will experience no other birth. 

The origin of this work. 

8. Si vat], through his dminberlam Nanh\ revealed to out 

lord in consequents of his high devotion, 

the Gndna~NuI (^rrar^rj), System of Sacred Science [the 
m ptfira t. 'a- Ahma m]* 1 fajhmd&ji [a G urn of the third gencr- 
atioii from jfrnaAbu'riran], who has embraced in his "mind 
the twelve Sanskrit SuUiram of the Gnyina-Ntd ; who wor- 
flhip-T Si van; who distinguishes and renounces am (tu ns 
such, and who perceives mtta ; — he translated these stanzas 
into Tamil. And now t that the inhabitants of the earth 
may understand these doctrines, they are here explained [in 
the commentary] in a logical form, by means of paksham f 
propositions ; Iihu t reasons; and tii m utianiism I proofs [or con- 
dusionej. 

Swa-Gndna Pfthqm is ended. 
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* 3. Si van desires that all should know him, and gives his 
divine fora to his pious ones, and graciously cornea forth as 
the life of their sOulft in order that they may tuaderstan.d 
every thing by hina. Therefore, he reveals himself in lib 
pious .ones who know him, as ghee in curds. But in those 
who sire entangled in pdmm, he remains unseen and tinfelt, 
as ghee in milk. 

The principle on which the sacred temples may he wor- 
, shipped. 

4. The Siva+Lmgam is a mantim-murrtim 
visible fom composed of mantiram. Therefore, will not 
Si van, who exists m ill visible forms, and yet is different 
from them, appear in that form [SivadangamJ as bis sacred 
body, just as fire* which exists everywhere diffused in woodf 
as if it were not different from it, will, wdieu the wood is 
rubbed, become visible? He will thus appear to the Qn&ni 
who stands in Sivanb form, and sees him. 


Respecting the performance of pmei [worship] to Sivan. 

6, lie is not the body, etc., which are things that arc dis¬ 
tinguished and set aside, by-raring: this is not he, that is 
not he; nor is he the Soul, which is distinguished from the 
body, and other things, by the same process. But he exists 
in both equally, and causes them to operate. Therefore, all 
things arc the property of Si van. He pervades the Sim- 
Lingavi^ so as not to appear as any thing different from it 
Therefore, love him [m Keen jn that form ] r and perform jpu&ei 
to him . 


The hanmam will not lose their hold on any one, except' 
by the worship of Sivau. 

G. When one does any thing, he cannot [while under the 
influence of kanmam] avoid saying: I have done this, or: 
others have done it. Therefore, unless that kanmum bo 
removed, true jnd/nrm w r ill oot mature. But when one ex- 
nraincfi, by the help of the $ndnam he has, in order to the 
removal of ban mam, and worships Si van, then the light of 
Si vau will shine in hi m. There fore, do thou, w ith desire, 
worship, looking upon the devotees of Smm, and the Ana- 
Lintjhuvi m quo [as equally the forms of Si van], ? 
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XII 

TWELFTH aOlTIKAlF. 

How Sivan t who surpasses (he Powers of Thought and Speech, 
viatj hi (hought qf r & «n, and worshipped. 

SDitMaM.—Dg thou thus remove the three malam J which 
prevent thee from uniting with the glorious strong foot^ 
which is like the red lolti^ Having m removed the three 
mnlavvy join those who are tlic freed ones of Si van, and, 
looking on the sacred bodice of those who have escaped 
from worldly delusion, and abound in love to Si van, and 
also on Si van’s te tuples, ns Si van himself worship thou them* 

COMMEOTAET, 

Ga(imm_ cannot exist where the three malam are [or where 
they influence the soul] ; therefore, the malrnn must be 
removed. 

L Do thou shake off these three, yiz : kanm/i-mahm^ 
which adheres to thee under the form of merit and demerit; 
m/h/n^mlam r which [in the form of the Taltuvam] m piru- 
thuvi t ete. T obscures the soul, and causes it to receive a lie 
for the truth [or to be deluded with worldly matters]; and 
dyam-malam^ which makes the soul satisfied with those 
things which should he regarded m false. The true Gnaw 
cannot be in union with these three watam. * 

The soul takes the character of its n^=odatcs, just m any 
hhing brought into contact with pow dered saffron, takes its 
color 

2. Those who’ arc entangled in jmsam f and who itre with¬ 
out And, will make those who associate with ihem forget 
the truth, and cause them to fidl under the influence of ma* 
him. But true Gndnh t who separate themselves, as far as 
possible, from such as are destitute of the beauty of tpumam, 
who associate with tlio devotees of Si van, and who have the 
understanding of Ska-*jn*hmm t will not experience further 
accumulation of mafom* 

Sivan shines in those who possess the divine form [the 
true Gnunis] j therefore, they should be worshipped os Si van. 


The next sian7.ii explains the mode of Sivan’a existence, 
ia reply to these who n£k, whether, if ftiv»n fills nil space, 
every one should not see him. 

3. Thoubh the sun should come niid stand before the 
blind, yet they cannot sec—it will be to them as the dark- 
ness of night Just so Si van stands unseen by those who 
urc enlunsiped in pflfffi 7Ti f though he fills all space* To those 
who show tlouisel ves worthy, and love him, Si van will gi ve 
the oye of ipidnam^ and by it remove the suarvi oi pn&intj 
just as til'd sun opens the lotus-fiower, when it b in a state 
to be thus affected. 

How tins ■nttiFdtti arc amoved from the Ub&Hted ?otiL 
* 4. As the moon, by its beams, dispels the thick darkness, 
so Deity, which has been frorn eternity connected with the 
soul, will r by its grace, its Atul-SaU^ refnove linavum, imd 
the ether malam* As the magnet attracts iron, and brings 
it under its control, so will Deity draw the soul, and bring 
it under its control, ’While so operating, Deity will have 
neither action nor passion* 

In the state of Wire, no one of the three eternal entities 
will perish, but they will exist as before; yet they will exist 
without action—quiescent . 

5. Did the soul perish [as an individual bffinjtfj on taking 
Sivan*fi form, and becoming united with hint then there 
would be no eternal being to be associated with Deity, li 
it does not perish, but remains a dissociated being, then 
there will be no union with Go<i But the mfltoi will oea^e 

to affect the soul; and then the soul, like the union of s:dt£ 
with water, wull become united with Si vail as his servant 
and exist at bis feet as one with him. 

The. next stanza gives an explanation of the deliverance 
which is here attainable, and of that w hich is final 

6. The intensity of the sun's light is lost on its entering 
a eloud; but when it escapee from the cloud, the heat and 
light are everywhere felt again. Jufi# so is it w ith the light 
of the soul's "understanding: it b for a white obscured by 
the body which b formed from ntut/ei; ^but as it aceom- 
plbhcs its pir&rattii'kmtma m t the eating oi what rt h JL< F 1 "^' 
viously sown and gathered, it escapes trow the matam which 
had obscured it, and which it was compelled to tat, and 
eventually shines forth in union with Si van. 
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XL 

ELEVENtn S0TTXBAM, 

The Way in which die Soul unites with die Foot cf Ikitif. 

Sl’TTiRAy .—A 3 the sonl enables the eye, which has the 
power of sight, to see, so Sivan looks upon the soul, when 
ft has escaped from the control of its body, and become pure, 
and shows himself to it. In this way he gives his sacred 
foot to the soul* so that it will never cease to love. 

Urel—As completely liberated souls, freed from the con¬ 
trol of sense, and standing in And jis their support, sec 
[God]; Eo t if those who are &tiU in the body, but nave risers 
above the influence of the Perceptive Organs take their 
stand in Amt, they will become tree, living souls. Then 
they will know Si van by experience, and become closely 
united with his sacred foot. 

COMMENTARY 

The liberated soul and Si van have the same form. Though 
they arc inseparably united, yet the soul is the servant of 
Si van; and, in their union, they constitute attumthmn^ unity 
in duality, 

L The soul r which cannot apprehend all the five objects 
of aense at once, but perceives them as it comes in contact 
with them separately, can apprehend them at once by the 
help of Sivan, who stands, as it were, as the five Perceptive 
Organs. Therefore, that which apprehends the objects of 
sense one by one, is the souk But Bivan sees and under- 
stands all things at once. 

The same subject continued. 

2. When the soul has become as one with Si van. being 
united to his sacred foot, and understands as one [with liimj 
it has pleasure; and when it sees and understand their one¬ 
ness, which he fSivau] shows, it has great pleasure. Then 
Sivan, who has become the gnfinam [—ariW], undent rid¬ 
ing* the gndthum soul, and the fifoeyam, Deity [or 

the eecing, the seer, and the thing seen], will show himself 
every whom present* and in union with all souls* He will 
perceive the thoughts of all who think, by the eye of his 
Arul> with whom he is over united. 
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ject to any influence consequent on his present course, as he 
was before, when he received according to his former doings, 
and Latin body addled to finch experience. For such a 
Girfm has come into the very form [or inwige] of Si van, 
and, therefore, understands as one possessing iSVa-^runa^^ 
the nature of Eh van. 

Men of wisdom will not be entangled in the objects ot 
fiense s nor infatuated by thetn. 

5 t They who examine and understand Pfttfo, Pastt and 
P&sa.jn f and who think that there is no shade [no conjoin- 
lion for the goul] except the shade of the sacred foot of 
Si van. though they Like nonce of the- objects of senae, yet 
are not infatuated by them, nor disturbed in their spiritual 
heroism; and they never leave that sacred foot. 

Note.—S mrh pcrauij# are abm ilie world, by the 

dreiujuiL-Uic*# otound tbra, They me compared to ltiahift, who, 
u Ehuugh they at in fire, jtA have the power of resisting it* wtiuetive, 
60 that they nre not burned by it." And, 44 like the lion^man who 
drive® hh w oil-trains I they pass m uniibturbed in their spir¬ 
itual heroiinl"—their high devotion** 

and hinttusm will have no influence over Qn&nvi+ 

0, Those who can discriminate, and Kay - this is the na¬ 
ture of nitlu, truth [Deity], and this, the natipe of wat£u t 
untruth [material thingsj, and who dq not estimate tilings 
by their native understanding, hut by the wisdom of Sivan 
—they vrDl no longer relish any thing proceeding from the 
influence of they will cease to feel the influ¬ 

ence of mdyi j= bodily organs developed from rntf^et], 
which will recede, just "as darkness flees before the rising 
sun. They will be always united with Si von, and ever exist 
in his form- 

As darkness cannot stand before the sun, and as the lamp 
shines not in its presence, so 6r { aua^7iahvi will disappear 
from the ffufirti, and mfyn will cease to influence him. 

The proposition, that [= the three malam} uot 
affect one who stands in [fn&nam, is published by the tuim- 
ogy of darkness fleeing before the sun. 

The proiiosttion, that, when oiifinam is withdrawn, l' ]i rL 
pd#am will rise in its influence, is confiniied by the analogy 
of darkness rising on the departure of the sun, 
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debit, and h$ will claim that all the operations of the foul arc 
111jv, and that whatever is done to the soul, Is done to him. 

The Amman* will not continue to rise upon those who are 
prepared to fi&y: even the Perceptive Or gams are not oun*, 
ana: we are not our own, and ; our own acts were performed 
by SivaiL 

2 * Stand firm, and say: the Perceptive Organa are not 
myself ; the going forth of these organs to Lne objects of 
sense, is not my action; I have no property in myself, I 
am the servant of Si van. Do thoii T also, say that Si van is 
united with whatever body thou assumes!*; and that all 
which thon duest, is done by Si van. He will then give thee 
the fruits of thy former deeds; but those nudam snail not 
afterwords rise upon thee. 

Si van is not partial; there is no action hut what ho affects, 
and* through him, kanmani will cease to arise upon the sotiL 

B* m It is God's prerogative* to encourage and save those 
who resort to Him; therefore, He-mIJ surely save such as 
come to Him; and, while He will not save those who do 
not resort to Him, yet He Vara no ill-will towards them. 
These servants who resort to Him, He will clothe in His own 
image; hut others who do not come to Him, He will cause 
to eat of their ow n doings. Therefore, those who faithfully 
dSramma into this matter* shall not be re-visited with their 
former kanjmim, 

Tho 9anddtham r process of gathering merit and demerit 
for ■future eating* will be stopped by the proper course in 
fpiSnam. F*r dr attain, the kanmam already accumulate*!* must 
be eaten. M&miyam, the sowing for a future crop of good 
and evil, will not take place with the Gndnu [those who 
have attained to the atage of fpiAjam]* 

4 * If one weighs, and puts into a vessel* a certain quantity 
of asaftetidn, and then rein oves. exactly the same quantity by 
weight* the fcmel! of it will still remain in the vessel ; such 
is pirtirafktm, the lingering results, to be experienced, of the 
former deeds of the Qn&ni These results attach themselves 
to the body which he inhabits. He cannot avoid these fruits 
of his own doings, ho must eat them. Though this bo so, 
yet tho Gndni will not again be so entangled as to bo sub- 
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& DTE.— -This fimdful representation of a. portion of the hnmuti 
organism by tie lolus-flower, Bpringine from die navel, Anri blossom- 
uig in the heart and higher region* of the body, u fury wtmnon in 
India, though variously esliibited. The terms here used, and the 
whole figure, will be readily mulerebtod, by reference to the Turt u ra- 
A'aitaki, the preceding Article in this volume. 


X. 

# 

TENTH SDTTIRAH, 

Ikspsdinff the Way of removing the r 17iPx Malang mi: 

Auavain, Mdyci and Knnmaia. 

SiirmiiUL—Sivan exists in the soul t as if lie were the 
mnl itself: eo the soul may exist, as it were n one with Si van. 
Then it will see how it is, that all which it before called ita 
own actum, becomes Sivan’s action. Then ti-naw-mnlam. 
m&y&'Tnafamj and the irresistible kanmam which produces 
fruit to be eaten, w r ill cease to be [or cease to exert any 
influence on the soul]. . * 

L itEL—-When the soul comes to be as one with Sivan, to 
walk in his ways, and to cease to say: I have done it, others 
have done iL, etc., then. will he its support. 

WOTCEMTAHY. 

A\ltile lie common understanding of the soul continues 
to live [operate], it is never exempt from the influence of 
me mamm; and while it thus lives, the soul itself must live 
in the form of the several matam. [or in their garb]. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the soul leave its native urithr- 
standing, and take the form or Si van, 

1, Those who are prompted to say: 1 have done this to 
one, and he has done this to me, ete. a sure still in possession 
of their common native understanding, which is adapted io 
investigation. Therefore, when one comes to the position iu 
which he ceases to myi I am chief, then Si van will exist in 
that soul, as if he were the soul itself Those who are each 
prepared to ^ajr: there is nothing which I can ascribe to my¬ 
self, but all things are the work of SIvsm —All those who are 
ihuj under the influence of &iva'<jn&rmm y .Sivan well bring to 
his sacred foot ; :uid be will stand m united with each soui 3 
that the common understanding of the son] will cease to 
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the wood is rubbed, the fire, which was previously ia it, 
mil appear; so Si van will appear to the soul, without being 
separated from it. When God is thus manifested, the sum 
Will be [to Deity] like iron in the fine, when the common 
nature [or appearance] of the iron has departed, and it has 
assumed the form [appcaran.ee] of the fire. Then the soul 
is subject to God, just as the iron is to the fire in which it 
has been placed If thou repeated t the }xtnrJidJiiaram t thou 
shaft be thus united with Si van. Therefore, unceasingly 
pronounce the five fetters. 

The proposition, that if one thus pronounces the five let- 
ters, he shall see Si von, is supported by the analogy of ltdku 
and Kttiiii, seen in the Sun and moon. 

The proposition, that Deity exists in the soul, Hindis tin- 
guishable, is supported by the analogy of the w ood and the 
fire. 

The proposition, that the sou] may become united with 
Si van, and exist in Ilk likeness, is established by tlic analogy 
of the iron in the fire. 

If one offers the invisible [spiritual] pup in the lotns- 
floiver of his heart, he will lie freed [from his bondage], and 
take the form of gndnam [be embodied iu ontfmim]. 

8, The hollow stalk to this flower of the heart is eight 
fingers' breadth [six inches] in length, rising from the navel 
and is composed of thirty-one Tnttuvam, vh; those from 
pirutftttvt to mdyei Muyei is thy receptacle of the Rower 
Mtta- Ufei [IlttUiran, the first of the Xk-ti-Tattumvi] is t] lc 
flower, having eight letters as petals. The form for these k 
eompflSEjtJ of the following ht!a\ viz: nivtrh] pAqMttei. and 
^ 11 at the top of this lottm-flower* are two 

- I'a - }xifxr f f ■/ 1 m viz: jSf/M r /■r an and Mut/Psumn, who h \ive 
iwecuvelyj the forms of two hxM t toamely, sand and s&nHud- 
thWiei. 1 he part next above is the proper form of A T dtham * 
and m Mlham is Vtntu-JSattl Rivan + who is in the form of 
fpianam, remains firm ia Vintu-Entfi Bo tbo^ therefore 
aieditate on him thus situated within, and bo united with 
him- 

As there is here given spedfib direction to perform inters 
ee^I pusei r it is inferred, according to the rule of exception 
that one may also perform external pir*&i\ if desired, EeW 
the two kinds of pO&i are desirable. 
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When the disciple attains his ptalam lose 

their hold upon him. 

This proposition is illustrated by the statement that the 

K ison of the snake-bite will be removed when the operator, 
his meditations, has attained the form of harudan. 

j$QTE^Karudan k the efigk-fbrm vehicle of Ykhnu* and k e*>n- 
^diered a* the sovereign of the feathered face, and the dwtroye* of-ser- 
pctifes Tu ikasunnr\ spiritually, the form of l-ttrurfetfi, aftil thus be nWtj 
ti> control the renom of sseq^nte, k consiiJerwl to be one of ike most 
difficult atUmmimia of the wonder-working ma niim- practitit-ners. 

Respecting the panthSihmm. The soul takes the form 
of whatever it meditates on; therefore, when, hy the use of 
the jxufcJtfrklraram^ it meditates on fiivarn, it comes to pos¬ 
sess its form. 

0, When one understands die way in which the soul be¬ 
comes the servant of Si van, by means of the panchtikkamm 
{how to worship Si van in the use of the live mystic letters]; 
when, by the sarno letters, he performs puxi (gea*) [pups'] r 
in the region of the heart, to Si van who is Within him; 
when ho performs, by those letters,' Omam {ptaib\ buret- 
oflfering, iii myMtfi&ram, the lower part of die abdomen; and 
when hy obtains jpi^nam^ and exists between the eyebrows— 
then the soul becomes Jtimijntfm sorupi lS), 

Onn embodied in the gnunam of Si van, and there ever re¬ 
mains his servant 

The proposition, that, when the soul comes thus to under¬ 
stand the nature of the panchtiklkaruiti, the world which is 
destitute of <pi/lnam f will cease to live [or will no longer 
affect die soul], is supported by tradition* 

Unless the soul gets such a view of Si van as to enable it 
dearly to understand Mm, it will not become liberated. 

7. If one sees Si van in himsdlj just as he may ace the 
invisible Bdka and Kilhu (B&jp) [eclijsaing planets 

—the nodes] in the sum and moon when eclipsed* that Si van 
will become the soul's eye; that is, when the soul secs 
Si van, his Anil stands as the eye, and sees [enables the soul 
to see]. The way in which Sivan stand* ns if he were not 
diflerent from the soul, and yet manifests himself; is like 
fire appearing tom the w T ood in which it was latent When 


# 
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3. Will not Sivan p who h not subject to the three htQOm, 
vhs: r&tcttfuim, tdmadtam and *dMuvikam f nor to the three 

who ever exists in his own imperishable form of 
happiness, and who is m<sompiirubly superior to all other 
beings—will not he come as the nmti, underntanding, of the 
80ul r which, wonderful to say, will never leave it* and, in a 
manner far transcending the rules of logic, reveal himself? 
He will thus revest! himself. Then the soul will be free 
from the control of all the TnUuvam. 

Some ask how it is that the soul, when it assumes Siva- 
Jtupa i?i r Si van's Proper Form, can appear as Si van, without 
beepming JSmm? Though the soul is developed in the 
form of truth [Deity] yet it does not possess either the wis¬ 
dom or the power of Deity. 

4. When tliou earnest to know that every thin** which 
can be pointed out :md known as this, etc.” is a lie, then 
thou wilt immediately understand that whatever else now 
exists, is (Siftrant, which is truth. Thou who an designated 
by the expression: this is he, art not that Swam, though 
thou art united with Stm-Ruparn, hast become pure, hast 
learned that cumttu h amtta [material organism], and art 
freed from its h thence. Therefore, become a servant [a 
tciam] to Si van. bear hi* likeness, and, by bi s Aruf> stand 
bree from a&attu. This is what is meant by being freed from 
amttu [the entanglement of one's organism], and assuming 
one's proper form, 

* 

TVTien the soul comes into the possession of Siva-XupaTn, 
and becomes a pure one, the [original] nature of the soul no 
longer exist*. 

o. The way in which ono renounces all visible things 
saving: uot these, not those, and takes the form of Si vim 
who shows [these things]; and one who searches out and 
knows God who pervades all worlds, and operates in the 
soul—the way in which, by the help of the good Gum, it [the 
soul] escapes from the three maiarn which have adhered to it 
from eternity—this wav is like that of the snake-charmer, 
who, by the power of his meditation, Assumes the form of 
kttrudun and removes the poison from the bite of 

a snake. In this case, the disciple may consider that he 
himself is he [Si van]. 
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thesoal, nor by pdsa^giidmm, the understanding had through 
the corporeal organa, ig the desired position. Therefore, 
search, by the eye of wisdom, into tlm wav in which God 
stands in thee, When one, thus searching'for God. is lib* 
crated, saying that /xfeaw* is like the devil-car [mirage] which 
moves so swiftly that one cannot ascend it, then Si van will 
be ns n^cool shade to him who has wandered in the burning 
atm. [This will bo experienced] when he has pronounced, 113 
directed, the celebrated paitehdk/iaram, five-lettered formula. 

OOMIf ENTAft 5f, 

Since one cannot know himself except through JStve. 
gwhiam, and since Si van txaitscendis the reach of thought 
uiid speech, so that he cannot be known except by the aid 
of his own gpdnam f-^ruj], therefore, one must first be* 
come pure [liberated], l>y a vision of Sivnn, through Sea- 
gn&naittj and then he can see Jiimselr also, 

I. When one examines the several part* of his organism, 
which be has hitherto considered to l>e lumaelf such as 
bones, nerves, pus, phlegm, etc., he cannot determine which 
of them lie La, If one fixuintUEfS in a discriiiiinoting way, 
and yet neither aces Si van by the aid of his And, nor knows 
lunisdi; what thing can he know to be real or useful ? 

Hence, he will lejini to sdj that this is vain and useless. 
Therefore, God transcends the reach thought and speeah. 

Since one, without the mdrtani of Sivan, cannot rroteriy 
understand any thing, cither by pd*a-pndnam t hr 
nam ^ pMwption, or reasoning, therefore, when tlie soul 
come* to undettoud by the aid of Sim^ndnum, it win exist 
in the fomictif gjufrnm, and be pure [or freed from its or¬ 
ganic entablements], 

2. The eye, which points out all things, cannot see itself 
nor can it see the soul which enables it to see. And the 
soul T which enables the eye to soe, cannot sec itself nor 
Si van who stands showing things to the soul. He stands 
concealed, as a thief while the soul is trying to sec itself by 
its own powers. Therefore, examine into the way in which 
he thus exists in thee. 

When the soul becomes freed from its three malam 7 tfrra* 
vam? mdyei and kanmam^ it will then exist in its owti proper 
form. 
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. body ,nnl ike the eyo which sees all forma, can see nothing; 
bo, it k not those who possess the eye of the mind, who can 
see [God], hut those who have the eye of orofemm* As the 
eye has no power of vision when covered by a film, but, as 
soon m the film is removed, can see; bo t when he shows his 
Bacrcd foot [when Arufcfintti shines], then it [the eye of g?Ht 
nam] cun ecu him. 

Though the nvilam, which adhered to die soul previous 
to one T s instruction in jnflnam, should again return, and 
cleave to it, still, since they were once removed by instruo 
tion in gndmm t and were again united [with the soul], there 
is profit in it 

9. Si van, who, un perceived by thee, stands as life to the 
soal, and shows it favor, will make thee see that thou art 
not ohi of die Perceptive Organs, hut something different. 
While he thus instructs [the soul], one dote not leave the 
five Perceptive Organs, and become uni toil with Si van. 
Keith er does one immediately leave these organs, on having 
calcti and exhausted pirdratta-kceumam* stock of acquired 
merit and demerit As moss, floating on water, when a 
stone is thrown in, will bo separated [fora while], so dia¬ 
tom and kartmav) will leave thee. Do thou, therefore, con¬ 
sider the way in which that which so darkens the soul, 
leaves and returns; and be thou freed from it all by Si van, 
who will never leave thee. When one becomes associated 
with the sacred And of Si van, djmvam, mdyci and kanmam 
leave him: but when he is removed from Arul those mafom 
return, and attach themselves to him. 

This position is supported by the analogy of the water 
and the mo&L When a stone is thrown into a tank covered 
with moss, the rows is separated, hut immediately comes 
together again on the waters becoming quiet 

ESL 

sixth scrirntAM. 

* The Purification of the Saul^ cr the Manner in which the Soul 
£j frcfj% by thcEy? of Ondnam, from the Proem of Bating 
tkc Fruits of Ka+xmOritv* 

SOrrmAM—To stand and see, by the divine Aml r Si van, 
who can be known neither by pmu~yndnmn^ the intellect of 
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meats], and who considers and tmderatarida the wav in 
which the soul exhibits the several forms for functiansl of 
tbe Perceptive Organs, just as the pwKhm ( U £jl«u) Hit 
crrst\lj f prism, shows the five radical cobra—he, being dis¬ 
tinct fmm these organs, will become a Guam (Qxrnml K od. a 
servant to Sivau Who is truth. 

The soul does not ojiernte through the Perceptive Omni 
except in connection with Si van. 

The doctrine, that the proper form of the soul is not that 
oi the Perceptive Organs, and the reason of the difference, 
Woicii is, that those organs arc &snttu f false and transitory, 
are set forth in the figure of the prism and the five colon*. ’ 

lie who has seen that he is something different from these 
organs, will no longer exist ns jkisu-lanatam a 

in era soul, but will exist as iSVa-iardnam one 

poss^ing the intelligence of Sirao: and at death will be 
established at the divine foot, 

1 • soul, which has been like a doo& of water dammed 
up, having come to understand, by the proper means of 
no wing, the Perceptive Organs which have confined it, 
and escaping from them, will not be bom again; but, like 
the river which has broken through its embankments and 
P?f 1iJ into the billowy ocean, it will become united with 
thesnered foot of the _iu corruptible Sivan, 

»Y ere the river, which has passed into the ocean, again 

^ it u"’ ouid water: Just so, were 

the liberated Soul to be reunited with tho Perceptive Or¬ 
gans, it would not be, as before, pasukarattam, But Siva- 
fcaratmuL, one possessed of divine intelligence 
The proposition, that the soul, freed from the Perceptive 
. rgftn.^ Hill bo forever united with Sivan, ia supported by 

the analogy of the river-water which lias passed into the 
ocean* 


Explanation of the way in which souls unite with Sivan, 
■a Sivan constitutes al! forms [or organin being^I then * 
Uiere can be do other eternal being to be associated with 
binL if be exists dissociated from all format then he even 
ceases to be God, becoming now an inhabitant of one place, 
and then of another. Therefore, he ia the nil-pervading, 
we not, then, see God? The other members of the 

ret. it. la 
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The next teaches that no oilier books than the T Wmm 
and Akfimam, are true SSstfrattu 

4. Sotil* understand nothing except as ihej are made to 
know'; lor the deeda they have formerly done, will after- 
■ft'suihs flow on and enshroud them [in igzaonutce], But 
those who reject the irregular Sftstirant as no SB&ttramj and 
embrace and miderstancT the Vifh&m and Akamam, as the 
true iihtiram, -which were given by &ak an&than 

the Universal Lord, who b full of grace, shall attain mu(fi r 
Liberation, in the bodies they then possess. 

. The fifth PUflKft teaches that the form of the Tcva-Kum is 
notone developed from mfiyet, like the human body, nor a 
vvanK-HL-Gki {texjdzQpQ), form constituted a divine abode by 
means of iwntiram [like an idol], 

5. Who could know Si van existing in libs own invisible, 
spiritual nature, wore he not to roven'l himself in his three 
forms? God, thus known, is like the breast-milk which is 
as yet uuseerefod [or apparently non-existent], and like the 
tears of those who wear jewels [young female], and like 
one's imago which he sets reflected in the water. 

God appears in the form of gttutiam, in the case of the 
Trynynrfnsiafor, just as the blood is developed [or trims- 
formed] into breast-milk. 

The case of tears [not as y et manifest in the eyes of those 
who Wear jewels] which are called forth by love and beauty 
illustrates the case when God. taking the form of witbiam, 
stands as the Tcm Kvni Ijcfore the J^u^mjSkulaf. 

The image in the water represents the ewe of God's com¬ 
ing to the txikafar [na uGuru] in a divine body, formed like 
their own. 

The proposition, that one may see Si van as an embodied 
being, though a spirit, is supported bv the analogies of the 
breast-milk, the tews, and the image m the water. 

The next stnuza refers to the excellency of the course of 
instruction in gndmm, and to the soul's entanglement anti 
liberation. 

6- He who has seen the truth, having discriminated what 
is false, who regards the Perceptive Organs, which are false 
transitory, mid diverse in their functions, as sorngthiBg dif¬ 
ferent from the goal's own proper form [or permanent habili- 
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wisdom, ftud + bl complete liberal™ from th* bondage of lh* 
'MtuT-un, The cancelling of Use hwmam* lie baJandjig of sued 
and evil d«ed\ tie eating of the fruit of tho two mW + and die ike, 
Juvolvu the principle that ail tie demerit of evil ek-edi mu*i be auf* 
femi and aJE tie merit of good deeds be enjoyed* and that, it 
accordant 1 with this, ytieV course of life and action is determined hv 
bis previous eoume, wIj kh constitutes a part of tie 11 eating the frisk 
of former acts.* A specific eril is never ennc«l!ed by being counter- 
balanced b y a greater gurNL Thu fruit of that evil mttrt bo eaten, 
and nlso tba( of lie greater good. Tie Lwo rinri p lie two eoumue 
of action, must be nm through. 

The nest stsn» shorn how God instructs the three elates * 
of souls, which are denominated YianvttunakalaK l^TalayrU 
k&tar, anti Safxriar. 

yoTE ,—The Vtghpti&nahtftir are those enlightened aottb which 
remain under tie mfluunce of only tmctT'a-rtwfam, Such h aye risen 
aboVo the influence of their aeitfcss indeed of their whole material 
organism, which they still inhabit, and have eatwthd the demand* of 
hih Mum, or have eaten the fruit of all their own proper acts. Only 
their original sin* or (Jicil soutea of erit which was id ways attached 
to the soul, called still dbuhB to t3icm~ 

The Fitwlwjukniijr are inch as fire Mill under the inllub-nco of two 
umfrttHt drupr^i?* and iciittinmft, Thor Iinve Advanced (hr in the sys¬ 
tem ; and have Tttun above the influx no? of their senfts find ot]» s r 
orgnns. They have escaped from iJidyef* or radyd-m^fuM, the sM>uma 
of those organa 

The Aifafr r are souk which me still entaugWI in the t>tr«-u malant, 
Anmim r m&$ri md Ivnmam. Yet these may have entered the proper 
way of life T and may, therdoro, facets dhinl Jmttruclicui. 

3* Whenever the T^yijunaiia/dr come to understand God 
who eaekfa within^ and givea^ intelligence to them, having 
arrived at this position which Is suited to the removal of the 
obscuring power of jrfwim, true wisdom will spontaneously 
spring up to them. To the Piralmplkuhr, which arc jut en- 
tangled m tinumm and kannuim, God Himself will coma as 
^ta-Kunt(Q^^(^), the Divine Guni, and will stand within 
them, and instruct them. To die Sakalnr, which am united 
wiLb their three malum, tlmran^ mfit/e* and human i, and 
which arc destitute of true wh=ch>ni T God will come in tho 
form of a ^/iSrmha-kuru human Guru, and 

w ill establish them in MriWo' kiriket, and r/Akwh and will 
aftci wards bring them u\U> true wbdom for establish them 
in the stage of r?ndn& mj. 
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OOHM KX'i'A R V. 

God, as a Gara, gives instruction in tavam (^au), ascetic 
duties, 

1. Let those -who have always performed the tavam, as¬ 
cetic duties [L e. those who have regulnfty gone through the 
three stages] of saritkti, kirifai, and ySkam, and who have 
enjoyed the three subordinate states of bliss [the three lower * 
heavens], viz: sdloiftm, idmlpam, and erfrupam, which are 
the rewards, respectively, of the three stages which they 
have passed through—let them utterly renounce whatever 
they have attained in those states of bliss; and then shall 
they be born [on earth] in those desired conditions which 
their resjwcLivo courses of penance deserve, and shall obtain 
tih ayiitfriaiu. Such la the tirn^decision of those w ho have 
studied the V&fam and the Akamai, after having duly 
examined the matter. 

-jp-Sw 

The possesion of the pleasures of the lower heavens, 
obtained by the performance of sacrifice and other Cvreino- 
nies. is not mutit, final liberation and beatitude. Mutti is 
obtained, when tlio two viitei (g^aSSesr), courses of good 
and evil sets, have been completed, and tlmir fruits eaten. 

2. As with one who eats when he is hungry, nml is for a 
i“liort time satisfied, ami then becomes hungry a£nin, such is 
the esisr? of one who, by the performance of yiikvm {gantstL), 
sacrifice and other ceremonies, imposed by Waicm*, obtains 
sfie jjloasiirt^ tii s&Mnm, etc. It? must fetiuii to this world, 
^htjrM he may become possessed of ihv wisdom which he 
before hardy apprt>achci,l r when Jhe had diMttatod Ids native 

of the penauce he jHTformedl in fo ra nor 
ijirtlie, ILa.s is the point where the merit und demerit of 
his former deeds, which adhere to him, are b[dmieeci r so that 
ibev can be cancel I od at once. Hence? P one must secure lib¬ 
eration by fet attaining to the stage of <puh\am. 

Kum—Thy fourth mud kit *tnge of ETmtfij religion* fi fa i* called 
gftMatti. It is ben* Umt Sira^natium, divine Wiwipin, aw Hitaificd. 
The- soul b supposed to have rwurhed, in sq«k s former birth, iho. bor¬ 
der? of thustagb HemV after haring ascended to samp of tin, 
upprir regions, to enjoy wlant it lied earned, or to eat the fruit of it* 
g***! dcfiili, it Hitimrn to earth, inhere nUmt merit eim bo 

secured, to resume that eoui>o In which alone it can obtain true 
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The same subject continued. 

5. Agiujndnam [=(ua^irm&)pdsa-gnSn<m, 

organic nnderetamling, or the perceptive power of the Tat* 
tuvnra] cannot be developed in possession of the gndmm 
of Sivati, who is Because this axp^ndnam is n lie, 

and is corporeal [an organism from it cannot be a 

development from But this pfoa-tpidwm is devel- 

* oped in possesion of jnwgnfaam (u*§n&rti>'f t the natural 
understanding of the soul. When docs the pure under- 
standing of Bivfin exist? It exists from eternity, coexistent 
with Deny, like the cool sen, the water, and the salt. How 
long ltns ‘pasu-yrm/Mm existed ? This, also, is eternal, eoo ta¬ 
iled us with the soul. 

Tills illustration niov be thus given: the water is ccctu- 
neous with the sea, stud the salt with the water; so, soul is 
covtancous with Deity, ami pd&im [the primordial envelope _ 

, of the soul] is eternally coexistent with the soul. Here, flj 

the sea represents Deity; the water, the son!; and the salt, 
pimm. 

As salt cannot exist in the sea except in union with the 
water, so p&tMjtidnam has no connection with 
except as it stands connected with paaubptdnim. 

The proposition, that p&mm has no connection with Deity 
except as it comes in connection with the soul, is supported 
by the analogy of the sen, the water, and the salt. 

YJIL 

f 

EIGHTH StriTTIlAM. 

The. Way in which fSauk obtain HIseiMn, 

SfnrnitAM.—When God, who operates within as tbylifc, 
comes as a Guru, and teaches thee that thou hast ibrgotteu 
thy real nature, having been brought up with the hunters, 
the five Perceptive Organs, anti explains [to thecl the three 
stages which thou hast perlbrnied in a previous birth, viz: 
tarit/tci, iirilzi, and yMam, and causes ytnihtam to spring 
firth—when he comes in kindness to instruct thee, then 
thou [soul], having left thy former state of darkness, and 
eseajM-d from tir&Aam, and,, in the tbnu of gn&nam, passed 
into union with Aral, wilt exist forever in perfect union 
with God, 
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The next stanza treats of the nature of the soul, in mfbi- 
tinee to those who think that They are Sivani^ which i$ 

3‘ The folhrtritig is wlsat /taravnZntfvm (ujrGus^jsr), God, 
taught to [his jfstip'm 1 That which under- 

stands wltu, which m spiritual, and tfootfu, which is corpo¬ 
real* is the soul Now the son] is not mitu, which is 
spiritual, nor which ia corporeal ; nor h it the re¬ 

side of the union of the spiritual and the corporeal* When 
undeveloped; U exists not like the spiritual; and when de¬ 
veloped, it does not exist like the corporeal. But it exists 
united with both.* How w the soul manifested 7 It is mani¬ 
fested [or ileveloped in tmion with suttu and oao/to], just as 
the fragrance of the lotas e3tisls r pervading the (lower. By 
its union with mtiu f it becomes [or appears as] saitu; and 
by its anion with Q&am, it becomes asattu* Ttaerribr?, the 
soul m styled mth ^Lsaltu, both sattu and maMfSk 

As there is no fragrance without the flower, so the soul 
cannot apj^nr [nr bccotne manifest] alone. As the fiagnmeo 
exb^i as* the natural property of the flower, so the soul ex¬ 
ists m the natural property [or inhabitant] of the body. 

The proportion, that the soul cannot exist alone, is sup- » 

ported by the analogy of the fragrance and the (lower. 

The next stanza replies to those who ask how the soul f 

can hemth'-tisoM, and yet neither tatttt nor twdtan 

1*. When disease attacks one. he becomes deranged, but, 
by the application of appropriate medicine his mind be¬ 
comes clear ; therefore, then who jjostseasest it changeful 
undemanding, canst not be that sattu [unchanging Deity]. 

Then, im not the soul o-milu [meaning, here, the sours organ- 
““]( it hi hot cutttfir For that ti.satiu, without thee 
[«oul j lr caa neither know, nor experience, the proper fruits of 
thy good and evil deeds, which thou hast known by thine 
understand in ^ hast performed, and bast gathered [for future 
u^-e]. Therefore, thou art neither mtfti nor cttftfta but sath'- 
maHu, 

One sometimes loses his reason hfexcessiw hunger; but 
on eating he regains his usual understanding* God Is a 
being who possesses an unchangeable underrtandiiig; and, 
since thou art one who ijgssessest a changeful understand’ 
lug, thou art not God. 


* 
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Ujiel—H ence, the son! may he styled mtfi T +vwtiu 
both truth and untruth* 

How Asm txuran f^Sivan], God, manage the 1 ! affairs of 
the world? As in jugglery, which is not For the exhibitor, 
but for the spectators, so he [Sivan] recognizes no profit in 
the universe, and is, therefore, said to know it not. 

CQmaamnY* 

It is here shown* that he who fancies himself to be Stvcm^ 
which is truth, is not that 

1. So far els the soul does not exist m a stranger to Si v a n 
[dissociated from him], they are not two distinct lacings, but 
one, If all things are iBvam [ff e. mere developments from 
Deity], then there cannot exist the two distinctions, \h: a 
being to be known, aid ope to know. If thou suyest that 
Si van himself who exists inseparably united [with the soulh 
is the one who faderstftnds, by the help of matiiht [=material 
organs J t I answer, Si van, standing distinct, could not see 
[or understand] amttv. For, the senseless coaitu cannot 
exist in the presence of Si van, jirnt ns darkness cannot stand 
before the sun [a. e. he is no more dependent on oxaitu, than 
the sun on darkness]. 

Ho .who would know, must learn whatever he knows from 
a teacher [but, as implied, Sivnn needs not to learn]. 

The pmposidoiL, that asattu cannot stand befbn; sattu, 
Deity, is supported by the analog)" of darkness before the 
euil 

The assertion, that auaitu may have intelligence* is next 
refuted. 

2. As the mirage seems to the ignorant to lie water, hut 
proves to be a lie, when one approaches and examines it; 
so, when there are none who, by the help of And, con *un~ 
dens t and amUu § it will appear to be true and prof table. 
Because this asattti boa no arivu, it can neither see nor ud- 
derstand any thing. Therefore^ examine and see that fuwtfu 
has no intelligence. 

The prepositions, that the world is a lie; that it is void 
of intelligence; that, until one comes to view' it in the light 
of Aru| ( it will appear a truth, but, when see a by the help 
oFAml will become n lie, are supported by the analogy of 
the mirage. 


* 


S2 

is manifest, that ilie soul is made to understand by the help 
of Aru{. 

The proposition, that Sivan stands not a s a stranger [or 
one dissociated], but m the life of the soul, and causes it to 
iiTujeretftnd, is supported by the analogy of the eye. 

The same subject continued. 

6, Since, therefore. Si van does not stand out as one disso¬ 
ciated from the soul, he is not a being who cun be seen and 
pointed out as ibis or that If, thence thus exists as some¬ 
thing not dktingmshftble from the soul, is it wrong to my 
that Si van and the scud are one? That is not the meaning, 
they are essentially distinct Since there m an arivu capable 
of apprehending things and saying: this is it, etc,, there* 
fore, when it is said: one exists, he who says it, must alifo 
exist. Hence, that which discriminates, saying: this hi it, 
etc*, does not exist as two, to the apprehension of the soul. 
Who, then, is Si van? He who stands in the soul, and who 
possesses the antra that knows all things, is Si van. 

There are some who interpret the expression: who stands 
in the soul, etc., to mean that the soul, which understands 
by the ariW of Sivan, becomes also Sawn, But, m there 
is one who shows things and one who &eea; so that which 
knows, is the soul, ana lie who makes known, is Sivan* 
Thou [soul] art not Sivan. It is only because thou ait de¬ 
luded, by the circumstance that he does not appear entirely 
dissociated from thyseU; dial thou art led to $ay: 1 am that 
*55 imm* 

TO 

SEVENTH SUmKAM. 

fbnfcnr/uiibT* of lh<* Subject respiting Pathi, Pasu and FSsain, 

» D&fy t Soul and Matter. 

m SrmrtAii.— In the presence of Sivan, w ho is mtiu, truth, 
all things are false [or as nothing], Because the universe 
perishes, and becomes a lie, therefore, Si van will not know 
[or regard] it The w orld, being itself material and perish- 
able, knows nothing. There is an arum, understanding, 
which can distinguish and understand both which ig 
eternal, mid aMttu f which is not etemal P That [understand¬ 
ing] which is neither satin f nor asattu, is tbs soul. 
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ho so, then thou [die soul] who art qualified to know that 
one thing, and receive the benefit of it* art yet Ignorant of 
It CcmeequeatlY, if thou thinke&t it cars be ascertained by 
reason, ibine appreheijriuii of it will make h n very dhTer.+iit 
thing from what it really is. For he who has seen the truth 
I Weityjp by the aid of the gracious took of Sat fCuru (# b L $ 0 \ 
tlm True Oura, will understand [Deity] by the grace [Arvf] 
of Si van* Therefore, when one gels a vision of Si van, he 
will not .see him standing alone, as something .quite distinct 
{from the soli]], but he will see Lim as Inseparably eon- 
nected [with himself]* 

The same subject continued. 

4. In meditating on Si van [with a view to get a vision of 
him] t whenever the disciple contemplates him under certain 
imagined forms, he will not discover hrs true form. When 
one meditates, flaying [in his mind]: this meditation siir- 
passes [Lhe prescribed] medit&tioDB, even thst is one of the 
meditations. If one meditate^ saying that there is nothing 
ivhich he should picture to himself in hL« meditation [l e* 
that there \$ nothing to l>e seen], lii h meditation will be 
fruitless—all his fancied happing in math] final liberation, 
will be vaitL If one, in performing any meditation, ]% en¬ 
abled to say that that meditation [L a ttie object which he 
con templates in i t] T is he [Si van], it will he a proper tneditu- 
tion on him. Therefore, to meditate, through the jiruZ- 
i of Si van ^ ia the chief thing; all else is vain. 

The same subject continued, 

0 + Because Si van stands as the arwu of the atuiI, he can¬ 
not appear as a distinct being to the apprehension [of the 
floul]* When becomes to be known thus [as connected with 
the soul], he will not i*e known by the souF* armt. What 
is the reason that he cannot Iks thus known? It is becafec 
he exists as the life of the soul [i. e. tu? its spiritual life und 
vision]. On the same principle on which the eye cannot 
flee ami point out the soul, which stands as the life of the 
eye, and gives it the power of vision, the soul cannot un¬ 
derstand iSivan, who has become the source of fptAnatn, 
spiritual understanding, to the soul; nor can it discriiniriatc. 
and point out the evil which is prescribed for it Hence it 

Tm, jr. 11 


so 


1. Hen t thou who knoweat not that an untruth is a He, 
All those things which may be known by the understand' 
ing p and designated ns this nr that, are false. Dost thou 
[the soid] who art not that lie t and who bast seen the truth, 
inquire respecting the lie which thus exists? If thou eon- 
skterest the way in which letters written in water, perish us 
fk>oti ns written; if thou dost consider bow the apparent 
realities which exist in a dream, vanish when one awakes; 
and if thou hast noticed bow the mirage, which is seen oh 
water, disappears as one comes up to teat it—then thou hast 
in these things m Illustration of the manner in which all 
visible [or known] things are declared to be lies. 

The proposition, that the world is a lie, is supported by 
the analogies of the writing in water, the circumstances of 
n dream, and the mirage. 

What is not included in the two [the known and the tin- 
known], is the divine sattti, truth, God cannot lie compre¬ 
hended by the understanding of the soul, bit is to be known 
by the help of AruL 

2. What is the force of the expression, that God is neither 
that which may bo proved and known, nor that which can¬ 
not he known? If you mean by this, io ask, whether that 
being exists or does not exist, he who has seen truth, has 
said, considerately, that he exists. But if you mean to say, 
that his existence may be proved and known by the soul’s 
understanding, he would become [by this supposition] a 
lie, some thing different from himself Ji + e. he would be mis¬ 
apprehended]. Therefore, as Sivan is beyond the reach of 
thought andt&peeeh, tiinam must be that truth for real entity] 
which can not be known by the soul ! s unaided wisdom, but 
is ^ be known by Uic help of Ami What is that And? 
It is the divine foot of Si van, 

Sara .—And b here vmhI In the sense nf Jnif-SVifji, dio goddess 
of grnfi'. She h the -"iim- of grae^ or iUuminaiiQn, to souls. She 
ahtnra gnwiotidy on alt who ft|ipro:nli the foot of Sivim, or humbly 
worship Mm. lienee, whe is styled 44 the divine foat” 

The same subject is continued in the next stanza, 

3. AH thinp which-may be known [by humaa reason], 
will perish; hence, they are called a lie." Therefore, that 
one thing which cannot be known, is Sa am, Deity. If this 
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The next stanza treats of the entanglement of the soul in 
and its liberation from it; and of the fact that frnh 
Siam is properly called arul grace. 

4, Docs God exercise no grace except in obscuring souls, 
and in causing them to eat their tanmam, the fhiit of their 
own doings? He exercises grace in balancing the kanmarn 
[and thus cancelling thetn] + Are TiroSia-Batti ami Ar^Batii 
two distinct fiatti? ISr^Sia-SaUi is Awtl-Sutti [i. e. tlev are 
different forms or developments of the same thing]. When 
was Aru^&Ui produced to God? She is coexistent with 
Deity, Arvt-Sntii never exists dissociated from God; and 
God has never, from eternity, existed without Arul-Satti* 
As the sun, which dispenses darkness by its own light, is to 
the natural eye, so is. God to the vision of those who have 
passed from the influence of TiruSia-Batti and embraced 
Arul*$nMi as their dcliverun 

The proposition, that St vim will reveal himself by the 
light of dru-f, is supjjorted by the analogy of the sun and its 
ow n light,' 

VL 

SIXTH SOTTIRAM. 

liexptct-iwj Si* Distinctivr Nifturtx of Bribj, which is sattu, truth, 
and of the TT'orli, iihie/t is asattU, tmtruih^ 

SCttiraiiE very thing which can be known, is math t 
untruth; and whatever cannot be known, b*uRi- 
yam (pgAtiii), a non-entity, Therefore, w hat is not inclu¬ 
ded in these two expressions is Sit-am, Deity, which is mttu 
truth. The established wot ]d declares this. 

Urge—H ow is it, that all which may be known by anvu t 
the understanding, can be called a lie? ft b eo, nn the 
ground that all such things arc developed, exist for a while, 
and are destroyed. 

How is it, that what is not known is said to have no ex¬ 
istence ? It is the same as when we speak of a rope made 
of tortoise-hair, or of flowers in the air, or of a hare's horn. 

COMMENTARY* 

To such as think that they are wtfftf, which is Sivam, it b 
shown, that they are not that 
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-■ Thou [who dfnueat this] hast forgotten the doctrine of 
tho T dhftrt l tliiii the world exists and jqo\vs on in the pres¬ 
ence of Cod, Himself being unmoved. SoiiLj, which Itoltl to 
<iod us their guide, who has said; I will make knmvu things 
[or cause them to be known and Jolt], according to the kmi- 
»itmi of soul^ will see and undereiand the ohject 3 winch 
come before them, in accordance with their respective kan- 
■mam. Consider that Sivtro, who has the whole world as 
his form, the various yum -moulds, matrices, as his membra 
and the Giving, and kirtyd-Sat* as his AntttkZ 

ra>*<tm [or instrumental causes], is the God who actuates 
souls. Vet lie never recognizes a ay of these instruments 
imhviduAilj. * 

It is here show n, that the world docs not appear to God 
[as a matter of importance], and that it cannot exist perma¬ 
nently, like a spiritual Wing, because it is material. 

Here is the proposition that the soul in the Perceptive 
Organs understands things as it is acted upon bv God, and 
also the reason why it is so, in that the soul must know and 
experience tilings in accordance with the law of its kamnam 
[and.this, it vs maintained, none but God can understand 
and regulate]. 


Next is explained the sense in wlueti God and the world 
cxi*l us attuntfniu,; also, the manner in which souls arc 
obscured by firMa-Sotti the Concealing Sstti 
°i (tikI and yet are not destroyed; and, also, the sense in 
which tirotfom (£%the work of concealment or ob- 
r*o rati on r is called grace, 

3. As stars, which exist distinct from the sun, fade awav 
at tin-a P} irotich of sunlight, so that they appear not; <» £ 
H with souls, which are concealed by the TfetL-Wofthe 
God who seeks [in tins process] their mvtti, final deliver- 

^ U ? e n®^ ed to zz.ji wu have experienced 
tla* guod and evil of all the objects of sense; and, by this 
course of cxpenencc, they also become united os one with 
God [enveloped m llis glory], who is sometimes seen and 
sometimes concealed. Inquire and know- this 

The proposition, that, if the soul eats the fniit of its bm 
marn by the instrumentality of the Perceptive Organ* , ts 1 
under the operation of TirMa-^tti, then her [&tt\) proper 
form wdl shine forth [as the garb of the soul), is suppcS 
by the analogy of the sun and the stars. 1 li ** 


A ml [or ArulrSatfi] of the incomparable God. notwith¬ 
standing, have [in tlnn process] no knowledge of God, Thb 
condition of the mn) with Goa is like that of iron before 
the magnet [which Is a passive and uneonadong recipient of 
a foreign influence]* When ike magnet attracts the iron* 
there is in the magnet neither change, nor want of change; 
jiL-t so t when God attracts souls, there is in Him neither 
change nor want of change 

Uhkl—T he fuel, that the tVreoptive Organs have no 
knowledge of the fiouL, while in perceiving objects they arc 
its instruments, and the consideration that it is because they 
are material that it Lh £ 0 , furnish analogical snpjKjrt for the 
propod^jp that the soul has no knowledge of God* while it 
understand* things as it is acted upon by Elm; and, al«o f 
lor the reason* which \s that the soul cun know nothing oi 
itself and that, like matter,, it must be iollnenced by God, 

COMMENTARY, 

In the first stanza it ia shown, that the Perceptive Organs 
have no power of perception 1 except as instruments; of the 
soul; and t further* that the soul cannot apprehend anything 
nor be made to eat [experience] even one kattmam, without 
the M of the Perceptive Organs, 

L While- the soul exists as the lord of the Perceptive 
Organs, causing them to operate, these organs are not con¬ 
scious, that they :ire acting in obedience to the sonl t nor that 
the soul is thefr lord, Ji the soul, tvhile thus united with 
the Perceptive Organs does not understand* then it cannot 
know any thing* If the soul* which ii thus made inlelli- 

S djocs not occupy the Perceptive Organs [us their lord]* 
the eyes cannot see, nor the ears bear, nor the other 
Perceptive Organs apprehend their appropriate objects. 

This is manifest from the fact that, when the soul exists 
in the forehead of an infant, and in certain of the AvaUci^ 
even the Perceptive Organs have m> functional life. 

Here we have the preposition that the sou! perceives by 
its union with the Perceptive Organs, and* also, the excep¬ 
tion which proves that, if the soul understands not by the 
senses, then it he* no understanding, 

i 

It id next taught* that, according to the foregoing princi¬ 
ple [that the Perceptive Organs are actuated by the soul], 
souls themselves are actuated by God 
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the threat, it attains to the AfWttei called sqpj>an™ a where it 
le always associated with twentydive Tattuvam, xh : thq 
five Rudimentd Elements, i'to r ; the Five Vital Airs, 

etc,; tin- Ten Vital Air~, pirdm^vui/u, etc.; the four 
A n^ak^miyim, i-Hunani, etc.;, and [one of the VH- 

tiyl-Tatfuiam\ Proceeding thence to the forehead, to the 
Avattd called vj.k-k*rnni [In- tween tin? eyebrows], it comes 
into the ^^sussioti uf the five Organs of Action, twfct'u, etc-; 
and the five Perecpfive Organs. In this state, the soul has 
become a conscious and intelligent l*eiug. Yet k U warning 
in several of the higher TattiiYam, viz: the five <S7rtt*7hfftt- 
vtua; the six not named above ; and the 

five Elemenls. t 

Itei-.j K-'cting the Meldl-A vattei, the v ision Of the AicUte, and 
the transition of tin; &otd to die NatM-Aixiiteh 

7. The soul, which is thus posacs*>ed of the ndkkm^tu-nttri f 
in the forehead, will* In the same place, also come into 
possession of the fi ve JfiMhA vfiUei, beginning with i-dkkiram, 
jiM sls it came into possesion of the AV/dM miki\ In 
the sjync region, in the forehead, when the soul has come to 
understand the courses os' these several orgftn^ as it has 
[before] left one sc rand joined another, bo it will quit the 
latter rtke MeMl-Amth^] n and take possession [of the 
JL$&tm ]. 

Tins is in be understood by the instruction of the i}n txl 
The divine grace [in him] Is oil rttirakam* support [orsoiuco 
of true knowledge}. 

V. 

nrm sOttiram- 

For the Fur tier Exploitation of the Nature of the Fmhw lied 
Novi* AtlVatf in ah id i God vetuates Shuts, and the Prmyer 
Forms ojihe Three ilahtm, ammonly catted Kanman, ilu- 
ym and Ays vain* are htrt presented. “ 

SrrrutA3[ — As before stated, the five Perceptive Organs 
perceive nothing except m instrument of the soul, and yet 
white they [actuated by the sout] perceive the objects pre¬ 
sented to them, they have no knowledge of the soul, ' So 
souls, while they understand, whatever they know, by the 
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It is next taught, that the soul is naturally, and from 
eternity, obscured [without intelligence], on account of its 
connection with dnava-malam^ Contrary to those who assert 
that the soul is pure [or unentangled its mulutu]. but is ob¬ 
scured by the bd4y, :iud 1 rdikyto those who say that pnrur 
tihnh, the disembodied soul, 10 itself intelligent, it is here 
averted, that it is not so; and the proper state of the soul 
is given, and the nature of 7/^iyei' b explained, 

fr. 1 1' the $oul T is something different from the \kk\j 

which is formed from mdi^ r, cannot sea by means of the 
body which ir. holds as a lamp, then it has no means of 
knowing and experiencing any of the fhiifcs of kamiam 
which appear in the various objects of senses 
enshrouds the soul from eternity, just as wood congeals tire 
[latent heat] within it, so m not to be consumed by it. 

The proposition, thut-dsiwu^mlam shrouds the under' 
Standing of the soul, is argued from the analogy of the wood 
and the tire, 

Attam-mahm i? darkness; and myp-t is a lamp. Until 
thuti u-mulnm is removed, itid^d~(?.kfnn (inniunGfi jtii), body 
formed from is the lamp [of the soul]; but when 

dmuxt-viabKn is dispersed by the sun of wisdom, it will 
cease to be a lamp* 

View of the soul, when it stands, as a king with hi? min¬ 
isters, in the. Avaffci, Here is presented that state of things 
which exists when d^am-matam obscures tlio understanding 
of the souL 

Note.—I n order to uadmlanJ what follows, we lmiat coadder 
the soul as in the hum on body, oomtuumiDg with it* Hive. of 
development there, and riling thence to a conscious and active exist- 
«n» t in its organtstEi. The states of the so u] calkd Arattei,, arc hera 
mumd, and im perfectly explained. For a more complete view of 
the Avatbij see die preceding article, pp. IS-ii] nf this volume. 

6, The soul in muMthdram (^ggir^^jrm), the lowest condi¬ 
tion of the embodied soul, which is the Avatfei called turitjd- 
thliham, has no connection with any of its bodily organs, or 
Tattuvam. In the iunya-tivatit^ 111 the region of the navel, 
it becomes united with pirdwi-i'dyu, Fusing thence to the 
region of the heart, it comes into the Atwiki called sutuiti 
where it forms a connection with rnttara. Passing thence to 
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This proposition is established by the analogy of the &ca 
and its dd m* 

Notbl—/‘ irofiinitti is a technical term, of d«p mystic mm (lug/ 
It is cofjitiipnlv used !u all parts nf India, wherever tha liigher doa- 
are uadaratood* Pmt Wilsoa dtfiEcs it la be u the invsUcal 
name of the I >uity T or syllable It hm, however, a more ex tennis 

meaning, In the sens*? of fbn, it symbol kc* Para^Piramtim^ tlie 
firht derd^pi Malt* Deity; A tm~ Safiiy ihe Prime, orflrst develop'd, 
Satti; anil AUtttn* ei, pul But, as seen above, it is rampoKd of. 
or vaibrjiras the fivr- mystic Eetteiw, find h^nce, ns & name of Deity * 
it oiteuds to (he fivu suprior develop'd gods* vk: SvtMrimru Ma* 
ye *u mn T /tfyifittnt, Vishnu end Brahma. Tami] Authors fo rther teach 
that from this siume there arise eleven other partieuLirs, 

beside these five letters which tire mystic ileveloporentr of iPtijy. 
ita Kiuli, ytr-t in the human body IS Lit according to the more cum- 
mot3^ and marv comet, Tamil u^ge* Ptmtiavain is to be under- 
triood as the complex symbol of tLe sacred an mc&rmttioa 

of the [towers of the five gotk dnyk&mm, or Chn. frequent]} 1 has 
tbe^sme meaning. Om t Iiowercr, often indiem--- the common Triad * 
Braising Yjj.li mi and Smut, wbo^ msp^tive indtefci are u, n s rn^ 
which are the eonstituents af Om (««wi) r 

Because these five letters are material, they cannot ope¬ 
rate except ii 3 instruments of the gods inherent in them. 
So p also^tne -Ifl^Arflrtma^ being material organs, though m 
hlose union with these Icttcra, cannot act except as instrui 
meats of the sou! occupying them. 

4. The gods. which have a connection wilt Piranavam, 
are innumerable [i. <l there may be Innumerable develop¬ 
ments of the five operative gods* each of which five fold 
clam^ may act through these organic symbols]. But the 
supreme divinilv of Mihum is Saih&rimn ; that of Fmte 
is Mayfounm; that of m is Rultirun; that of u is Vblinu, 
and that of a is Brahma, As there is no profit [from /Vra- 
ijaram] either to the whole Pimnamm* or to the letters Sev¬ 
ern] 1y, but the advantage is nil lib who understands them; 
so there Sfi no profit to life cither from ihe 

letters or their divinities* but it wholly accrues to the soul 

This statement, that these hitters are the proper forma of 
the Autakar^um, and that and the rest of the 

five, are the prime divinities of these letters, is the doctrine 
of the a&stirtim* 
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The proposition that the soul Lb something different from 
the and that, when in union with them, it 

exhibits; their respective phenomena [or performs their dif¬ 
ferent functions], is argued from the analogy of the sun, 
which is something tliUerent from the several parts of the 
day which it marks, and which presents different appear- 
ances and intensity in those different parts of the Jay. 


Note.—T he are a »rc of intermediate iiMnicuiitiM 

agymta. aland mg Miu aoul jtnd the sbdiu-<. L M.r rln'-m, 

n 3 -ii.\ the aodl, nideJ by divine illmnirmt i«-n, h cJinHv I to infidGrtt.ind 
tiling* in a truiT light mid in Enier rcbltoii-s tlnshin it ta po^rhk fr-r 
Mi" w?QStfi to present them. By the aid of imunun, attention and 
iimjila pemipiKm an* ?<*:iths<l+ By Mm aid of iho arml a 
distinct and definite idea of die object presented- Through I he 
agem-y of Ojk^yMnin^ t!it“ smiE h mdividlifdiz&h &nd it led to 
Appropiiaki to itself its nEUdnincnts^ and tbu$ exhibit sEibni^ and 
pridt-. Through tin- organ tin- - nj tiinncs <m the processes 

of thought, mfercEoe, elt, and h thua enabled (o war into the inleh 
ktitiml rngiona- 

■ ■ , : 

It is next shown* how the five mystic letters become the 
proper forma of the A ufaJiaraiuiin md of die: aou3 K 

A, The letter ei {jy) is the proper form of ohmgi&mm ; 
u (s_) ia the proper form of putti; m (ii) is the proper form 
■of nimiam; Vintu (eS^) b the proper form of sittam ; 

(jfFjpiit), which is never dissociated from the other 
four symbols, is the proper fonu of the soul. If you exam* 
inc into tbe&Q five symbols, you will see that they form the 
/VVa/itf va-ttrBpam [t^jistrwQ^fi^LJw\ the proper form of 
Piraqavpm. The &rivu f understanding, of the soul, when 
thus favorably combined with these five symbols, is like the 
high tides of the sea. 

When the soul* still in union with them* causes the 
laranam, and the letters, to speak out, Piranavam takes the 
form of A ritAam. Then the understanding of the soul is iis 
the tides of the ocean [Lel in its highest degree, like the 
high tides of Lite sea, which arise at the time of the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun and moon]. 

When the Armhiranam and the letters emperate per¬ 
fectly* the understanding of the soul h greatly diversified 
in operations. 
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}f'.tnwn and the others which arc •! velojxd In tlm ! * !r in 
accordance with tfffi taw of h.mmam r perform (heir respect¬ 
ive Junctions as instruments of the soul, just jis the Percept¬ 
ive Organs do tbcira ns instruments of the Aniokaranam, 
This is like waves in the ou.'nn. 

Here, the sea Is thy soWHic waves are the 
ami the- wind j*t tteiiam. As the waves rise according lo the 
state of the wind, so the object* of souse come up in accord¬ 
ance With kanmrrm. The soul, hi one of the 
and by the instnisoeatalify of one of the Perceptive Organs, 
undvratamls such objects. 

The proposiiion t that the soul understands by means of 
the A nktkaranurti, is established by the analogy of the sea 
and the waves* 

The ihet that the *>ol is no one of the 
though they perform their functions only as its instrument, 
is analogous to the fact that, though ihe Perceptive Organs 
have no power of perception except as instruments of the 
Antdkariniam^ yet no one of the A ntftAaranam is the same 
as any one of the Perceptive Organs. 

It is next shown, that the soul is intimately connected 
with the Ard&hiramm. The nature of the AntakamrjttM is 
pointed out, and the soul shown to be different from them. 

2. Sitiam is the organ of [clear and detenniimti vej thought 
AJcangMram is the darken me organ, the foundation of self 
and pride; it leads [the soul] to say [in view of its attain¬ 
ment*] ; Ai I, mine, none like me,” eic, Puiti is the organ of 
^liscriiniriation, that is, it discrim inn tea and defines the ob¬ 
jects which come before the mind in accordance with ketn- 
■mvm. M&nam is the organ of attention^ and p resen L-s objects 
[through the senses], but docs not dearly define them. That 
which sLantls in these several organs, and performs variously 
their respective functions, is the soul By means of the dit 
forent A ntakarajuim, the soul presents various phases [or 
mental phenomena], just as the mm varies in its expirsaiou 
[as to heat and light], at rising, al noon, in the afternoon, 
and nt setting. 

As; a person tastes and paints out the six flavors, while 
no one of them, n. g. bittcriieia, in conscious of its own taste; 
so the soul, while the Anfahirantim arc unconscious of their 
respective natures, unde stands them all. 
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The idea that the soul understand things through the 
instrumentality of the body, and yet hnf no understanding 
independent of God t is taught by the exprewdii: when 
the son! lms come to understand, through Si van, Sivt i- 
fjn£nam r etc. 

h is here shown, that tiH frontWW to pfnt&ttui is mate¬ 
rial ; and that this is not the soul 


Th e proposition r that the soul, operating in its several 
bod organs, bits imdeistanding, is argued from the anal¬ 
ogy of the lamp. 


IV. 


fourth sOnnmi. 

Jte&ptetinff the Haul in its Bdat&ms to the Aukikaraitam, 

SOmiuat.-—The soul is not one of the An^fammuTn 
[jMWJm, akangk&ntm, and nttam] t but it La that which 
Blands in innately united with them. The soul naturally 
exist* [from eternity] in tityam-jnalam, just ns pure eupper 
does within its rusty exterior ; on this account, it is in itself 
destitute of‘ understanding, Thu soul [when developed] 
enters into the five Amttet\ and exists with them, just as a 
king with bis prime minister and other attendants. 

UBEL—Having previously spo&ra of the external Tattu- 
Viirn t the author hero treats of the utkartmnm 
internal Tattuvam [= the Anttikamnam]. 

When an earthly king, having made an excursion with 
his prune minister and other attendants, returns to his pal* 
nce t he appoint* suitable persons to wait nt all the outer 
gales, and etations a guard at the entrance of the inner 
courts, and then retires to his private apartments. Thus 
the soul, in the body, its standing as a guard to 

its inner courts, enters into the five Amlin. 

CO St5LE> r T AH \\ 

It is first shown, that the soul its not one of the -dntfriurs- 
Tjenjn, To such aw assert that thu Antuhmtnam have under¬ 
standing, it is here answered, that the soul understands, not 
they, 

I* Though the five Perceptive Organs apprehend their 
respective objects by means of the Antabtranam* yet no one 
of the Antahirunum is the sitme as any one of these organs. 


TO 



and that in these cases, there is no real change, other than 
ay hat the atmosphere undergo^ by being confined in ycs- 
seb of different forms. This idea is here refuted 

fl. That which understands sortie things, which desires to 
know what may be known, which -seeks for those who can 
teach tbe^e tiling which b ignorant of a>me things* which 
Jurgete some things once known* which, though its active, 
auxiliary bodily organs, as the Jeaffcr, lie dormant in sleep, 
yet b itself still active^ anil understands as when awake— 
that something must be different from'God who knows at 
Once all things. That being which understands things as 
above mentioned, and is the servant of God, b the soul. 
All who know the truth, will testify to this. 

God is omniscient^ and destitute of pleasure and pain. 
But the soul b of limited niidemtuoding, in capable of being 
instructed, is subject to the A mtfzi, and experiences pleasure 
and pain, Thereiure T the dogma of the 3ivdUuvith j", that 
the sentient soul and the soul of the Universe am one, is 
here refuted. This b done by a stuMfrnent of premises and 
conclusion, in which the cause is argued from liie effect. 

The bodv T which is formed from as a machine, ex¬ 

ists under Siflerent [forms and] names. Llcncc is inerted 
the existence of soul. But the doctrine tHht Spirit 
[Deity], b itself changed into [or b developed us] the w orld, 
and exists also as rfixrn, life, b here denied* 

7. It may be. known by inquiry, that all the Tuttuvnra 
froipa hihi ^including five of the to pint- 

ihwi [the first of the Attuma-Tattiwam^ hence including all 
the Atttimv'Tatturnm, and aU but two of the ITtffyT] , are 
developed from, and are resolved into, M&y&L The body, 
with the indwelling soul, b addressed as a person, just as 
we designate u lamp by the word %/if. When one bus 
come to Understand, through Si van, JSiua-£pidnam w the wis¬ 
dom of Kivan, thus having become pure [or free from the 
darkness of malum], and then inquires into these things, he 
knows that hb body is composed of all the Tattuvnm from 
&aki to pinti?iitvi Y and that he [his soul] is different from 
his body. # 

The 'body b here compared to a Samp, on, the ground 
that the lamp b constituted of the vessel, wick, and oil, 
combined 
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[soul] not It, and while the Perceptive Organ s lit dor¬ 
mant [in sleep], the eon!, passing to a position in which irn 
active fLi actions for organs] are dormant^ mid from whence 
it passes out, with its vehicular body, wi]] T in its dreams, 
• curry on its sporty now riding on an elephant, now crown¬ 

ing it with flowery mad now jiciforming various exploit*, 
etc.; and then, again* is at once restored t.* its own gross 
body % lienee it is plain, that thou who dqest this, art' not 
thvpirtinti+v&yi^ nor the body* 

Respecting the existence of the soul at the time of sleep, 
when there is no action. Some say that tile combination of 
the Elements produces intd licence, just as the mingling of 
turmeric and bine produces redness, * And some assert that 
the bodily organs have intelligence, 

&* The body which, 21 s some say t secs and understands all 
things, sees not, when tbatiWliwh causes it to see is dormant. 
In sleep, one lies merely breathing, neither eating nor act¬ 
ing:; therefore, that frhich sees and understands fin that 
snitc] is the £oul_ But is it said T that artvu t the understand¬ 
ing, is produced by the combination of the five Elements? 
Then urim would never vary in its operations, and would 
never become dormant Defending on the combination of 
the Element®, which is permanent [while the body Instil, it 
mu^t always be the same. On the same principle [if anuu 
is u mere result ol bodily organizet 101 i—a mere phenomenon 
of organinui], eating and drinking; being other phenomena 
of^the body, should continue also, when the body sleeps. 

Though the organ of the eyes lie perfect, and "the object 
beioro it be dJmnmnted, yet, if' she attention be abBorbwt in 
another [a mental] object, the eyes see nothing. That ariuu 
which apprehends the object of attention, must be some¬ 
thing else than the eye, or body. 

Here, the reasoning being from effect to cause, the aigu- 
ment stands in the form of premise and conclusion. 

The sixth stanza meets certain objections respecting tho 
oonedoTta, thinking soul There arc some [the Nimtiuwthi 
(g®*xfgreSfi)] who any that one and the same being [tied] 
exists ns nv'-dihiTnam the sent tent, living isoul; 

as: param^lftumam [ufww£0i£uh\ the soul of the universe; 
and :ih Para-Pirammi {uzaiShtwm} [BralimJ Supreme Deity; 


It is customary to sav t respecting any thing which is 
known: I thought ab; I did so; I said so, Th^rcfbre, the 
jjosseSAOr of arivu f vmijersiandiiig^ must be something diffe r* 
cat from it. 

This common mode of expression [this is mine* etc.], is 
analogical proof that the soul is different from the body; 
so that ibis whole argument lor the soul's existence, eoa- 
taijjed In the expression; my body. 

The existence of the soul is next proved from its knowl¬ 
edge of the Perceptive Organs. This is designed to meet 
those who say that there is no other soul them thc^c five 
organs. 0 

S. The Perceptive Organs differ from one another in their 
functions, one not apprehending the objects of another. 
These organs, called body, longue, eyes, nuse t and ears, may 
all convey the sensation of touch, which po#fer they [the hist 
four] have besides thdr own respective functions." If there 
15 a Wing which can understand the objects of the five Per- 
eqitivo Organs, which are indicated by the five mystic let¬ 
ters, viz: sound, tangibility, form, flavor, odor, thou [soul] 
an that onc + Thou cncsl see, since thou an one who dis- 
tinguishestt the objects of these several organs, that thou art 
not one of them. 

Kdrt.—These five mystic letter* ora the** 1 of the pmcAAAhtmm 
in its third stage of derdeimrcnn They are na-m&ti-od^t (sufl- 
af.'T^). See this .Foirniab VoL XL p + 164, 

Because there h soiiicthiiig which, after it has perceived 
and understood the objects of sense, and after those objects 
arc removed* still exists reflecting on them, therefore, that 
something must be the soul, which differs from all those 
tilings. Thai it is so* inquire and know. 

This is establish ed by stating the s&iiunwm, premises, aud 
the zdltiyam, conclusion* 

The soul 1 * existence is proved from its knowing the course 
of the Avatiei To those who assert that it is the pmln a- 
i'4yu that exercises the functions of understanding, it b an¬ 
swered, that then there would be do understanding when 
Iks A 'wita an: resolved [or in a quiescent suite]. 

4. While tin; is carrying on the process of 

breathing, in the body respecting which it is said: thou 
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inflect or show thee to others, aud which arc mere inert 
cDbcLs from the material cause, Miija, and in which thou 
art developed, an: not thygelf. And though thou should est 
faj- because I stand in the live Perceptive Organs, anil 
know all thingSt therefore I am God, yet know that thou 
art not He who is exulted above the highest, 

JMiou [tie -Foul] nr® not God, nor J/^4 nor the various 
organs of the body; but thou art done, an individual being, 
an eternal one. 

The materia], bodily organs exhibit the pleasures and 
pains which tlve soul experiences in its progressive ooms^ 
just ns the mirror reflects the objects near it, 

A? tic minor, without theming light, eaiinpt show any 
thing to the observer, so the soul, in' union with the Per¬ 
ceptive Organs eic_\ t has no life [or niamfeitatkinj r without 
the agency of God 

Hence, there nn^t be three eternal entities fDelty* Soul 
Matter], 1 J p 

^be proposition, that the soul can have no animation 
when dissociated from God is extublishcd hv the analogy of 
the mirror, the adjacent object, and the sutrs light; ami by 
the rule of exception, according to which it is dec hired, that, 
^'hen no object is presented before the mirror, and, also, 
w hen there is no light from the sun, then the mirror can 
reflect nothing. 

It is shown, in tie next stanza, that the & 011 I exists in the 
body. Some :isb, whether the body itself has no under¬ 
standing, and whether uflfirvtt (iLea-rf*,) (tnVuJ, 

the understand ipg itsdf, cannot know [or perceive] things. 
In answer to this, it is shown that neither body nor under- 
^ttvnding can have know ledge. 

2, According to uoiversaT custom in the worlds one says 
of his own properly : this is mine; and of what i> not his 
owtn this is not mine; which shows that man is something 
else than bus property. Therefore, ax thou [soul] art in die 
habit of saying of thy hands, thy feet, thy Bbdy t whiek are 
not essential parts [or properties] of thyself: they arc mine ; 
and of the imderstanding, which is not thine intrinsic' 
ally: it is mine; eo f since what one chums to be b W own, is 
something ^ditYercnt from himself these organic properties 
ivbich thou claimest, are something other than thyself 


* 
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Because the soul Iias^fi knowledge of the five Ptrecptivc 
Orgrms [or understands by itiLun], therefore, it is other Ilian 
thvy. And hveiiu^e it understands iu course through the 
A vatfci [the organism* of life, mtdligence t etc.], therefore* 
it exists as something different from tliem. During sleep, 
there is neither eating 1 , nor other action; therefore, flic goal 
csLits sa something tlillbrent from the body* Because the 
soul undery lands instruction given [nnv communication 
nimle to it] T therefore, it must have existence. 

^ orn.—The fon 1 going armimtut from the eauditifti] of uim in 
d«fp p is bused on thf! tinned truth that life and notiJ an? CNumtially 
the fianie. Body j* rcjgmxM* in any condition, mm motter. 
Thcrrfw?, it Li inferred, that* ;la life manifestly crnitimics while thy 
body dkepft, there must he sou! distinct from body. 

Uiikl— The propcaitfou, that soul exists* is here estab¬ 
lished by the illusmttiye examples given 1 viz: this and that 
arc not the soul; this is my body; it [the soul] knows the 
Perceptive Organs, and the way through the Awttri; it un¬ 
derstands when a thing is made known; when oneis asleep,, 
there is neither eating nor acting. 

00M1CKCTABY. 

'Hie first stanza goes to show that the existence of the 
soul is proved by the rule of exception—that this or that 
15 not the bo lib Id rctercncc to the objection that Path i, 
f a * u > bave no existence as eternal entities, and that 

body ltsel! has no understanding, it is here &bown, that 
those three tiret things are realities and that the body has 
no understanding, but that the soul has. 

1 , 'Unit which stands inseparably connected with the live 
mystic symbols [a. «, m, A&wm]; that which says: 

I aiu not the Seven Tdihu essential parts of tho 

human body [viz: humors, blood, semen, brain tuid mar- 
row. elan, unisetes, bones}, nor the Organs of Action, tior 
the five Perceptive Organs—that which, having thus distin¬ 
guished iifcll trom a]] these, still says of all things else - 
this, this, etc., is not I—that one thing which thus exists’ 
distinguished from all these, is the soul [or, lit, Li thyselfl’ 
Isowfthou art in union with tho Perceptive Organs etc.* 
yet, just as the mirror, which reflects the objects near it k 
not itself those objects, so the Perceptive Organs etc. which 
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The propositions, that the is never do 

stroycd; that arivu, tfc^ understanding, does pot perbh m 
the ptwess of ^transmigration; and that the oofcAu ( 4 #*) 
matrices, are varied [to meet the demand* of lun- 
mavil are supported, respectively, by the anal ogles of the 
snake, the dream p and the soul of a dvAOte* poking into tho 
body of another, 

_ The all-pervBdifig nature of God is next explained, God 
htlfi all space, without being limited or confined by any 

thing, 

lt\ If yon assart that, according lo the doctrine that God 
fills all those things which may bo designated by the terms 
Ae p &ftt , *7, lie is not one being, nor many, but both one and 
many p the truth fe p that Ho exists ;l> perfectly filling every 
place, . He is not divided so us. to occupy individual places, 
as an ihdividdal. ■None of these things designated by he t 

^ x 'et isolated [or entirely separate fawn God]. Just * 

^ die sun's light, while it spreads every where, is not con¬ 
fined [or entangled by any thing], so it h with God. If 
Sod and the universe ho thus, how, it may be asked, do 
ftitfiJf.n rran-p who combines in himself ihc Male and Female 
Energies of Deity, and the other great gods, exisL? &t&d- 
xri'tui and the other gods, and also the uni verse, arc the 
servants of Deity, and perJbrm the work of servants in 
thmr respective places, 

I he proposition, that God is not confined to anv place, 
and doea not exist as many things, but exists pervading ail 
space, is argued from the analogy of the sun’s light 

m T 

THIRD SOmEAW. 

Proof of the luritfence of Soitl 

SflTTRAM + —Soul exists in a body formed, as a machine, 
from Afih/ci f in its developmcnls. ^hat there is a soul, is 
evinced by the rule of exception, [by which ft is asserted of 
every thing else] that this, that etc,, is mt the sold, Be¬ 
cause, flic soul says, this h my body, therelbre, ft cxAts ass 
something other than the body; just as one says: these are 
my tiling^ therefore they anf something different from me, 

VOL IT* $ 
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alms l by development, and all eventually to bo resolved 
mto the great fountain, Soul] + 

In opposition to these several dogmas, the anther shows 
that the understanding and the body will suffer change* In 
the way of new productions, and that the soul is subject to 
a diversity of births [or form-*], 

9, The rase of the soul [at death], when it leaves its stula- 
tekam [^stdiu^cpwMni]* arid T us one 1 possessed nf ttuLkuma- 
It'kam, Wittes another groea body, is like the snake's passing 
out of its old skin [with its new akin]; or like one in a 
dream, as before mentioned; or like those who [through 
their high Wystic attmnmotits m ^tti'llcave their own 
ladies, and enter the bodies of others. The oneness of the 
atmosphere and the air in a pot, when the j*ot is broken, 
does not represent this case [i. e. the state uf the soul at 
death; for it is ns distinct a being at death as before, being 
still organized and rntdligenl], Nor does the case of a 
dancer, who represents different charuL-terH by simply ehang- 
ing his dress, meet the ease [L c, the soul is not individmd- 
heed merely by its organism; but it is in Itself an individual 
being]. 

The ai m di ltide of the sc rpcufs leu vi ng h is si 01 jgk, is given 
in reference to those who say that one body ts* destroyed 
when another h developed ; tint to such ni main lain that 
there is no suHuma-mnram different from dufam, it is here 
proved, that there m [sndi a vehicular body], just us the 
snake hits a new akin before it drops its old one. 

The import of the similitude of the dream It that the soul 
[m its transition-stage] is just as if it were united with the 
stlkkurmi-teknm in a dream, when its understanding, which 
La eon nested with tbc and which in the waking 

state sew, hears, tastes, smells and feels* is not destroyed. ° 
The slmililude of a person's leaving his own body, and 
entering the body of another, meets UiC assertion of those 
who maintain that the yoni, matrices of souls are not varied. 

The declaration, that the state of the trausmigrating soul 
is not like that of the dancer referred to, is ^nvbn as the 
refutation of the doctrine of those who assert tliat soda are 
one in essence, 

The Mhowing that the similitude of the atmosphere and 
thenar in a pot, does not represent the .state of the soul at 
death, Is given a s a refutation of the doctrine of the Mdtjd- 
v&hi (inffvxmntjB} [a School of YethanLists], 
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It is bm implied, that sometimes the sou] f because of ha 
enormous sdn^ will lie as a atone-, for a season, without idl¬ 
ing into any womb. 

At other time*, the soul is so rapid in its tamsitiGo from 
one body to another, that it will he reinvested without 
apparently leaving its former body, just as the span-worm 
does not entirely quit one position till it reaches the next. 
This further implies that certain intermediate steps jor 
births] may be omitted, so that it [the soul] may at once 
take a body fitted either for heaven or hHI, 

As one, in a dreaming state, underpin neb mid acts differ- 
ently from wbut he does when awake, so uk %ufs under- 
standing will undergo n change in accordance with its sne- 
eessrvs bodies; but it is urn destroyed while the body is 
changing. . Thus the soul, with its suMuma-mrimm, is ever 

E rcpared either for eiyoymeat in heaven, or for suffering in 
ell fas ite kttnmam may demand]- Those joints are estab¬ 
lished by the analogy of dreaming. 

There arc three kinds of bodies, vks: tjMw&s(mrum 
(utrf<g>*faw\ body of agony, capable of Buffering in hell 
[jet mdeatsubtable by pain]; puthriftr&-sariram ( 

subfile body, fitted for heaven [the world of minor 
gods, where the body is such os the gods ha ye, over whom 
ludm rules]; ^rund n id - a tmi ror? i changeable 

body, adapted to this world of frunwim for probation], 

ISotk,—IT io Tamil SA*Hri* speak of five Ktrtrnm. Tbmn nra 
commonly Jcnomifijiittl: stiifnm foii-v-i m fit* 

tumaw parm^^Uumum (ujFtAwJ&itubi at,,] r , Jfl jpL 

aiiumam f Thtf And fhe fhimm. which L> ihe 

aame on the tWmmam, cutaisi whenever the *M&m exists at nil 
i he others aiv lusher siiert^ive developments, which the soul comes 
to ^rijoy an it advances in rffttiwun* ilivim k knowl&dgvv 

f rhe author next meets and refutes several heterodox 
notions, m: that, rcspeetiii^ the two bodies, gtukrm and 
safck'imqnli one is developed only as the other is destroyed; 
that the understandings perishes [with the body]; 

that the matrices, do not change [or that there am not 
various forms for the same soul]; that God exists as the 
soul, and that they' [God and* the soul] will eventually bc- 
eome one again; and that souls arc all one being [imlividtt* 
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The proportions. that the soul is eternally on tanked in 
these twdffln; nod that (he three malum always coexi^q are 
established by the analogies of the paddy with its Lusk, and 
the copper with its rust. 

The proposition, that God carries on, without change or 
emotion in Llhftsdf, the flve operations, which arc for the 
purpose of removing the makittt, in proved by the analogy * 

of the suns influence on flowers. 

Souls are declared to Lave limited understanding, because 
they me from eternity entangled in mufam; while God is# 
iUfserted to be ominficient. 

God remains unchanged in all Ilia operations for unaffected 
by themj r just as the sun does, while flowers open and shut 
iu 3ts presence. 

As the same solar my varies m its influence [on flowers, 
etc, ]. so does God in 13b* operations. lbs StkSttiii 
Illuminating Sut^ assumes different forms, sometimes that 
of sometimes that of Qndn&Shtk, and some- 

times that of fLiriyd-Sztii. In ibis way the Lord himself 
becomes the possessor of the powers of resolution, produc¬ 
tion and preservation, and thus appears ns the subject of * 

ixJtrhzi, fjn^mus^ and kirikd* 

Xotil—'H id idea K iMt Gnal in ITi.s c^cuual nature, jlk thi; Great 
link, or Father, of ihe imivfinw, h subject to uu rhnnge, in action 
or odicrwnep But, hy Hi* intimate- iiniim with lit* eoesiiirtit Salt*, 

H- irtvifiiK-M the apparent, subject, as well m source, of «tuotSona, and 
of all tb* properiits of an operanhu beings 

The next stanza treats of the course of souls through 
births and death*, and refutes the doctrine of those w ho say 
that souls have no understanding at death, and that they 
have no other body than their gross body of sfense, 

8 , As the mind, that understands the things whieh the 
aottl aces, feefe, and possess, when awake, does,, in sleep, * 

forget them all, so the soul t at death, leaves its stulu-sctrlram, 
gross body, composed of eyes, cars, etc,, w hich was prepared 
for it in accordance with the demands of its before acquired 
hiruiuim f and with its sf&kkmna^ sm i m^i u?^.fji£>) r yehie* 

ular body, adapted to its existence in Leaven or hdl, passes 
off through the air. The soul thus conditioned, passes -a$ 
an atom for invisible being] with its tuk&uma-sarimm t and, 
quicker than thought reaches its object, fulls into the womb 
at conception. 


that no God is required, are 3 in the following stoma, denied: 
and, on the contrary, it 3 h maintained, that these several 
operation*? are the works of Gsxl. 

®‘ While souk are eating the fruit of their former Aaw- 
a process which is called or] 

yhrtfra^f4cfnraam r they are unconsciously sowing for a future 
crop [to, be gathered and eaten j< This process [of solving] is 
called [dhimtt/am or] These 

actom (souls], while thus sowing come into [organic] union 
with the prospective hmmam [mtnre crop] which they must 
eventually eat; and by this means they will be compelled, 
just as the iron is drawn to the magnet, to gather what they 
have sown, and to eat it This process [of reaping] is called 
[sagmIiWia}}i (>0p^ji,) f or] ^sgnditt/ia-ktinmam, 

Xow ? if they do not experience all tins through the agency 
of God, who is there ihiii is able to oiulcrstaud aml properly 
bring together all these things, [carrying souls] through nil 
their various and respective t/oui (Qujn&B) t matrices, in all 
their worlds [or places of existence] ? 

Thy next stanza teacher that the three mahm r dnamm, 
m&yei and ?zanmam t arc eternal; that God is omniscient 
that sonb have limited understanding ■ and that Doily 
changes not 

Note. Tin? thriN* mabtw art, accenW to this School, coexistent 
with wkiU, viti'h soul king ^mrolojW in ihi* comphs ethereal criit- 
? nce ' jiL^r m die unblown flower is in it& e&lix, or it* nmlictype in 
its pmixmhnl JtmfflViloped M&pri k primordial matter, 

tjml [mm which the body b dov-eJupwL Amtivim is original junior 
the _ eoufru -of moral darknes* and Ktfferirg to iouk* laheretit in 
n, in fJI it* modes of iristcnee, knanua imparts its own duirae- 
ler to tin! wJii.ifc di'Vti|o|)^j A (inmam k that imperative 

P° wer [™ &tej which inheres in, tltc - irgnnbiu of (he soul, in all 
Bt4 ® ea ®f it* ci&.teuc*, prescribes its course, and incite, uui Its dratirt*, 

7 + Jinava*^ mth/ti* and lunma-vmlam, are fetters to souls, 
coexisting with them, just us the husk does with paddy, and 
rust with copper, which are not new things, but are aborig¬ 
inal and coexistent, God actuates these malam [bringing 
out all that is required by just m the sunk rays 

cause some dowers to open, and others to dose, lie docs 
tins for the purpose of removing dnava^mok im* 


fit) 

But Low U it that fctmmtim is found in Connection with 
the semi, which Li pure from eternity? The soul is not pure 
[i c. free from Aunman*] from eternity. Its previously per¬ 
formed ttitm (^ScBr) t action [=£unmartt]p exists with it from 
eternity. 

Noit.—TIht primantijit bint*- at tl*u sou] fo tlmt n henng which, 
though m itself t&tt-nliullT jfuiv, is uAihrunded in and j* thm 

rendered rdativfly impair I havw cw m^t with any niii-nmt to 
erpbuil tbs usHLintifd fict that tiiu *uiil y thus urigiually tfaithrutkxL 

That which causes the existence of body h Ixmman; how 
then can kanmam exist without a body ? They \fcanmam 
and body] exist from eternity in relation one to another, as 
the seed to the tree; and, also, :ls the crop of grain to Lhe 
food it furnishes, and to the seed it yields for another year, 

lie [God], the giver of whatever is needed, is the causa 
of these entanglements in pS$am t and ultimately secures 
liberation from the same. 

God, in these operations, h like the field which yields its 
stores to those who cultivate it. The field that is sown with 
red paddy [has no intrinsic power to vary its products, and 
thus] does not yield grain differing from what was sown. 
So God, like the field, operates without desire or hatred 
[simply carries out the law of kanman t hating no will or 
power to do otherwise]. 

But is he t who thus operates, unaffected by emotion or 
purpose ? He is c tits rely u naflfocted These operations trans- 
pi re simply in his presence. The products of the field arc 
produced, and are matured, ^ r hilc the field lies perfectly 
passionless; so it is with the works of God 

We have here the proposition, ptikdiam, that God, with¬ 
out the emotion of desire, nr of hatred, separates souls from 
bodies* and reunites them [with other bodies]; the reasou, 
Ftfra* which declares that this b done in accordance with 
htntrnm; the analogy, m-ptiJcjhtim, wherein the divine ope- 
rations are compared to the field; and the exception, m-pak- 
shttfrij by which it i? proved that there would be no operations 
[no effects produced], if there were no previous kart man*. 

The Assertion^, that souls can assume bodies for them- 
selves in Accordance with the law of kanmam; that kanmam 
spontaneously attaches itself to bodies; and* consequently, 
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oneness, for tie term fleam is list'd in the Yitham i and 
miglt be hero used, if that were the strict idea* The mean¬ 
ing is, that God [and His Satfi] exist in so dose a union 
■with the soul a eta, that they are not apprehended m two. 

Tiie very existence of the person who asserts that the 
expression ^tmOham means merely tmenv&% proves that he 
ami God are not one. The expression does not mean that 
they are two ; but that they are so united as not to be [or 
appear to be] separate persons. 

The proposition r that God is thus intimately united with 
the universe, and actuates it, is established by the analogy 
of sound aud tone. The proposition, that Be stands from 
eternity in this intimate union with all things, is proved by 
the analogy of the fruit and its flavor. The proposition, 
thai God is in such a sense one with the world, or the $oid T 
and yet different from it, is argued from the analogy of the 
seed and the oiL 

j| 

The next stanza meets those who assert that utfmidtam 
means 6ncn£$Jt t and that Fintmam (u>ii) [Bratmi] is every 
thing ; and eon firms the foregoing position, 

r L -God produces the world, and stands in so close a union 
with it* that lie may bo said to be the world [or to exist 
as the world], just as we speak of the whet-stone, which is 
composed of gold-wax ana sand. Because God enters into 
my soul, when I stand freed from the influences of the 
senses, etc., I mi^ht apeak of myself as the world This 
entrance of God into the sou] is not a new thing* The fact 
of God's close union with me from eternity becomes mani¬ 
fest [or is understood] t w hen I become free from the control 
of the senses 

Here, then, the proposition that God and the world stand 
as aUumiham, is proved by the analogy of the whet-stone, 
which is composed of both wax and sand. 

Without the divine agency, neither merit nor demerit has 
ftn y influence on the soul; and when the soul is affected by 
either, it is only that which previously'existed, that Las any 
effect; and when God produces any such eiiect, lie does it 
without either desire or hatred, 

5. When a body comes into existence in accordance with 
pratfoudj existing Jeanmam^ the soul to which that body 
belongs will come and unite with iL 


# 
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in tbe union of soul and body, it having been before shown 
llmt the sou] and body are different. 

The follow in jr stanza assorts, against the V<-than lists, who 
maintain that God ancl the sftul are not two, that thcr are 
two, and that without God the soul has no power of action. 

2 . The i'et/wwi teach that he who first existed alone, who 
Ih eternal, pure [or free from malav i], and who has no equals 
or superiors, is one. That one is God; and thou who aavest 
that they [God ntid the soul] arc one, art the soul. Thou 
art entangled in vasam; and since thou art entangled in 
this, by the rule of exception, evinces God to bo 
free. If there be not a God distinct [from the soul], the 
soul would have no power of motion or action; just as the 
simple letters would be mute, if there were no vowel a (jyi 

The proposition, that God and soul arc intimate) v united 
and that the soul has no power of action without God, finds 
analogical proof in the case of the vowel a and the simple 

lpttOTBL * 


The following stanza explains the union in which the 
soul and God cease to appear os two, 

3 , As sound and tbe tunc r so God and tbe world* As 
sound is to the tana filling all its notes, so is God to the 
world, pervading all its forms. As neither tune nor notes 
can exist without a musician, so there must be three eternal 
entities. 

As the fruit and its flavor, so God am] the world. As 
Ac flavor pervades all parts of the fruit, so God pervades 
the world from the fust 

As tbe oil and the resauium-secd. so God <mVl tu* 



and is so intimately connected with it that thev do ml 
appear to be two; and yet she is something different from 


Therefore, the difficult without asserting that 

they arc one, do declare that they are atfutndW not two 
[a unity in duality}. 

It is maintained, that, in reference to the union of God 
with the soul, or the world, attuviiham does not mean Unm 
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II. 

SEOOJfD SCTTIRAlf. 

1 hi Relation of God to die World arid to Souls. 

SPTTraAU,—God is the world that is designated bv the 
terms hr. she, it, which were mentioned before; and [in this 
ttCTLSeJ He is apfth'tm {jfGtjfify, not diflerent [front the 
world]. But as the world Li tidUtt, not spiritual [material], 
and God a spiritual form, therefore 

He is ]>ethqm (Cw^ie), di tie rent [from the world J, Being 
bolt petham and apetJmm, He is said to be pfUobtftfmZ 
I licrclbfi', in tefercncc to the world, Ood [as a personal 
being in these «evend capacities] exists as ajiMan (#Qu■teat), 
prt/ian {Qujeir), anti /Hthdjtetfuin (Gu^sQu^ar), God exists 
as all the world, and jet aa other than the world; lie is 
perfectly mingled with the world, filling the whole, and yet 
is without the least weariness of these tilings. At I [is com¬ 
mand souls arc born and die, in accordance with their kaa- 
ihh»» p good and bod deeds which they have before performed. 

Lrel—G od is the whole world; He is other than the 
world; He is closely united w ith the world, and tills every 
pore, and yet is not in the least entangled in it. While 
son Es, by means of His Satti, experience births and deaths 
in accordance with their previous kanmam. He is eternally 

f nre, and is one on w'honi the nature of souls never comes 
i. e. he is never made the subject of their joys and sorrows 
in consequence of bmmam]. 

CO MILKSTARV. 

The ilrst stanza teaches the nature of the union of God 
with souls, 

1 , I he body, which i.i constructed of bone, skin, muscles, 
tendons, ett.% and which possesses organs formed from the 
hlcineots, is so inti mutely united with the soul, that the 
soul always resjxmds when the name of the body is men¬ 
tioned. Such is the intimate connection of God with the 
soul; vet God is not the soul, nor is the soul God. Some¬ 
times (.ltd appears as the soul, and at other times, as other 
than the soul. 

The proposition, that God exists in intimate union with 
the soul, and yet ig other than the soul, has analogical proof 
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lie [an illusion], or n tv^llty, to it [i. e. all things are to 
Ddty as one'eternal, consentaneous whole] j hor has ji any 
profit in its operations [i. e. it lias neither pleasure nor jmin]. 
It is bore meant, that Deity is neither mutable, nor immuta- 
blcfLts. is not the subject of any emotions whatever]. 

The proportion that Deity, while currying on its ope¬ 
rations, is destitute of dilution, is supported be the malogi- 
rai proof that it is us time, which' has no desire, or euio- 
tiun, respecting any thing which transpires. And the iWla- 
that Deity, in its works, is without profit, and void of 
any change, as to pleasure, pain, etc., is supported by the 
analogy' or one’s dreaming, 

* Next follows a proof that Deity is at the end of all 
things. The world, which is known by observation, has no 
existence except as the consequahoe or result of a previous 
destruction or resolution, which was not seen: the destruc¬ 
tion is the first stage [in the order of natural. 

o. The world, an existence developed by Dei tv, which 
[Deity], though not seen in any thing, is proved, bv its works* 
of creation, to exist, is resolved iuto Sftitxi, winch, though 
not visible m any thing, yet is made manifest [or proved to 
exist] by Us standing as the material cause of tlio universe. 

It is objected, if the world tie thus resolved into J f&t/cL 
that J%(t, which is invisible, and Is that into which all 
things are resolved, must be the source or origin [of all 
things], and that hence there is no need of Doitv. In abswer 
to this objection, 1 reply, that such a divine power as is here 
implied, cannot exist in Mdyei. But when the world is de¬ 
stroyed, will not tins mjti, which is inert matter, mid tics- 
titntc of any divine power, be destroyed with it? No: that 
13 to im perishable substance. 

d/Hyei tflmcre matter, mid possesses no intrinsic power [of 
?■ therefore. inovea [or acts] onh* as iuflueneed 

by Deity m every particular. Mow long has it existed ? It 
him im&ted frijiii fieemity. 

In the foregoing five staiWare exhibited, napritin* 
IMtj mid Ahy-h tlic pahharn, doctriiie iDaiutaiiied > the 
rthu, reasons [or the facts of the case]; the tip&ntmn, pUifis 
by example; the upawyam, logical arrangement of the 
tacts; and the ntkamanam, conclusion drawn from the rca- 
Bom given* 
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Birover fumiahes, and unites [with souls], the appropriate 
bodie^ 

Dmtj, standing in union with }Myri } as moisture in the 
plnstio e3ny p operates [gives it its plastic nature, raid devel¬ 
ops it into form,]. 

Therefor^ Afdya w the material can.se; &ttti the instm* 
mental cause; and Deity the efficient cause* Thy following 
are illustrations of this/ 

M&yei is the material cause [in nature], just as day is to 
the potter s vessel. Satti in: the instrumental cause, Just ps 
the moulding-stick and wheel are to the potter. Deity, like 
the potter, as the active agent [or efficient cause]/ The 
world [or universe], like the earthen pot T is the effect of 
these three fcombi ned] causes. t 

The proposition, that M&ydk the material cause [in na¬ 
ture] is proved: (1*) By the argument which evinces the 
cause from the effect, the world being An effect (SL) By 
analogy ; as the springing plant \\roves the preexistence of 
the scefl (S.) By negation; if there be no seed t there 

" will be no leaves, etc. 

It h next dedated how Deity made the world; that its 
operations are gracious: that Deity has not the least profit 
in these operations; and that it suffers no change in iteelll 

4* Deity, like time, is not affected by any thing, at any 
time. As time is really without change Tin Its nature), 
except m it stands to observers, in the relations of past, 
present and future ; so Deity stands [or operates], without 
il= own proper nature being lessened for affected]. 

Standing in all souls equally s with aue regard to their re^ 
spoctive Supreme Deity creates without creating, 

and preserves without preserving'; i + e, it destroys [re- 
solves] without destroying, and makes without making [or 
without creating, or originating] H These operations are 
like dreaming, where one understands Ids dream by means 
of his previous thoughts jvhen awake* 

To cxplain n such a dream is not a new thing to the 
dreamer. While he dreams, it is Dot a lie [L c* it is to him 
ns a new reality]; but when he wakes, it ceases to Ik? a 
reality, he has no profit in it. So, while the world is pro¬ 
duced and continued [by successive developments] ^ as an 
effect, it is not to Deity a new existence, nor k it cither a 
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2. That which is destroyed [the world], will be repro¬ 
duced by him who destroyed it, just iii> the words and ideas 
which" oue hna acquired, having Iteen resolved in the mind, 
wilt be developed [or brought forth], whenever desired [by 
the soul]. 

The world, being hsolved into Mtiyei, will, in the su/ie 
way, be again developed from M&yeL Therefore, since the 
world is not developed from Deity, but from J !&yei t Aftiyii 
must be the material cause of tho universe. 

In reference to the statement, that the processes of gradual 
destruction and reproduction of things, nud the production 
of florae things while others are being destroyed, are pro¬ 
cesses limited to things in this world, where these changes 
arc witnessed, [it is asserted that] what is not here destroyed, 
null hereafter be destroyed [i. e„ at the time of the Great 
DelpgeJ. 

Thu existence and development an? predicable of all 
things. Hence, tlie author takes the position tlmt Deity is 
the efficient cause, and Mdyd the materiel cause, of the uni¬ 
verse. The reason and proof of this will be given below. 

The next stanza touches that what is in J%« may be de¬ 
veloped. When developed, it will be in subjection to bin- 
mam. lie who develops will efleet the development by 
the aid of his Haiti. The soul trill not be destroyed and 
redeveloped. 

2. In order to the .development of a young plant, there 
must lie a seed. If there were no seed, there would be no 
branches, etc. 

Is it asked, what is the vivifying tSrakam (jtrsrvti), nuiri- 
mem [or principle], for Mdyd? it is the PaHi-SutOi of God. 

W hat is the mode of one’s existence? Each is in sub- 
jection to hts own proper fermmm [or fated rule of action!. 
If this be not admitted, nil is inexplicable. 

Not*,—T he meaning k that wuh take bodies, nud prweed 
thmugh their stag* of wtistenre, in iiwurdstnce with the W or 
DperaiJui^of mnmnL-matam. 

The body [in its changes] is like the worm which becomes 
n wasp. 1 he [parent] wasp docs not give to the worm or 
caterpillar, lift? atid turnip out while the reptile is alive it 
transforms its Ixxly [into its own likeness]. So, the Do 
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o. Because souls, on account of their being associated if Lib. 
mala m , have not wisdom to Lake each its own body. 

G, Because these souls- exist, each in its own twxly, and 
t\£t in accordance with their own kammra, 

COMMENTARY. 

L It k objected, that the world is eternal, and that the 
appearance and dispypearauce of things are natural phe¬ 
nomena, arising simply as antecedents ami consequents [or 
from the natural relations of things]. 

Will not the wise say, O fool, that the world undergoes 
real destruction aiul reproduction, since it is Carried forward 
in its course by the processes of insolation and development? 
And will they not say, after examination, and perceiving, 
as they do, by their senses, the production of one thing from 
another, its preservation for a season, and Us decay' [hut 
your doctrine is not true, but that there must be a A ult& 
(W*)i divine Producer, for the world? 

The term pfithdtfa the elements etc*, hens rendered won Si, 
includes all the developments from the five Elements Up 
to Nat/m in [t h e JirH of the Stva-Tultuva m ~\, and includes 
men, beasts, birds, wonos, insects, etc,, ami the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. From the way in which the world 
is preserved, it appears that it could not eternally [of itself] 
have effected the Derations of development, preservation 
and resolution. 

The world is preserved by the successive and continued 
resolution and development of things In this world, which 
is a real effect [of a cause], the resolution is first in order, 
the development follows, ami the procreation is the inter¬ 
mediate stage. 

The argument is Analogical; ns it may be perceived by 
the senses, that one thing, or being, is produced from an¬ 
other, is preserved for a season, and k then destroyed, it is 
hence interred, that the doctrine involved in the objection, 
cannot be trite, but that there must be a God for this worlds 
as all the wise will say. 

The following stanza goes to show that what does not 
exist [eternally], bus no development, ctc,j and that that 
which Joes exist [eternally], 1 ms no development, etc*, with¬ 
out an actor. There is no production [or development] 
except from [or consequent upon] destruction by resolution. 


twxi kinds *vf | ii m irv. "3 hr- iS'5/fr/wwji :ir-- iravoil ill Otic- Am- 

rim-pA j^&iflcuuu.T), ntn\ ihc OTri^ncntnry. in ^IIsmL i-n^ptf 

(<2a'^tjir). Hit- ftr*l kind may have tw* ,.r man' 1 Wne* tn a 
ciEiii hi'LH always four feet in » Isjh*. TU- i vt+ftH bus always four lines 
in the *tai*£iu Thit first three tittup Imve teach iuiir fuel. :md tkfe fourth 
liiifl dime iW i t. Tli«m an i thirty fciinb of fiiiL employed iu Tamil 
pn-Try, firmngud in four i l; 


L 

.FITti-T SUTTIRAW, 

On tJk Jxzi&tmry of Ikniy, 

SSH7WA54*—The world, which consist* of throe claims of 
IjeiogSj designated by hii f aAi?. iV, ninl which hi subject to the 
three ojicnuions [viz: creation, preservation, destnictio^ 
will be dissolved in the same way iu which U is devdoped 
mi preserved, and will be rc-develi<fH-d from mohm* The 
wise declare th at Deity exists at the cud of nil thine* [L o_ 
is the imcbftiigcabfc efficient cause of the world], 

Urkl*—T rie m&la-n j here mentioned is AMr/<i\ 

^ The wise arc tbofio who undcrstatid the t 'itimm and the 
Akomam. 

The world dues not tome into existence, continue, mid 
end, of itself. 

It is hero assorted, that 5ivnn f who-is suljcct to no change, 
m& who is free from malum, produces ail things. The proofs 
of this are the feme wing. 

1 . Because the world exists in the three modes designa¬ 
ted by A^ t *H*iit* m and is *ubjtxt to the three operations* r 

2.1 keause it i» reproduced from malam T in the same way 
in which it was resolved into matajiK 

ik Because soiib, in tlic Hams 1 way that a worm becomes 
n wiufp, and the caterpillar a bootle, appear in lilies which 
are ever chancing by birth and death, ni subjection. to their 
hanmn-malam. 

4. Because inert Alayei is mere matter, and cannot o&mmo 
form sjionTancFously. 


» Thu term urti {u^ma) eotED-h? Wi%, UuJ I* cwuJ. iu tfidlrati-’mtain 
Itivf ir^lnnatirrm ^ n fif a Ivmlmg -linnj h Thick pr*tf*3iB ttt mch enw 
vbrm it occurs. tbewlci^f twplinatblri following 1 eadi are *up- 

pi-u-d Ui be, like the irmiN, tnmlat inn* from the iNjuj-krit 
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v kav* tin? evident ot unma iVunil work?, Mint the 
triin> w*rs lecc-ifed in the Suuth of India before LWupmriimi, Lv 
wl iii h I in Finn mythological llimfiiasm, obtained *iiy prom! non t p\tm 
From sonic Mju*ulchLs in the Rdmtitfan*tin f it would appear 
tbiii [hey won' iidopteii m lluji South knorc ^RdmciV time* Thb 
,h 1 "i■'I r '^ tf^ir date sit inonj Mmn a thousand years Ivfora tlm Chris¬ 
ta 11 eta, ijcrtninly it* early a* that of Mae /iuttlaganam. 

The Authors Apology. 

They who know themselves, and God whose servants 
ilicy are, will not despise ine, their servant lint those who 
kiio-.v not themselves, are ignorant [of this high subject]/ 
And as my reasoning does not accord with their mode of 
t)iinking, it is not understood by them* Therefore, I will 
not hear [regard] their strictures* 

To know one's sell' is to understand that one is different 
from, or other thud, his body. This b Aiturn^Tfnmm, 
the_V biota of the Son]. Tint when one attains to Jffiiuia- 
Terisamm } he will understand pfomn, and be freed from its 
influence* There fur e s tld^ implies jttisa-'ten'^aufinj^ vision of 

ptutfjm. 

To know him [Sivan] who has possession of innn as bis 
servant, is ^v^-termnam, tin Vision of Si van. Therefore, 
the two attainments and SiVH-T€risanam r 

1L - predicated of the GndniJ imply jhat thy G'rtfSni, Wise 
Man n understands fikhi, Riband Pham. 

Since they [the wise] receive me m theiraervant t they will 
fmd do fault with this my work. They^who understand the 
Vedas [or FetAim (Ca^ds)], and the Aham<im } will correct 
the faults, if there he any, anti receive the work* * 

But those who know not themselves, know not how they 
tire entangled in pdwm, nor how they are to come to a 
tdowlodge of Si van, in order to their deliverance there' 
from. 

Because this subject is not understood by those who are 
conversant only with worldly sciences, it will not accord 
with their views of things, or with Lheir modes of thought. 
Therefore, the faults which they may charge upon my w ork, 
arc no faults. I will not hear their complaints. 

Nlite-W e now c-onie to life Sntiirum. tnrn^lat^ from ihe i?ti- 
pi?rww~Abamam 4 which nrv t'splnmed, in their entler, by the jiuthor’fl 
tumuK-Ti taiy armc-tod to tho several tiuttimm. The author employs 
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any defect, this celebrated Siva-Guthw-Pronin, which Nanti 
{axjH) first taught to the company of RLshta. The name of 
this author is *Srn?i£fim.'unaH ^s-QmfpmeFair)^ of TirmwiTiri- 
Nuliur (^(^^eCT^Rnr^ea^rrf), which i3 sarrotmded. by the 
river (Qubf&ct). He, liecuiw lie has perceived and 

forsaken impurity, and embraced the tmth t is called Maj 
k&nd*i‘*fi;vnn { Gk&iu ^ &r\, the Divine Seer of the 
Truth, He is distinguished for having crowned his head 
with the feet of those Ktsliis who have passed the powerful 
enemy* birth. 

Thin treatise was first taught by Si van to Xnnti [hm chief 
atteodnnt]. Then Xtu*ti taught it to xSbt^umtfct/n U&rp* 
0t£-iT/7sor) in a company of Risbis. 

The expression: the author, having seen God [h e r having 
come to tmderstutiil the nature and ways of God], is inter¬ 
preted u> mean : having come to understand the wnv in 
which souls are affected "by the five divine operations, which 
are through the agency of the several &tti of the five ope¬ 
rative gods. 

HJj? being delivered from the darkness of the soul, means 
his being freed from the influence of hm three mu/tim, &na* 
x-fSCJOj and Awtimtink 

His having examined the soul in its cage, means hm um 
derstondbg the nature and relations of the Ttnpaihdrttam* 

The expression: without anv defect, refers to the three 
faults to which aulhpra arc Jtab1e p and which are specified 
by the authorities, viz: redundancy! deficiency, incongruity. 

Son,-— Mfithvnd*-drr'(in r or Miyforndfa, the author of this Lresi- 
iM„ is reprinted in have livid in the third gemination from Sami- 
kumArur^ who «u llio original author of the Marmm hm trims- 
laud, and the iinin^Untf disciple «f jVaijfi, or p na he Is sotEirtiinca 
styled, JQani&frurtm {mmpQs the god j\Wi„ Who this 
ITanH was, if a real jotwon, and the prod** lime in which ha lived, 
ii is difHcullt if not impossible, to determine. Nor oar wc determine 
the ijxaut period between his epoch and chm of MtyhntdAn. But 
the AIzitnaM which contains the doctrinal treati^I given in this 
work* may safely k- ascribed to what I would term the Philosophic^ 
Period of Hi twill ism, the between the Yedio mid Purilm; oraa. 

Th*»t doctrinal umr he traced in the sariier works of the Ftutnic 
period, in the Mdmiiyamm, the Ehd^vud-GuA, and the Mtinava- 
Ukartna-SAtt™* Titty are m alluded t&> and involved, in those works, 
Ha to evince that they were already ^tcmaiizcd and established, 
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Inwxdtwn of PffKj/dr. 

The good will crown their heads with the two feet of the 
mischievous itlr f J «- Jfan- i mr), who was graciously pj» * 

• lm.Mil by Si van who sits in the shade of the mountain, 
j JAiia-J/r™] and bends the mountain as Ids bow. Af.vuni- 
ijigly. 1 invoke lho god who i s lire from passion and the m- 
j t na n:e of tin * ht 7 w m; who is u no \ iaxigeaule ■ wh o, i a ti n ion 
with his products hL< two offspring, ichfjim, 

desire, ami hrtfezi, action; ami who stands, variously, in the 
form# of icfiehetf <jn/hium f ami kirikzi* 

Nnnu —Pifijyftr is otbarffbu called or fTanfitau [-iGsw- 

nm] Oaupfctt, or Finmjxiihi (farup), TIo is the eider son 
" s Hivnn, uad i-» diAlirignrihid Iiy his ti]rphnnt-hrad f which is *yn 1 - 
bolierd df lias, rhanitr-.T wild utlicp. The pruho^i^ l^miIihI &l die es- 
ir.-jikiry, combiat-H, Uk« die the two divine Energies, Hence 

hiyrhanicter a* the g nl rtf ncciun T arid die propriety nf invoking liU 
In any ueki 3 ><rEJiking, 

Pt(Ut/3r is hero called mischievous, because. bv the power 
of JCirigflStttit he removes the entanglements of pdsam, and 
in thus evil minded towards jAmta. 

Sivau T a sifting in the dmdeof the monntmiij is interpreted 
to mean that lie is ready to bestow favors on |hase who 
- worship him . 

Note*- — It TiTifl in this p* frill un that Sivan lih^-d, qt instnicted, 
lliv- fijsir liijtiia: .S’-j utf&tzr w Satitjatantr, $auai/iftmr f and iShntf Ate* 
nf BmlimiL He first robeur-ukl c> > tli£m the devtrineg 
(if ffuXrrm; lnii 4 hs they eotdd not ntidufst^nd his, word**, he t' K>k the 
f^rm and jh^iiion of a und t hm tanghi Umm h\ exampln 

<3 rider a ban van fr>v. .-n the wim.1 nevuntain. 

Tin* b"ruling cif tin- itimtutiin eu his bow, tnnin? that, he will not 
hlcrvs [or rather will punkh] (hoae who dn not, worship him. 

Spt'riaf Preface. 

As the glorious sun removes the great darkness from the 
expanded world, without which the eye could not see, *o 
does the even-where celebrated God operate, Bv Els aid t 
rive author, having seen God. and been delivered! from the 
darkness of the eye [the soul] + and having examined the 
»oul in its cage [the body], sprung from fommum, winch 
subjects the uuiil to severe m ifcriiigH, hns produced, without 

TdL IV. ^ 
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I&tiriu&m, Perceptive Orpins. etc.? Or was it its the AnPi- 
karminm, the Intellectual Organic Faculties f Was it by 
the agency of Toifw [the abstract FeniSfo Energy of Deity], 
or wll* it by that of iSiflt j the or^anBedEnergy]? If it was 
by StUti, was she the con sort of Imran, or did she co&tist 
with him its an attribute [his essential power of pn*ue- 
tiorij 7 Had she a material tbrm, or was she purely spiritual ? 

Is the tfu fu? (jPeitar), soul pit. life], which is the subject of 
attributes different from those of htitSi* an imaginary thing? 
Is it an embodied being? is it the combination of the Inti- 
riiMim f Ifi it formed of the Antakardnaifl ? Ts it the scut 
of understanding [or wisdom] ? Ur is it something differ- 
eat from all these? If it is thus different [ which is the 
author 5 * idea], is it matter, or spirit? Is it Deity t or not 
J)e|ty7 Is it an atom, or U it of medium size? Is it con- 
fined to one body, or is it migmtory? Ik the .soul one, or 
k it manifold? Is the soul of IBiuted knowledge, or Ls it 
omniscient? Is the souls enemy [that which compels it 
to suffer] merely the evil influence of the five AuuMa [the 
organism which is essential to a conscious and intelligent 
existence] ? Is it the wnut, or ignorance, of $r luhuvn, true 
wisdom, or is it some indefinable ignorance? Is it dnawi- 
wifihtfr ? |This last implied idea is that of the author.] If 

scvJa this fi.iMirarWdtew something different from the soul? 
Is it common to all souls? Is it [or does it operate] without 
a i§atti? Or does it posses a beautiful satti? Will ?bsoul 
idways be subject to the influence of mafam, or will it attain 
to t he region of liberation from ma fam ? 

To the student or d iHeipic wbo thus inquire^ the divine 
priest or teacher begins to show grace [or gradually to gi ve 
instruction]; and he here gives the &V<i- (in&m-Ittham, 
which contains a Tamil translation of the twelve [doctrinal] 
suttirttm i($F0Gih) of the Pfim- Vimrmnam (ufr#diQwn*atib) r 
a section of the Rfsvura t a-Ak^tmam (which 
is one of the twenty-eight Akamnn; accompanying this 
translation with a commentary, which presents the results 
qf the authors examination of the T^njMifMrttam (jSMu^rr#- 
£pw\ the throe eternal entities [viz; Pat/u] Pttett, Imam 
{u$i 4j* t uftsw), Deity t Soul, Matter; which three consti¬ 
tute the subject of this treatise]* 
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QttrsUtmt supposed to arise in the Mind of tin Discipk. 

Is the world eternal, or bad it a beginning? I? it self, 
existent, uncreated, or was it produced [or caused] ? If 
caused, was the cause merely such us kdknn, or bin man, or 
Was It an intelligent cause? If so, was that intelligent cause 
wmujwrt a primograffcor, or was it a Iking who 

was liberated from kanutam, at the end of the several kat- 
pnm? thr was it one who is eternally free from bminam? 
11 so, what is his nature? Are there logical rules to prove 
the existence of that God ? If so, what is t he principaI rule, 
I erei-ption, Inference, or Analogy ? nr is bevel a turn the 
principal rule"? 

Wbftn one has satisfied himself as to the efficient cause of 
the; world [he inquires respecting its material cause]; 

Is the world from nothing, or is it a development from 
vptiUumnm & material cause? If so, was that 

material cause from nothing, or was it an exigence proceed¬ 
ing from primordial atoms? Was Piramuv, (tS^) [Bmhm} 
the sole cause? Or was tins only cause? Or was 

i%e»; acted upon by the divine Shift; that material cause? 

Not*—T his last quotum involve the audio™ oiiitiion on tha 
subject 

Was the world formed of the materials of a previous 
world? Was it formed from original materials [“as cloth 
from vam*] ? Is it a mere illusion [« as a rope mistaken for 
a make”]? Is it a form resulting from a combination of 
causes? Is it a transformation of Deity [“as curd from 
milk !t ] ? Or is it a simple expansion of Deitt' ["as the tent 
of cloth’ 1 ]? 

When God formed the world, was the instrumental cause 
devoid of desire [or sexual passion], or was it with desire'# 
Did that instrumental cause operate as a body, or as the 
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of Mind ft philosoph y. In their polemical bearings, they 
give the views of the principal Schools which divide the 
two great dieses of Iliiidils, the Saivas Lind the Yaisdinavas* 
Thus they present to ns diatitictly the various phases of 
Hindis speculative doctrine, which are important to be 
known, but which oriental scholars have not yet been able 
fully to develop fr-.uiT the more brief; or frugiaontary, treat- 
iaea in the Sanskrit* hitherto brought to light 
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3 , “ Cnt f}\€i*)K*U fallacies in analogy 

[or comparison]. I his is otherwise denominated /rfrfota- 
pdi and sapcthh^pali. There are eighteen varieties of 
this. 

4 . ** TElvitfibuim (Qpw&dljfeirerwh the same a& m-paMta- 

tdnam fallacious i d-pukshanh There are two 

sub-division^ called and wthir*ka-jwh\ fallacy 

in declarative nifferencn, including twenty-two varieties. 

u These sixty-five varieties ofjullacv may be found in 
dlilemut works, under J^aksfmm, Jsflfcu, iFftffrbjWfl, and It//h- 
Ttkam?* 

Thu is all that irf said by the author respiting these Gib 
louica, Sueli as he considered to be of any practical impor¬ 
tance, have been noticed above* 

h is manii'tst, from the method of niaeonine hem pre¬ 
sented, that the Hindus deny that the soul has the power of 
originating anv ideas independent of \u organism. This, 
so far as I have leans ed t is true of nil their several Schools 

« f philosophy* They make the soul more dependent on its 
rgauism than any oi our modern philosophers Tbt h soul f 
acceding to tile assertion of'lhe HuidBa, not Only need? the 
senses to hlroduce if to the external world, and to other 
isiinds, and thus to open the first avenue of thought; but it 
must have its AfOakartt^ttm, its intellect mil organs,, and other 
Tatbaum, to connect it eficctmiUy with the senses, and to 
enable it to appropriate, a^ ite own, what m introduced by 
the senses. When the soul lias been earned forward into 
its finer organism—its ,:t spiritual body,” and has becope 
associated with the indwelling God, it then has, indeed* a 

g >wer of apprehension far transcending that of the senses* 
ut this niULiiuicnt is the result of its organic connections; 
and hence this superior power of apprehension cannot tie 
said to be independent of its organism. 

The method of reasoning contemplated by our author, 
and by the Hindu dialecticians generally, is fully illustrated 
in the following treatise, and in one still longer, the Sim- 
Ffratasam, which, it is expected, will appear in this Journal. 

In these treatises we have presented to us, by-Hindus, their 
own application of their principles of reasoning, and, 
their own system of doctrines drawn out in form. Taken 
in connection, these treatises cover nearly the - whole field 
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m the class. We have :m example of this in the esse where 
iiod T dwelling in uiun f is dbdnguished from the soul, and is 
represented as not possessing Elia gndn(i-rvjHim 7 form of 
wLdow, and as performing libs live divine works by the 
cotlpenitiou of Hi* Satth’ 

“Again,, when the term (^c^lcit), sour mango,, is 

used, the tree id at onee distinguished from ail other trees, 
a3 the olive, the nmrgoaa, etc,, and, nlsn p from other varie¬ 
ties of the mango, such as the (O^u/t), etc. rr 

M Again, when a fiou] etill in the 

body, and vet [prepared for final emancipation, at death, is 
attributed to any one, the term at once distinguishes that 
soul freed from the influence of m<dom a and ns distinct 
from all other souls,” 

The term AJ/wya/jw, lit its own nature, seems, as used 
above, to refer to some gpceiiie or particular natural dis¬ 
tinction. 


(2.) (Oujitj© iiA i_j iSjGta-jjjiV “This 

refer?,” says the author, “to the ease where the class [or 
genua merely] is designated, without any indication as to 
the particular variety in the cbtet, or as to any spiucilk indi¬ 
vidual ; as, when Si van is merely distinguished from the 
soiA without any reference to big {pidna-rupam, or to Mb 
modes of operation. 

11 Another example is furnished by the term md r mango, 
which marks merely the class. 

11 Again, when the soul is designated as ii van (9&I&), the 
living one, it is merely distinguished from its malam f mate¬ 
rial habiliments, by which it is bound, ns a living berng T a 
soul, without tmv reference to other soul« T " 

The author closes bis treatise by a bare enumeration of 
the four general dosses of Fallacies, which ho designates by 
the term iMT (©<jirei91, lit counterfeit:, irregularity, lie con¬ 
siders them all fallacies in A numttnam 1 or Inference, Hence 
his general designation is Ammdm-polL 

1, Bajbha-poli (u*+uQu*?£$), fallacies arising from the 
pahham. There arc Four varieties of pabiha-polL 

2, Sthu-poti (b^uQjj.toF), fallacies arising from the tlhn^ 
reason, which supports the pafofhum« Hero is a three-fold 
distinction, inclusmig twenty-one varieties. 


The mantimm arc a sort of organised divinities, or divine 
emanations, which are capable of communicating the highest 
knowledge and power to those who have attained to a cor¬ 
rect understanding and proper use of them. Hence, they 
illuminate the soul—give it a sort of transcendental under- 
standing. They, therefore, become an important means of 
ciitabiishuig the ft^urned doctrines. 

Afti?tttru-hdri La confined chiefly to the third stage in the 
divine lift of men, called i/ohim, medication. 

& Ctwtfti#i*hiki "This h a course of 

hatred learning which reveals the true nature of the eternal 

Q6dJ' 

UjHiiliesa-b^ti, or divine instruction, belongs exclusively 
to f/mnam, the hist and highest stage in human progress 
Tins course of instruction includes all iho.se works which 
treat uf^r^N*a??3p or olivine wisdom, sueh us th& Siva-Gn&na- 
Pil$h#m r ami oLhers on the _ 1 Vcr^-1■ r..0-n.liv-.-i rinea, Nolle hut 
the highest Gurus can teach in this department* 

TIcriee, those who have attained 10 this stage, may be con¬ 
sidered as inspired; and, of course, as having reached the 
highest source of knowledge* This explains the ground on 
w hich purelv argumctitative works, sueli as the 
Pvtham^ and the $iva-Pirf2kd$am f are claimed to be divine. 
It Is the divine mind, dwelling in roan, that has reasoned 
them out. 

In reference to reasoning in general our author presents 
three particulars which are involved in every process pf 
thought. 

I. PiratfuTtkd the? one who understands or 

thinks, the agent in reasoning. This h the soul, less or 
more enlightened, according to its progress in divine knowl¬ 
edge. # . _ 

^ Pifatndna^ji [iSjrwrrosar te), lit law', rule, the prifictplx^ or 

method, by w'hick the soul reasons. 

3, Pirinucrjam {i$(rQi£\uil) i the object sought or that wmdi 
is known by a course of reasonings that w hich Is contained 
in any logical conclusion. 

Two varieties: of piram^ymfl are named, and illusnwtea. 

{ I,) Ttin^ijaipn-p rmmlyom ^ t$*<? uwii). "inis/ 

g a vs the author, 41 Ls the distinguishing of thpjhmg eon tern- 
plated, ao as to mark its class, and its individual character 
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ness of his merit and demerit, or his now accumulating kqn- 
mmji, he may infer what he is to expert in a future birth,” 

1JL Afcama-piramd^tam Revelfitiohj a 

source of knowledge, considered m a logical principle. 
11 This," says our author, '^applies to all subject which lie 
beyond the jcaatt of Perception mid Inference; e. g, the eic- 
istenoo of heaven and hell is proved by llevdation’ bectmse 
it cannot bf proved by Inference." 

The au thor makes a three-fold division &£ 2kmm-p\ram4- 
mim f having reference to three classes of sacred books, or 
j Shtiram, ajiqj^jto the prescribed course** of instruction in the 
same by a regular Guru. This would be a correct principle 
of reasoning or n true source of knowledge, provided the 
divine authority of these books were first established. Put 
this is never done, nor attempted I have never met with 
an argument, m any Hindh writings, to prove the anthem 
Licit?, or divine authority, of any book. There is an abund¬ 
ance of polemical works, in which different Schools contend 
earnestly for their respective dogmas. In roost cases, how¬ 
ever, they all^cfer tu the same ancient works, assuming 
their divine authority. 

The three divirions of Revelation are m follows, 

1. Ihnhra-k^i *' This," says our author, tr m 

the course of instruction embraced in the Tantmtm (pipsw) 
which is to be pursued with desire. By it, one is enabled 
to reconcile one part with another and each with the whole 
of a Shtiram, and all the various Shtirnm together, which 
the pure **id omniscient God 1ms graciously given/' 

The Tftjrttmm sire a portion of the jfbnndnL They treat 
dr the mystic philosophy of the divine operations, especially 
ns conducted, as they always are, through the agency of 
the Female Energy of Deity. The Tantimm are the 
appropriate hooks of the first two of the four stages of relb 
gious life, called umtAm, history; and kmkri r work, operetmn. 

2. Shmtkfrkalt:i [wxfijFMte), 14 This/ 1 say a the author, 
11 iff a source of knowledge obtained by means of Mantira- 
a&tiiram, works on the mantimm T mystic formulas, By the 
proper utterance of the nwiniimm, vmnam and the rest of 
the Intellectual Organic Faculties are subdued [or cm* to 
effect the understanding of the soul], even while ofie con¬ 
tinues the worship of the common god [or idol] which ho 
has been accustomed to w orship/ 1 

• 
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“from fl flood in the river, it may be inferred that there has 
been rain in the - mountains/ - .... 

Ejecting ccJi&a, the adjective form ot whctMiu h 

lit defect remainder, the author pays; 41 U is.the same as 
AwiVrn (ifffliui),. the common logical term for efiect [or 
naultl The Hood in the river wav'have bcotwhe result of 
tha breaking away of a dam, or of the embankment cl a 
tank, lienee, the inference may not always lincorrect 
(4.) reasoning ironi 

a cause to its common effect, or from an antecedent to its 
usual conferment; c,g* “on feeing the pn#ant cloud, it 

iiiav be inferred that it will min. _ 

A But 11 the author, u nuithtd (lit- the first], hkc bffti* 

Ttam (m«ri>, Cause, denotes * a usual cause or antecedent, 
nnd not whoi is universally and uttfolulyly Pucm Iherc- 
tore, the cloud may pass away without rum. 

Out author clu£C3 the section on Infcrcneo, by presenting 


the three following varieties. 

1, Pun a-Ud n i-an u rh(in#m {yiTa«iul anv? m), inter- 
enco from some previous sensation or perception; e. g+ ono 
may. without seeing the flower, determine what it is by its 
smell. 11 This involves previous knowledge obtained by 
perception, and, also, a present perception by tho sense ol 
smell. The inference is based on boLh, according to the 
view of the author. _ + 

2. KaruOtal<t»urn&nam (^(^mi^gsfuirmrw), inference in¬ 
volving reflection; e. g. “ ono may form an opinion of what 
rmnn knows, from tho words he uses. 1 ' 

In Hindi learning! much depends on a proper andcistana* 
ing of technical terms; which terms cannot bo fully under¬ 
stood without tome knowledge, of the system to which they 
apply. Hence, when u man uses certain terms, freely, tho 
ifimld infers that he must understand something of ins 


mystic system. 

S. Uniy&l- or .Ifauna-tmufliwfcinm (tsDinuffi, Or 
unrestm), inference from revealed doctrines; e. g. “the Aa#ft- 
raw (nrAfijut) teach up what am the just results of tom- 
mum in this world. Hence from one's expene^ ^d 
from these teaching* of Jfevdatem, he 
previous tamtam was [or what was hiB men o 1 ■ . _ 

:i former birth]. And so, also, from his present conscious- 

v# * 
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*^ked: how is it known, that there is fire on the mountain, 
it not having been seen ? the answer is: smoke is seen there, 
the natural effect of fire. This h* Itfro/a-ethtu 

c, “TfiMntem t 0 <li_rv' 0 ) t proof by example [the same 
as sa-pvkshQTti mentioned above]; e* g. where there is smoke 
there is fire, as is always the case in the kitchen, 
il. "Upatfwpm (ft_tjtwu), application of the *&\t § reason, 
to the simple proposition; e. g. there is smoke seen on the 
mountain. 

t (dMRfti), the conclusion [or proposition 

proved]; e. g + there is lire on the mountain, because there 
is smoke there, 

(2.) The second division of declarative inference, is called 
v&hire&asn tin indirect or negative statement 

of the argument, the reverse of annumt/am ; c. g. “there is 
tm smoke where there is no fire ; there can be no blown or 
unblown lotus-dower where there is no water.” 

The author next proceeds to state another, a four-fold, 
division of Inference ns follows. 

£L) .Stftu-Ofm iwiftftm (*rgt£fgpiDiF&rth) t reasoning from a 
natural cause. [ *ThiS|" he says, “is the inferring of a truth 
from some reason [or cause, tdiu] } which is naturally con¬ 
nected with it' c, g< from smoke seen, the existem^ of lire 
is inferred.” 

{2.) Ikthu-&numflnam (Qu fr^r^ygj i^cvec) „ reasoning from 
a common or customary connection of things; e. g, ri when 
one hems the sound of a horn, he may conclude that an 
elephant is approaching; because it is customary for a man 
on no elephant to blow a horn as he approaches a town*" 
The sound of the horn is called s&thirnam logical 

premise; and the approach of the elephant is the saHiyam 
n^iudi}, logical conclusion, We have here a recognition 
of the essential parts of a syllogism. 

With regard-to the term pothu f common, as used in this 
connection, the author remarks; tl It is the same as a&mdni- 
yam Jtb) t that which is common to several classed, 

or to all the individuals in one da$=* Tlius, a horn may ba 
blown for other reasons than the approach of an elephant; 
and hence, the inference may not in all cases be correct,” 
(3.) J&hrha-tinfflrt&nam reasoning from 

any phenomenon to its natural antecedent, or cause ; e. g, 



Tbe three eOm, or reiwrms, are these : 

@*) ly&lp’-ethn (gitu^u^}, a mturaj reason. Here the 
eature of the ease is considered as the determinative reason - 
c - ff “m» l hq term witf, maii^e, are involved both the exist¬ 
ence and tin' speeifiealien of a particular tree ; m, also the 
tenus I'athL ft, itoam, Deity, Soul, Matter, at once show 
the reality of sack existences*” 

A diflerent nmhor state? the former example tius: J; when 
WC S&Yfltff [which means mango-fr**;, hortie, beetle, etc*], it Ls 
naturally understood, ffcptn the connection in which the word 
is used* that it means M&HgQ+ntee, and not horee T etc,*’ 

{±) Inin an effect showing a cause; 
C- g- " l smoke shows the presence of fire; akgAio, since there 
can Ik? no effect without a cause, the existence of the world 
proves the existence of a cause [God ]. 13 

(8.) Anupokiiti-Wiu arguing from the 

want ol fcny cause, to the non-existonce of any eih-et; e. g, 
“ absence of cold proves that there will be up dew," " 
Our author remarks \ hat 11 this principle is bated on the (act 
if“-at there can be no effect where there is no emue* Hence 
it ioliowa, that, were there no God, there could be no world: 
ii there were uo sou], there could be no bodyj if there were 
no there could bo no material visible existences; if 

there wlTC no clay, there could be no earthen vessel, ?1 

A I he second kind ot IpfareD cc, pim r-porutt*^ Mindnn m . 
which i have denominated declarative inference, is for the 
instruction of others ■ or r in tlie language of the author, kl it 
presents the subject* by means of j paks/mm and vthu, so that 
Others may understand it, w 

, Jdere wo have a further 1 wo-lbld distinction of declarative 
iiucrcnce 

(L) Anmivnyam a direct, or iHisitive state- 

idolil ol the argument, with the conclusion* This is oxein* 
pliiied thus: “there is fire on the mountain, because there 
is smoke there; for we always find lire in the kitchen when 
there is smoked 

This statement is considered, by some authors, as embrac¬ 
ing the following five particulara. 

a, fi .Pak$hajt\ f the simple proposition: there is fire on the 
mountain. 4 

A, *VjfiMw, the reason* .presenting the natural connection 
of things on which the pakshmiv is based ;. e, g, when it is 
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human soul will ullim&tdy at Lain, and which it will ever 
Afterwards possess 

iL Ammamir^ Inference, T\m is the principle or rule 
“by which some truth or liict h inferred Irom n given pre¬ 
mise, or from Jsomc manifest or admitted reason which has 
an inseparable connection with it,” 

*)ur author, at the outlet, makes a twodbld distinction! of In* 
ferciica: 1 + tan^rutt^nuf^hiam 

inference for otiivs self or inductive in lore nee; 2. frirtir- 
p&rufi'-rutat'timm (iBpaQuifdi&t^ggmarA), inference for 
the sake of others, or declarative inference/ 

1. The first process consiats in determining some thing 
from given premises. In these premises arc contained siv 
particulars, which most here be explained They arc three 
varioti&a qtf pakdtam (u*^d>) T and three varieties of tihu 

Thu paJh?ham are ihosc : 

(1.) PnMerm, defined as the simple statement of a fact 
or trutli. It is a propositi on , more or less complex; t\ g. 
“ there i- lire On the tnoimtaii^ because smoke is seen there? 1 
'l iif; term is sometimes ised for a simple proposition; thus 
“««re is lire on (lie mountain: the world is a lie li. c . delii’ 
give, transitory]/- Ju this case, a pakdurm. is equivalent to 
the conclusion in a syllogism. The snnto term £s also used 
to signify ihc place of tJio fart in question ; as in the ewu- 
pit-', “the mountain’ 1 would be the pafaham. 

(2.) Sarjxthsham This is a specific statement 

of a known fact or truth—on illustrative example, which 
involves the reason, or principle, on which the simple pafa 
tfiam is based; e.*. “tW is always fire in the Wien, 
w hen uie re iri smoke; again;, whatever h made ia Mm or 
transitory [nod hence, the world is called a lie], like no 
lythen vessel made by the potter. 11 Jt is, essentlnlLy, mo 
of t h q premises m a syll^Hsm. The place of the fact gi you 
il=s nn esaraplo is also called xi-jMam. Hence, in this 
example, the kitchen” is the sa-jxikstuim 
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(8.) I V-/x«aAawi {sSu^m). This h a negative preposi- 
'n, the reverse of sn-jxtiaJitini; a, g. “that which is not 
.nude is truth [i. c. permanent, eternal], as, the three eternal 
eutmes, Deity, Soul, Matter; again, wh^ra there is no water 
there can bo no lotus flower. 11 Here, also, the term vi-pab 
Sham IS limited to the locality: “where there Is no water” 
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as a logics! principle* for the purpose of facilitating the difl* 
cession add eMaHishnicnt of the mysti|£ doctrines of the 
|findfj« Tftrarcting the SOuPs entttnglcmtint its Qfjgniiism, 
and the mode of its deliverance, _ This, as well os tfip next 
particular month med, seems to indicate the real object of 
these logical treatises, which h to help to establish the pre¬ 
viously ossrumed dogmas of Hinrttt religioue pMJflwphy* 

4_ Trtinaoaidcntof Pr-rcepti&n. Th» k described by OUT 
author ^tluit -dear and distinct understanding -which is 
free from doubt and iniatake, and which does not depend 
upon [or Iras no regard toj tHh Jive categories. . . , . jTlris 
perfect apprehension of :in object at once,- without distiii* 
guishing any c*fits proper m obtained by divine illatnin- 
Miuti." ~ ... ' . He who patife^ses this high power of percep¬ 
tion 11 has subdued the influence of his senses [so that they 
can no longer affect lib mind] by means of the flight sittr 

mm, u^celia obserrance^, and has learned the pro^r 
Ibmi [or nature] of the Male and Female Energies of the 
Deity* Such an one understands M intuitive] 3 ' and aimub 
tanepusly all the einsuuialiuioe* of ihu time and place in 
■which he lives, and all the things of this wide world . 1 2 * 4 * 6 7 It 
La the indwelling God* in intimate union with the son I, who 
efleete this perception — a power which entirely transcends 
the human understanding* Yet this k a power which every 


* Tlie^e ni^lfcE r!tfi r or iniTOuW* gittiS which GH ebudned by sCTunl ftscttic 
aro Hi Miami. 

1. A nind \ ttn> power of fflfkKBDfl; oneK bulk Id tho fliae of eh 


jiVinL 

2, JfafaVul paEiUJrJ, the paWtff to iTCWfl one * hulk illimitable 
1 Iriihfw l T}, tfid powur tin uuAia uOttdf ro light m not Id feel 

the taftaaK* -of irmmy- 

4, JThWiNil 1 I 1 A power tmiko atlo^lf ** bea^y a* ro I to be 

JUft'Ctwl by hnr Id j J r u fti fnj g fotrev 

6. PirdtH Lbo power to abuoa wtwtevw ®nu- dwirc* 

ft. Y^irdJcdTTn'yntrt the pcnctnitd^ eTer^urb™, 

without npnl to nnlurtiJ ob&Lacldfc * 

7. (JFJF^fffluii, Lbo jHiirur lo Act as God, or toMiifctmm every 

li4jof in titediMHft So tftw"§ will 

§. HuiVidwiro Uie jjflWiir to w*unuf Any fonn, fill. 1 30 


proper funetiwdi of (hat forftL ' ,-n - 

1 Such w* (he iwcW^o*er* of tin; iiiaUinf Itkh. JV? " 

union of Mini With (iuii, mtll n .mioEi llult tlwy cCMfl to u> ^ 
indirUiuiility of ibi? £tild la Ml doartroTwL 
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Tbe dementary medium employed in bearing, is ether; 
ihnt of touch, is air; Unit of sight, iin\ which always in* 
eludes light ; that of taste, water ; and that of Bind I, earth. 

For a tiill explanation of these organa of the human sys¬ 
tem, and of others referred to in this paper, aee the preced- 
inp article in this Journal. 

2. fbmnti'otL This is a clear apprehension of an 
object of sense which la presented in a sensation. For this 
the agency of the intellectual Organic Faculties tia numam* 
etc, is necessary. 

There are three kinds of simple perception specified*™: 

1 1. | Ei'josh><kh l" i doubtful \ Hjrecjj Lion ; e. g. 

14 when one sees a thing, but cannot tell whether it be a 
stamp, a man, a cow, or m elk, this is a ease of eiija- 
kddchi:* 

(2 + ) Tiritnt'kttdi'hi (mistaken perception; 
e_g r “to mistake a rope for a snake, or the motber-of-pwkri 
for silver, would bo an example of tirivu-hidch i . M 

(3.) Sa r.'j r 'ihitytehidch i *il #}, analytical per- 

oeption. This consists of such an apprehension of an object 
as embraces its name, class,, qualities, action or functions, 
anti substance. These arc the iivc categories of the South* 
era Hinclii pbtfesopheis. Every thing is supposed to bo 
gencrieally embraced in these five. 

The. -YiytfWSwftW, or doctors*of the Nij/dt/a School of 
philq^ophy^ hold to seven categories, viz: substance; quality; 
notion or functions; community of properties, or that which 
is common; difference nr distinction; relation; and non- 
existence^ Others, again, have adopted still different cate¬ 
gories, The class of five seems m philosophical, and com¬ 
prehensive, jus my other. Substance, the last of the five, is 
considered :ts common to the other four* 

3. Experttttcnttd Pereeptiu.n r R^pecLing this our author 

remarks: “ JMkira and the other 1 secure to 

the soul whatever pleasure or pain is experienced from ob¬ 
jects presented lo the soul by mesas of the Perceptive Or¬ 
gans and the Intellectual Organic Faculties* This percep¬ 
tion* by experience, of the quality of pleasure and pam f is 
also called suwtkawtyiradiyaddmm (* Qwpggt$jrpf3iu 

It- is manifest/that this is considered ns something in ad¬ 
vance of simple perception. It is had by means of a differ* 
ent and higher cte of organic agents " This is bid down 
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So 

7. t*{kvi (pejpfiy}, Inception; c. g. tJ in case ofn theft com¬ 
mitted where there were but three persons present, if two 
of them prove that they were not guilty, then, by the rule 
<>l Exception, it is provi l that the other person is the thief." 

8, P/inctj (EL<ara£iin>, Truth, or b^sontial Property; e. g + 
' *■ when it is stated, that a certain stone attracts iron, it is nt 

once known to be n magnet; when it is asserted, that the 
wurhl was pr<H]iieod, i< preservedt and will b destroyed, by 
s^omc being,, it is readily understood that that being is God, 

IK EithU-itm { egj$'*tb ) 7 Tradition; e. g. lJ when one bears it 
gviiejdlvverted, as what ]ip5 b.r-n handed down from 
ancient times, that a devil resides in a certain tree, he ad¬ 
mits it/ 1 

10* lyaipu (gliLTAK^), Naturalness; e. g. “when a'-word lias 
several meanings, the one is to be taken winch most until- 
r[dly agrees with the subject; thus, i# a man on an elephant 
jL^kd for a tfjtti [QjsdtLqJ) [which means ckphani-l.tvQk t door f 
toftvt. etc.]. you should of course give him the hook. 1 " 

Our author, having tlms stated dicautgn principles, which 
he considers as embracing alt that arc more commonly held, 
proceeds Immediately to present bis own views of the sub¬ 
ject. He does not stop to tell ns how he suppose that these 
» b it arc all Included m the first three ; but he simply de¬ 
ck™ tliis as his opinion, and proceeds at once to the eluci¬ 
dation of the three. He makes many subdivisions, and 
pryscHta the whole much in accordance with the custom of 
BindH writers, in a very disjointed order, I shall bring the 
related parts togctbi-r, and endeavor to.give, in all other re- 
speefcs, a truth in 1 presentation of the subject, 

* 1- PcreeptioiL This is four-fold: inttr^alddchi 

(g&jMpjwC&h perception by the organs of sense, that 
is, sensation; ituhmtfw-Mifdn (tpiwptftfftLtify, perception by 
the mind, or simple perception; titAanei-im/dn (Qmtjfod- 
£iul&) r experimental perception* what one icawts from ex¬ 
perience ; ^ka^tkldn {Qtu,is^^fuL&), transcendental per¬ 
ception, or vision bad by religious meditation, 

1. Sftatttibn. Thb is explained to.be a bn re impression 
made Upon the son 1 by some external object, through the 
medium of one of the five Elements, and by the agency of 
one of the five Perceptive Organs, or senses* and of pirdna- 
v&yu, one of the Ten Vital Airs, 
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The author commences this Alm'ti with the following r^- 
nissik. H In order to understand tlic three c ten id enmity 
Ddty.Souh Miiltur, there is rtqtiiretl^ in addition to lit!vein- 
tian and Tradition, a knowledge of the principles of 
Atiirnia u pure Tamil terrn T meaning tnf&mrf.. li is here 
used to sigaitV the measure, or rule, of judgment, and is a 
yen. appropriate torn ro express whnt 19 included under it 

The author states that acme writers hold to six distinct 
logical principles; others, to ten; and some, that there are 
even more thin ten; hut that, in his view, nil r.my lie in- 
eluded in three, itv then ltriefly presents tie ten principles, 
as follows. # 

L AdWcAi UiriL'%) t hfUttliti (jjTOTd_^) r Perception, 111 
a large sen^e* 

2. or Karuthal {s®p£»). Infer¬ 

ence. 


%■ r ' r ’-'‘ (e-smj), or Revelation, including 

different classes of professedly divine lwoka. 

4. AjAutm (j,u/r«L'[i), Negation, llto denial of a thing, 
based on tin* known nbaertce of some quality, or on the nou- 
existeitcc of some other thing; e. g, “when it is asserted, 
tliat axiftn [jf&fgr), matter, cannot proceed from ««h (£>.»), 
Spirit, it is at once Admitted.’' 

5. P‘>ru\ (QotgiiJ, Implication; e. g, "when it is said, 
that there is a tillage of cow-hords on the Ganges, it is 
readily'understood, that the village is on the bind; of the 
Ganges; again, when the body is spoken of as feeling or 
perceiving, as the body is mere matter, it is understood, that 
it u the son), m4he body, which feels and perceives ” 

ft Own (WhO, Similitude; c. g. « w lieu one, who has 
been told that the wild oow [bos gavtCTtfl] resemble the 
domestic cow, set's a wild cow in the jungle, he at once re- 
cogniTOS it from its resemblance to the domestic cow, A stain, 
the same principle apiieiira m simple comparison; thus, Ktivd 
t«W’ Ekmentel Matter] is to the tfve gras Elements, 
what day is to the pttfs vessel; »u,hm [the ohsowW 
principle which eternally adheres to the souls material en¬ 
velope] is to the soul, da the oxidated surface of a mass of 
copper in to the pure copper within; and the operations of 
God arc to the developed world, as the sun’s influences are 
to plants. ■ 
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Most of the leading works, in Tamil, on the esoteric doc¬ 
trines of Hindflism, are preface by some logieul treatise* 
or, rather, by a statement, of the method of reasoning which 
the author intends? to purine. These treatises are usually 
brief, and generally leea comprehetiUve than those distinct 
works winch profess to teach the whole system of A lard 
or Hindu dialectics. All these works are, how* 
over* formed on the same general plan, and go over, more 
or lea? completely, the same ground. They embrace the 
principles of logical and metaphysical reasoning, weaving 
in many assumed theological and scientific dogmas, yet 
evincing Lhat the nindfts have gome correct apprehension 
of the true sources of ideas, and of the way in which the 
human mind usually i^asons^ when enlightened. 

The ostensible object of A&w® ia, generally, to teach the 
methods of ascertaining truth ; yet these works are chiefly 
devoted, us a matter of fact, to the explanation of the terms 
employed and the methods pursued, by Hindil writers, in 
establishing and inculcating their peculiar religious doctrines. 

A brief analysis of one of these introductory treatises 
will give, pvrhapa* a better view of the whole subject than 
any general description could, I shall* fljercforcj give in 
this piper the substance of the Alavd which is prefixed to 
the fttia*(rn&na-P5tltam. The author is regarded* by the 
Sfiivas of Southern India at least, as the highest authority 
in this department of sacred learning. The productions of 
this author must have been extant when the older of the 
mythological works were written, as is manifest from the 
manner m which the topics of which they treat, arc brought 
in, or are id!tided to, in those works. lienee they seem the 
more worthy of notice, and of preservation, spanning, m 
they do, the vast periods of Hindi! literature, and still re¬ 
maining the authoritative text-books in the whole Sfiiva 
School, and especially among the philosophers of the South. 

TDL IT. 5 
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VI, Explanation. of Sira- Yakom. 

When the soul is thus favored by Si van, he conceals the 
three forms in which he stands mill in which he develops 
all things; anrl. when he produces the Tattuvam nnd the 
sou], and catties the soul's kin,nuti,i to live and operate, he 
hides himstili; from the view of Lhc soul, within his own 
pmi>er form. Into this roost perfect Si van it [the beatified 
soulj sinks; acid losing all distinction of the internal and 
the external, it sees Si van as he is, and comes into such a 
union with him, that, they cease to.be two [or such as to 
form with God n unity in duality], 

Note.— The tmtiie wnimentntor* represent tilts uni.,a of the wul 
will, ti.nl, a* b-ing l.y Sw-pHitnam, which is in this case 

Siva-Salti, or Arul-Stini SJi. euvefoj* the sou! us 

with a beam of sacred light. iL.> ..■fFtdgvtins of ^jvjiii ; no that die soul 
becomes, as it were, identified with her, nnd it difuror in nil. her jew* 
All.! She la-tog an essential pan -f [foitv, the wut is. W this means 
brought into tins moM perfect union with < ,,-d. The *ml% proper 
form is now Sirn-pn/iruirn^ mat horns [|„ son) is a .o'ctim, * ‘ 

VII. Eiplamfion of Sira-Pdkarn, 

The soul standing in the form of mid ht'mv a 

sharer in her joys, and Stvan, who b the fountain of delight, 
and the soul, having thus ceased to be two, dWAnaaffiim 
the divine delectation, springs up in tire 
soul. Thus, this enjoyment of the soul with Si van arises 
froui Sj\an, just as heat from tiro, and coolness from water 

jattuva-Katpuei h ended 
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1. When the soul has arrived at this ichdia, pas* 

aiou, will live ami operate through the 

2 When its jtirifari is active, the soul being m this stage, 
it will operate through the Organs of Action. 

3 h Now the soul renounces these sensible objects, as not 
belonging to a spiritual being [a Wise Man], and recovers 
itself, and stands according to truth [or for^nke^ the v uni lies 
of sense, ami cleaves to realities], 

TIL J Explanation of AttuimSutfL 

Aiftima-Sutti is the state in which, when the soul has seen 
itself, it discovers both the method in which it knows all 
thing? by the aid of Sivan, ami, also, the way in Which 
Si van is manifest to tie soul; and when it stands in Se van s 
Gudnu-HiUi as its own fjudna-satli, being dissociated from 
both mahm and J^vatn 

IV. Subdiviri&nx of ftivajiiipom. 

Si van [as well as the soul, in the human microcosm] lias 
the three-fold form of ichchti, passion j ^ndnam t wisdom; 
and kirikei] action, 

1* Jchchri is the form in which he desires to set souls free 
in mu&L 

2. GruXnam is the form in which be apprehends, in one 
connected view, the kanmam of soub [or all their transac* 
tions from eternity], 

£. Briket is the fonn in which, in order that there may 
be effected for souls a proper adjustment of their taninam, 
he knows the whole aggregation of their kanmam from 
eternity, both such as arc ready to be cancel led, and such 
as are not; bring* them together, and caused the soul to eat 
[experience] what remains, and thus brings them to an end. 

All this is included in Stm+Hdpam. 

V. Explanation of Sim-Terizanam* 

In ordyr to reveal himself to soulo, Si van causes the km- 
mum to depart from them. For this purpose he stands in 
three forms, and bestows? his favor [or illuminating grace]. 
These three instrumental forms through which be shines on 
the soul, are [the three Ungamy which ore designated by] 
* the terms h^sh^ xL 
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beyond the reach of the thirty^x Tattuv&m, and the mode 
of existence and operation of which is meomprehensible 
and inc Sable. 

Xqte.—T his diritiv form, is what tin- *on1 should 

a^|iiFt- to attain. It is a stale of b!i av wliidi t|*<« human htdl^dc^i 
ui-iilu-r appivhfisd nor d^rthe, T]lej dMJVerr now ■ i l : n E - - that 
mch u SjvjinV proper form, mid that such may be die form, or vni- 
boditci^nt, of the hhiL 

VllL Stvtx+'Urwjnam is the stale in which the soul learns 
that it is this gn&nnm which makes the thirty-six Tattuvam 
known to the soul, explains them, and releases the soul from 
their control; and, also, that it gives the soul a view of itself 

i-V Sica- Yofatm is the state in which the soul sinks into 
&n$&m t Q^ajih), the god who is embodied in tpidnam, and 
becomes the possessor [or subject] of tpidnam '(or becomes 
itself a gi&yatn or jibcrmj* 

Vori ,—The poiiI hi-pj Un'-.tiL. -. clothed in Aivma hahOhn'kttB. 
Dicsded^^NdiueiH, it w prcpirvd to be n-wiilrtl with God, to bn 
for*fer in m cW 1 \ union with Tlim, to form a unity in duality 
sni vhuvithum lik^ dun of Hint and body* 

X, Sim-Fskam Is the slate in which the soul understands 
that this fpvfomm will never leave it, and in which it exists 
as yn&nam, or in the form of Siva-gnunam. 

Suhdivmtms and Further Rephinadons of the last seven of the 
Iha-K&riyam, 

I. Subdivisions qf &ttotma-Hnpam % 

In this state, the soul exists as the of the forms of 

*meh dess re; gndnam t and hmk^ action. 

1. As the subject of i chche\\ the soul desires and pursues 
the necessaries and com forts of life. 

_ 2- ^ die subject of tprffnqxu, it takes a discriminating 
view of tilings, 

3. As the subject of kmkel the soul labors [or acts], and ’ 
pursues and holds all things as its own property. 

II, Suhdivmcrm of Attuma-Tm'i&anarn. 

la this state, the soul gets a view of itself in khehei in 
h>ikei t and in gn&nam+ 
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Ily ri-■ niPMin it prepnti^ ihc -hL to reneiv.t pleasure -mi] pmn, 
accorilfEig to ii.- ktttfmam. or the law of life futi<, TdmaMu-feuawi 
bring* forth arrogaiMSip that egotistic ituinani which t«i ; ^There 
b none like me,? ifea* and wiilfulntsfi, or dvpravnJ wilt By these 
means ii wclnuiii-H t\\] MTL-ua! objects and bring* them to the muL 

I rii^i wo- in tluoouiV .-pimnit! progress is a degra* of ^lf- 
km^vl-ibf, hy whii'h it has a view of thee* JUn-ow, juilI ih reunions 

(U [JlLllM. 

H. JhrtJrr-i- La the slate in which the soul dis¬ 

covers the mature of its existence with the Tattu vam, and 
the method in which they operate [or how it 1 i v es iu. them], 

ill. Tnttrtra-Sutti is the state in which the .soul come? u* 
understand that I he Tattuvara are distinct from itself, and 
in which they withdraw their influence [or cease to influ¬ 
ence the souIJh 

JV B Afffima-Bripnm h the state in which the son! comes 
to understand that the form called ywhuim is a real form 
[uru firm readily]. 

—TIic*>u3 lirl 4 - bi^n idrwidy illuminated hy Sira-frmhmrrtj 
the Ihdit, or wisdom, of $ivan, ihon^h ii km-w it not. Et now dk- 
covers, that then* in a raal &xktancc in which u it \i ves and mov^s 
rind ha* itn burngT 1 ami ihrotigh the agency of which it has made all 
its prcvioni disco verio* and sidvun^^ though it dots not yet under¬ 
stand it* true n-IntlOii to thk^nriaam. 

V. At( ■ {■•■:/- Terisan 'i m is the s late i n wbich the soul comes 
fully to understand TaUuvti-TtTiiiafHiHt, ami when it rises 
superior to the influence of the Tattuvam; but it now cou¬ 
plers* that it U by its own understanding that it has thus 
advanced* 

VI. AtinmaS^dii is the state in which the soul under- 

stands its own proper powers of mind p and is prepared eo 
say that it is Si van that bestows fiivov^ in both pmia m 
{Qu&fib}. its organic entanglcmeiits, and nntfti its 

liberated state* 

Nora.—'Th* doctrmu lien 1 , taught K that the fqu! t in this iEaqpa, 
had learned thnt whatever it may have Jtscnbed to iuelf or to sta 
owti understanding and powers at any time, dumM 3 k- alt milted Jo 
Si van, a* ih- nwult of lm direct agency* and that this agency is in 
strict. acconhinec with thy Uws of kunmuii^ faUr* 

ViL $iva+Rupam ta the state m which thy soul comes to 
know that Si van exists in the form of ^ndnum^ which is 
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SECTION" VL 
tksa-kAbiyam { GpF & ffStuih ). 

Norn.—The phrase fe*j4tfriynmi mean** lit^raillv, the ten thbi$w+ 
Hvre, it refers to tin 1 ten |iriticijjzvi ^Ui+tf ur poaltSons^f th« bouI in'i^ 
organism, the himinn miorocwm. The** stoles involve ?il| die rela- 
iMltSi of die houi to the Tutiumm hero bruugiit to vW r mi far ns 
th&j ln-ar On ilH moral mid religion* diameter, nnd on its present 
condition Jind prwpfjets-. These nre tepir- which belong exdiaivdj 
to tlm or *ndi b* have taken n regular wura in Hind a 

theology, find who hnv-- advanced to tile last stage of religious life, 
called ^Hihiit^ptithnm, the wnjr of wisdom. 

The Ytfa-K&riijam are as iollotvs, via: Tatfum+Hupum 
. the Form [or Body] of the Tattuvain: Tnttuva- 

- TerisiiniuH {jjfiaQpifl# eurio), the Vision of the Tattuvam; 
Tattuva-Sutti the Purity [or Cleansing] of the 

Tattnvnm; Ath<ma*Rupiim the Soul’s Proper 

Form; Attuvvi-T<‘risariam {^JupaQ^ftsm), the Vision of 
th e Sou 1: . I ttuma-Suit * (w .*#£?), the P nrity of the So 11 1; 
Sk‘tt-/iii}Ktin {QeutyLAti>) t Si van's Propel* Form [ot Si van, as 
incarnate Dciiy] j qt^ the Vision 

of Sivuii; Sim- Ythun o^ib), the Union with Sivan; 
fHna-Ptikam (SaCJuMii), the Enjoyment of Sivah, 

Nottu— 1W states are liret very briefly defined; and that, with 
the exception of tho first three, are repeats!, and mom My explained. 

L Tattmci'RZpani is the visible form in which the soul 
preeives the MvJckitTiam [or is brought fully under their 
influence], and made to understand their existence. 

Note.—H its is the condition of tho embodied soul inita first siage 
of spiritual onliijhtoiunont. Uti Three A'unmi are the ultimate snuree 
of all quality or chancier Irinan, and may W indefinitely developed 
and oipsuidisd. But the more gt-arris? and prominent devnlopicont is 
three-fedd, making nino l-urnm. According to another author, tlm 
three an? aft fbl lows. Sift ttviA a -frima m, good nets, product* i]|u mi na¬ 
tion, ami mil'lli.in thought, word and th>ed. Operating in thiao 
directions. it becomes an -unfailing and perfect light tothneoul 
arousing it, and making it ready to eat the fruit of th own doings 
AdMfAddhvitrir*, pa«ion. produces for the soul the rmjwiMkr to'< x- 
wsasve occupation in thought, word and deed, and asperity in the WUD0 , 
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karanam [or divinely illuminated j t so that, from having seen 
the world as eternal, he now humbly approaches and ob¬ 
tains grace [help] of his Guru* 

Xoth,—T liis h di'.' transceud^Btul development of Li* m i rub \*j 
whfrh Ld gmpa at once t or intuitively imderctaDd^ all thing* and 
mrmwntim**. ig they am 

fiinmaJa'S&ppanam is. the state in which the son! r by hear¬ 
ing and understanding his Gum, comes to see Si van. He 
then become.- exalted, draws near, and is made a possessor 
of SiYaxi's enjoyment. Tn thi^ it is neither.too much dated, 
nor ^edoLiH, nor overwhelmed! 

Note,'—T his is a stage ld eaDcliflcjiticn, when ^pirihjal, or 
iUomkated rihiou hsgii3$ to govern and regulate bis affi&tioQ*. 

is an advanced stage in self-govermueut, 
in which the devotee is enabled to receive honor, or a dis¬ 
tinguished name, without the propensity to myt i6 l have 
made this acquisition/ 1 etc 

Kotel—S uch cui one h snpjx^d to hove got the victory over lib 
natural pride and vaeily t so completely do his spiritual vision* eli- 

groaa him. 

Ninjnata^kirtyam is the state in which the soul reaches the 

region of plenty, whence 

hapnin^ flows in upon it + 

Ninmnla-hiriy&tfnmam is the state in which the soul trans¬ 
cends even the four above-named attainments; and leaves 
them. 

Kora.—The soul ts now m £iva~lttipam f anil h a rffrajw, a god T 
rather than a mm soul, and is in full participation of the joys of 
Sivsn* 

All that eau he said of the soul in this state of m mpurana- 
*iW, is that 3t\ an will appear to it, and shine as the sun, 
with unspeakable and overwhelming splendor. 

Thus, one who has obtained the vision of 
ram, will have his natural propensities and powers of talk¬ 
ing, etc,, stppihcdj and checked, like one bathing under 
water, and like om who has eaten to repletion* 

Thus far the ICdrana-Avattei [Kdmm, radical, in reference 
to the ninmafe^vattetl which are also called SuUam[=Sutta- 
Avatio]. 

Herts ends the view of the AvatteL 
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[or causes the soul unduly to magnify the things of sense]* 
and t.o call a lie the truth. By this means, the agu] becomes 
subject to births jsnd deaths. 

Tims far also donomlniLLcd] Safafa-AvoMti 

rJStej$} T 

III. Pure Suites of the SbuL 

N<ms *—11 iu -atectraw *mu% or of pwgra^ of tlio soul 

towiirds it* ultima tu ^livemtjeo from ii& in t(i« 

body* arv vallvd niniwila-timti^ the Jrutfn h 

wjiicli irmltim in destroyed. The course of the soul,, 1 h l ti% is ihroiigli 
Llie Ascending States. 

The elucidation of! the ninmala-amttei in the vatfe^ 

is us follows. 

When cme T s kotimaui has met its award r and dnjambtn&lam 
ia flatlstied; when oiie lifts received the lump of wisdom 
from his O-iinij and when he has comp to distinguish and 
undent ami Si von, the soul, and then Ids avatfwmm, 

organism, in. which lie will receive graca, ia ste follows. 

1. When the soul corner to a full vision of the Elements, 

his stula-sariraifi gross budy, will cease to 

exist [or will cease to control or influence him]. This state 
is called mntmiasfdh'ram {£skwar*trdQjr t &) m 

2. When one gets a vision of the five Percep¬ 

tive Organs and five Organs of Action, the Elements will 
withdraw [or cease to aiTect the soul]. This is nmmtdor 
soppanam (&i Gg-ntj u« otld). 

S. When one cornea to understand the Anbdxranam, In- 
tellcctuul Organic Faculties, the Intiriyam will cease to evert 
their influence. This state is cubed trintSdrw^ 
*GP>j9). 

4. When the ! litojd'Tnitumm sire revealed to the soul, 
then the Aiiteipftwain will withdraw their influence Tliis 
state is denominated ritn ouii/rttifijp??! 

5- W hen the iSntta- luHuvam arc dearlv understood, then 
the VM^-lattuvam will cease to openitc'on the soul. = This 
State is called mnm&fcturiijddnih&m (SdriAGij&iftiufrfyih)* 

Further View qf tin Smt in time Nmmala-Avatici, 

Nmmakt^Mmm is the state in which one’s An iakamnam 
w hich had Jet out the soul through the senses, become Sivto- 








OmsciQiu iSJafic 0/ (fte Soul in Suppahttm* 

Tb- a instrumentality by winch the soul Incomes intelli¬ 
gent in tlie a vatfidrani of soppana ? >; „ consists -of ihc fbllowing 
five Tatluvam, viz: rciancim P putti. okanghtram^ $iUam y and 
ulfam. The# respectively evolve the symbols u, v f m s 
Vintu, Ndthfflji* These symbols develop the live mundane 
go-k, viz;* Vkbmi, RuUimn^ }fay?sn?\t}i r ftith£sin.m. 

The seal, posseting these Tattuvam, becomes sOkkumQ'fcki 
f nn intelligent and active in dividual r in svppa- 

non n, 111 the. same way it experiences good and evil m 
sfi&kiram. With these qualifications, it becomes an inhabit- 
ant of sdkh'ram. 

Note.—T he j<yiril»uls a v v, i-to ooiulitute iho 



fotind in this Jeimml, VoL II. pp. 152-54. 

InUUigcnt and Actii'c *Stak of the Sotd in Sdkhimm* 

The method is as follows. When the soul* standing in 
the place of ether, and posscssln ge^tdr<im i the organ 

of hearing, apprehends sattam } sounds t al-l-u, month, will 
give utterance to the Mime. 

tlfL,,- _l l_ _ __ t ,i.__ _ i_ ii , T.n .* Hi ■ -i 



gushes pariuotoi, touch, the feet will move. 

"When the Eon],in the Element fin? p and in possession 

of mdckuj the organ of sight, discriminates rupam t form t the 
bands will perform their functions of giving and receiving. 

When the soul, in the Element uj*pu r water, and in the 
pojase&dun of siHat,i^uve^ the organ of taste, pnrceivca jwim* 
taste, p&yum will perforin their oQiee of separating and void¬ 
ing the excrements. 

When in piruthui^ earth, and in the possession of dJfki- 
rtinam] the organ of smell, the soul perceives irariiom, smdl, 
upottam will yield delight 

In the aw&fimm in which these operations are carried on, 
Anna Saiti (^csrflF^jSj. the abstract Satti, brings forth the 
Tattuvam called Simnu This Sivom evolves mdyei fthe last 
of the Vitti^Tattuuam]. This siimding m the form 

of knnum T and by means of the nine hanam } magnifies tilings 
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Sore.—'Thu*, bv iLKiaiw of tie four Yikkn, Lite W « bmueht 
tari-l.-r tlu* miluenea of its projMr gr^tnJ&iLi, and umtlrt ri'jdy to ba 
yivdlod, and to net According to Lho f^ttircnniiiM of its fata. or 

W Euti nest Allows describes llu- nianiicf in winch the soul h, fully 
muiL-ued in t|^ posasHQjj of the povrgt? of ]tf-a. 

EL Ascending States 0/ (he Soul 

way in whidi the imperfectly conscious soul, in these 
W is brought to a stata of consdotisue^ Mid ac* 

tmty, k as follows, 

develops the Tattuvnm $*^4 Satti 

evolves niyntJi ? :] and kofeu hulel having removed^ 

Ly little and little, dnav^maiam, just as fire removes tlie 
particles ot wood burnt, the soul, In the form of bikt\ asso¬ 
ciate with Itself jmlpan, in turigam^ and then becomes an 
luhubrttnt of suhfttl 

TIicd Gnif’ml-Xttti evolves Muta- Viaef. Suita- 

rtJ f -T 1 ' f ° r th * : y ,lJ| arim understanding. 

Meiut-totu brings forth the Tiu-uvam harm, 

ZT2 K? dn ^ % T ! - tU , tVi ! m r ’ kam - Th ™ r *b*m deveh 

Ops, for the soul, tfiAefal, desire [ or the passion*]. 

Sonj-&,,6>tf.S a tti, tin. goddess «f wisdom, u tba Ultimate 
of tffidmtMdpg or ww.lc.ra t* tlio *mt I^hA-Sottl, til 
^ 1 ^ ,,f daunt v, the ultimate #mne of desire or pn.^.n, klri,j&- 
Sa i, muntioacd Mot, u tliu ultimate source of notion to souls. 

Tlie souj ia thusinvested with the proper f omja of d^ire 
unUorctaruJiiig, and action, which constitute the avathdram 
that m the heart [or the middle region]. In this 
the soul is denominated pumha-taUumm 

^daho^akan^an tfiffifS p*! 

a^or] of the first five fef the 1 1 

tin. rtt-flrf/* 110 evolves, in 

tlic etflttawH of ^rWja-faffuiMw, iStftfmfchW 

a form ofjfrufchZH 
This pirahrutfu connects with the soul as T(lc J n 

fcrm of tilc Gw®t Jkjwm, stands in union 

^.td fl v,L V “' “ “ «>r the S 
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Nctel—-H ds 1.4 tbfl &tate of ineifiionc coiiscbu^uo^, whm the sold 
begin* to be vivithA 

The second Vdkktt f pcfaniti, is produced in the region of 
the nave3. for the purpose of enabling ihc soul to discrimia- 
ate the fifty-one letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, which tet¬ 
ters exist, urrpuredvedj in .vj"K«m, the wilI. just as the forms 
of the five radical oohexist imperceptibly m the peacock 1 * 

egg- 

N uTs.— These dom nUuy kttere are here supposed to ho real us* 
Jft ngffit the mdiuuTiia] forms of thought, which will bi fully di-v.-l- 
opad m the sing^ meuiioriLKl bdow; The same philosophy n 
htTi" iofolv^ ri in Uni cbswi of XhA five elementary ooIot^ ctUoo 
furi I l-^ which dcreJopc »E hy the hatching of a pca^fch * e £o- 

The third F&t&u, ma&imch is developed in the region of 
the heart, and there establishes eysteinodcnlly all the forms 
of the filU-oue letters, which are united with i*ir*hmn [ikm 
first of the Tea Vital Airs]* It is then, with these form.*, 
bom in the back of the noek p as the fountlation-of ?ouikI 
and sense to the oar, which hm been hitherto without its 
proper functions. 

Note.—H ei* wv have the foundation -:-f limgiuga and tlie com- 
iminieaLnn of ideas, laid in tW structure uf die human body* 

The fourth Vfikfat, ve& r arr\ ia developed ia the forehead T 
in order that the organs of speech may understand how to 
speak the proper ideas,, w he n .= did. a m&i ¥ and the other MUcku^ 
which cornci in connection with pirthjau. joined with the Vital 
Air uththian, arc heard in their communications by the car* 

Note.—T he meaning of ihi» is, that tide VtikL-u giv&a the power 
to TK-rcuive, and utter Latelh^ibljr, lie ideas and farms of Fpoeih. of 
which the foundations *uv bud in tin- preceding V&tiw 9 and which 
hjtq c-immunicatid lo the ear. Hence, ihh i> the ^'-nU or 
of the in ah slate* of perfect eonadfliMess and Action. 


The Producthm of the Four FdMti, 

Brikhtmei is produced by the Tattnvam Sivam, ns tho 
efin-ivi it. cause* and his Atm, as the inetmmcnfciij cause, 
JfytMinii is produced by the Tuttuyaui jSttih&kkiyttffi and 

Maihmd is evolved by the TattuvEim 
I'ciifcciri is developed by Sulla* I i^fei jBudrsj ami I1L3 >- 


3> fhppanam* This is the souls m atin!ram in the neck, 
ami connects twenty-five of t]m Tattuvnm belonging to iho 
previous stele, viz : the five Rudimenta] Elements; the four 
Intellectual Organic Faculties; pumshan, life; the Ten Vital 
Aits; and the rive Vital Airs. 

3. tiuhilti Thin lh an fivnAdram of the soul in the region 
of tbc heart, and connects only threeTaitavain, viz: ntiam, 
the will ; pirdfjfxn [the iirS of the Tun Vital Airs] ; and 
puru$}utvi r fife* 

4. Turiyam. This is the artUjmram of the soul in the 
region of the navel, and connects only two of the above 
named Tattuvnm, via : pirdnan; and jtuniafam. 

5 . 2\triifitintitam. 

Non:,—Thh b tJi-G souPs amthAwm in the human litu/am, where 
it b connected with only mu? Taituvaui, puruxhtuu It is the uticgi> 
jwiotiF! state .if the soul just Wfore d^nth. The &>\i\ b represented 
els lying down In puntsthan, at die point of contact «>f the turn parts 
of Jin litvjQm f ami just teldj to take ite rJtt through wiifHMfin-nA*f* t 
which runs directly to the head. 

Use constitution of the IWww-ndtTig Slates involve t]l<9 philosophy 
of d^ath, and captains duo inece^be of the eont, from that of 
perfect comcl^fi^ down to in uhcodkIous state a! duatfi 'Huh 
hmt htale is sometimes denominated atiiUJtu-lPmlam ( C ^ H a-GOtc), 
a state of loneliness, in which none of the Tattuvam can teach, or 
Affect, die soul. It is the slate of die soul when lift 1 has ceased, or 
before its conception for a new birth. 

The Author next describes four states of the sou! i bcginniiit* with 
ihb [owl^I, or uncorarioiu state,, and rising to a *iate of ermscioivi- 
nesa and activity* Them are four steles after leaving kevnlum. 
Then ha groups under the term 

Kivala-AvaMei {Gaar&jqsipm#), Unwnse&ms iSfoter, 

The ntaiUiCT in which the soul ig brought, forth front its 
dormant state in tithitiia-keixilam t to a conscious and com- 
uj.itriic4it.ive state, is as follows. 

The Bp tend id Vmtu+&att£i r in order that she might produce 
the four HiK^, as the moan* through which theeoul should 
be made to experience the proper results of its ianmamy 
former deeds, first developed a ntilham, a form of the MaJc 
Energy of Deity. This is the first of the four IwJMru, and is 

culled ifiM'diJNOL 
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* 


Hence we have the five operative god** which ana usually 
uccorijbig iii llti? imLiiml order of their Mpermticm.% begnming iritli 
llur lowest ciij'.i W dev trlopsil t BrftbtnA, tin.-O^Aevtor; Vish&u, |]u> 
Prcsonrer; Sivan or the Ifcprodiictir; Muyetumn^ the 

OlrtfWr; mid &Etid*mjig T eL. IUtimmALor. 

ITteir jespeccive negtona, Mr ?eate p in thu hucuii mwiwcsiiii* Art: 
die jAriiltiiisii; the n^vd ; the heart or stomach; the »eek imd cliesi; 
sutd duHbrfthcad, between tin; tsyelmm*. 


SECTION V. 


AVATTEI STATES OF THE SOUL, 

The muQuajr in which the soul is connected with the 
thirty-six Tattuvam, and how it Is nourished and made in¬ 
telligent in its organ ism, is now explained. 

The .iuritfei are 33 follows, viz;: five 
jfmjmph % Descending States; five Mti&I-Avotiei 
^ ar^eoep), Ascend i ng States; five Suita ■ A i 'atlei (*&jS mjtmp) 
Pure States; and three K&ram*AvQtte( («jurvjywjitiflp)i 
Causative [or radical in reference'to the preceding class of 
Autor] State, 

The whole number of Avaitei is eighteen. 

The names of the five Descending [and Ascending] State 
are: xdkitmm (*w4&jnh }; ppgpanam (Qrtuutmb) ; suhdti 
: tunt/am ^rfiailh) ; turii/dtfkiificim (gjrflujnjffiti)). 

To the Ascending States belong thirty-six Tattuvam; to 
the Descending belong thirty-five* 


I* Descfmdivg States of the &uL * 

1- SSkkimm. This is an amth&ram, organ ism T which 
connects the five Perceptive Organs^ the five Eudimental 
Elements, the five Organs of Action, and the four Intel¬ 
lectual Organic Faculties, of the Atiumt-ThUumm; puru&han 
[or \t$*m (<l Amff iL}], life, one of the Vifti^TaUutam ; the 
Ten Vital Air^ and the Five Vital Aim, from the class of 
Subordinate Tattuvam. This complex uvaiMram is in the 
forehead* between the eye brows. It brings the sou! in com 
ncctioa only with the thirty-five Tattuvam hero niuyed. 
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Nani—Tliia in hi mildly tbi mu!n-p l roLtiVw (hi, mi'ftUonrfi un¬ 

der the hi'ml of rVvclopniuul of the Tattuvnni (Sec. liL). it lays 
LIji- foundation for the operation of th< i Three h nnam. according aa 
they are dwebipcd, in the various cIfi&ks of organized beings. As 
nn Bjrgwn in the human th iemK-f j-tc^ it b the form, or msLrmiii'iiLullty + 
through whieb Satti |rlV^rru-H one part *>f h*<r affita^worfc in tlna 
lEfci[ki:iLiirk' TVfirlrjl . or itfitTuHG-— that part in which shii k&d* UjO soli! 
on in ik course ( »f 1mmmi action mul csptjrVmce. 

Ill, I r u7ictiom or (fit Sita-Ta&uvam. 

1. .SViT^si, or Ntrfham, is the form of &fi&-<pidnam, flic wis¬ 
dom of Sivaih And is tljtiL which lends the soul to Sivnn. 

2. o or l Vo or, b the form of action, the organized me 
<Unm through which the soul is led into tbe state of grace* 
[It forms the medium of divine illumination.] 

3. M^itMkktyam is the form in which the two Energies of 
Deity are combined, and in which wisdom and action are 
perfectly kd;m<*xL [This is the source of grace to nil soulsj 

4. Isuran f fdir.huran, called also Afai/~-mran\ r is the devel- 
opinent in which pulnatn Is lessened, and hrikei 

action, predominates* [I t is t lie source of darkness tq souls,! 

Note.—T hh form i*, in man, the fdL-cimng 0«L Tie governs 
mm in all tlieir actions whik thi»y arc lilting qbt the nxjinrat Mnrta 
of tlieir rithi (eS0) ¥ filter He b practically ibe god of providence, 
hut governs by the Iowa of aim ni'cessitv, 

5. Sum-¥ltt^ otherwise called Ruidran, ia the divine 
form in which ttnSei, action, b leas fully developed, and in 
which ffn&nfvm predominates. [He is the source of destruo 
tion to all organic existences.] 

N ote .—RuUiraji is caUdl tfus Bcstroyer t btetuse bo carries on 
the process of reproduction in all animal* and plant*, or k tlio one 
who Bonds souk into flisccessive boditste Thk involve the destruction 
of the old body ; hence Ills appellation of Destroyer, Hat Tram. 
Smiff/w Fkproduiw, or IfcgemTtttor, would bo a more correct 
appellation. 

This gxl ii i^miidly the Mumnmrtd (&>wgpfrjrjfi) T the corm 
mon Triad, of the Hindis; the three, Rrnknin, Vislmti, and Si van, 
being an fiepanrion <if bimself by aticcesuv* developmanfe. The 
work of reproduction nm^-arily broW the functinm of htalimJk 

lb* Goncmor, and Vishnu the Fnm rm. Thew development are 
bowtfVBT, coouderod as Actually roftd€y and ns exi&ibg, hi even man! 
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Note.—T he use of as cJsowlwa^ is somewhat j^ aHar 

to the apti'ili. Each o€ lilt’ Iiiieij >.s.l ubuVC, b:k> a further thlw- 

fbJtl distinction, having reference to the eik^acf! of 11 u- *>uL 

(1 + ) Chti-kAtem, post time, refers fir*t, when oonshkrttl in M- 
onmi;*' to the genera] universe, to the primordial state of the h*uI. 
But when considered in reference to the soul after li» fitnt iWd^p- 
mnot, it t$fcm to its exute-nbe ‘ l in lire Ic^aiui of its father,^ Wore' 
any gh en birth. 

Secondly* when reference is bad So thy order of devdoptnen L rht t- 
Mlum refers to the time, or m which tLi: “-Hi pcisw-.-a from lb - 

Si tTaUttitfim to the v;a;tji*-T\itttu"OH. But when refeKtuu is hod 
to Oh? (oul^ progrra* through births, f&W'd/dHi refers to the ]«iint of 
time when ibe soul passes freni Lhc father to the mother. 

Thirdly, in the order of the general development, rhd-Mlmt she 
(jin^ of ihe Hufs phiBfigQ from the Vtt?ttjrt -jfrr tfurum to die A ttuftw- 
Taitumtn* Iti the fiul^ondin&te euse, it h the time of [he birth 
into ibe worid. 

(2.) present time, ii Oie period of the nouYs (xm- 

iinunncH' in either of tire Throe i* c. either in chd-ktiUm, in 

niiaJ-^ltzmi or in cthir-k&lum. 

{it.) fitkir-kdttijn.,, future tithe, is the time of the wuY* ctmlimi- 
no re id either of the three state* included in a* defined 

in Nn< {!*)■ 

lienee-* writers often of nine Mfam , Again, :\a aD the nine 

are essentially involved in each of the three grand! distinction*, thoy 
ni*ei make mention of twenty^.ven Mfam m 

% Niynth £ fate, make£ itemmam euro, and secures to the 
poul all the fruits of one's own doings tmd of his dnova- 
malam, primordial depravity. 

$ f Kalei] eontiueney 1 gradually lessens and raaiovos dnuva- 

maim* 

Nom-^Thia k the power which the *££»» are eubduod, and 
carnal self is brought into subjection* 

4. Yttatif though^ wakes up understanding and leads to 
wisdom. 

6, IMkam t desire [or concupiscence] lessens the good <<b- 
taiiicdj and prod trees desire for what ia not had [or ior what 
is uniAwfui]. 

* fl. life, establishes, or supports, the whole sys¬ 

tem in its operations. 

T. Mthjriy delusion, concentrates i n i t$df die 1 hree A u nam r 
via: 2kf ihivikatm rtfroi&oo?* and tfhiadtam. 

3 


VOt_ IT. 
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SECTION IV. 

CU^ANGO^, FUXCTIOKS OF Tfe TATTUYAM. 

L Fvnction.T'yf tht Attuma- Tattt ™n, 

1. Of the Elements: pindhm>\, emh, envelops aiidstlfingih- 
e*w the parts; appit, water, cools and ex panda ; ttyu t tire 
warms and elves unity [to the wiiola organism] ; vdyv, air' 
gives sound and rotundity [to the parte]; d&dsam, ether' 
gives space. 

Notk.—A couididg to this philosophy, ether is univr rsullv diffu^d. 
It Ml only forms space, (mi is the t-v-yntial Medium through winch 
hodus, separated OWm one nuoUicr, may mutually operate. 

2 Of the Perceptive Organs: wttiram, cats, perceive 
sound; fof*u, skin, underatonda tench; mtkhu, eve*. per* 
ccivc firnn; sfogiyfuvci, tongue, discriminates flavor: 'akin- 
Tunam^ nutt } has die knowledge of odor. 

JTotk—T licse, M before sUiaJ, are not U* extorta] otwhil which 
are compo-d of sfcm. Mmole, etc.; but thee* finer portions of thu 
wpiM of 10 which these ftmelioiu t jora properly Mom- 

Ti.oy may independent of the I b«]y. Hanw they are 

sometintea called the firgaii* of Intelligent, PulliyiuHnytm. 

l ^\ 0r ^ Action: w&to, mouth, cnuncktes; 
pabon, feet, produce loco-motion; j>dn\, hands, give ami 
rcccise; jmyuru, excretory organs separate and emit tho 

**FTV T?T’ give pleasure. 

4 Of the Intellectual Organic faculties; mmctm, the 

!i n ^ r PP T hen ^ ; ^ tLc Wznm d«udra, 
judges, purpoBca: aiangMram, the individuality, holds sJ 

********* tbcmll, 

NoTt—lliree ore Mara organs, through which the soul is enabled 
lo -rvrosa tho functions numed, and without which it has no such 
pywtJ% I bey are property m(j>|]oeiiuil wnsw* 


II. Functiwu of 0u: VMuA-TaUtmn^ 
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By means of the Grace (=Satti) of ItuUimn, mv.la-piral-i- 
rut/ti (gpeautSir ©0^0) Is evolved from tie last mentioned 
hahri. the J/r tfdsunam. Three Moral 

Properties, veloped. The position of the Mukkwiam 

undeveloped pirokiruthi y is called auuiyttft&tfi [ffdteStufeify 
[—Sanskrit tu^u Mft, 

From this iwtiijpitimti arc ovolvcd attorn, the urilI T and 
'puiti, the Judgment* From pulti is evolved nkangMram t 
the individuality. 

This akftnflfoiram is the Tattuvam which Individual! ecS, 
and leads one to say: H I myseUJ 71 file. It 1ms a three-fold 
form, via: tarntfia^binyMmm, v<ibtri-ahangMmm, mdpu* 
th&th i^tkaru/kA mm . 

From tewatfi&^MwMram arc evolved manarn, the under* 
standing, and the fmdnKntir&fa fn, Jive Perceptive Organs; 
in which the sdttutrika-hinam operate*. 

From vtfkan-'ikii n*jbtram arc evolved the five Organs of 
Action; in which the rdmtlia-hmam operates^ 

From pfiilw are evolved the five Riidimen* 

tal Elements, viz: sat tarn, jturtfrim, HZpttWp rcmm t and fawt- 
tam ; in which the tfmalhad'nnam operates. 

From wifuim is evolved 6M&am § ether; from jmrkajii, 
emanates air; from rQpam emanates fire; from 

ra$am emanates opjtti, water; from kantiwi emanates p fra- 
timiij earth. 

ODL'K&Ajf, BjEBOLETIGJ* OF TWi* TATTUVAM. 

At the time of the dissolution of the universe all these 
tilings will be resolved, by successive step.s, into their orig¬ 
inal forms. 

Thus eud the evolution and resolution of the universe. 

Nom—Aw riling to the doctrine of the Kfuva School* m the dofto 
of every katpam (f^uuj, great period, tlicro.mll be a eomplt&B 
dksoluLhua mud mutnriug Uvtk to their primordial itate, of all d<^ 
valoped gvistenewt* excepting souls. Even Itoityprfll dic-u *“>] | -p 1 
n& lie did before the <‘rtyith«siH But dovelojh^h and deliv¬ 
ered from {In) thtisMoiii of their will over rtmairt i n innate ly 

uniled with Deity, clutliod in the “ Mpluiuluftt 
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Note.-—T he*? fire JEyf Iri nre each a distinct rtraJAdmni tih] t 

or *'rL r am-m, of the sold, compel -if part* of tin- mnEty-aii Tuttn- 
void r combined into ti syrt-jin by n distinct development* Tiny nre 
allied nmrti (SsSsrjB ); pimtMtlti «»£*)'; (d^csj); 

wnti {& ir^ji; (f Tliev will Iks *x- 

|i-Lr4inerl below; 

The term ma/tun, miming (jnjHmJf, will bo of fluent oc¬ 
currence. Thera tiro three wnfaw. \u : iflt'ryri, inntter in its oh^i tir¬ 
ing or entangling powers Artavam {^rara/ih), jumice of win ; n ml 
foftinatii cause of octi&n* Theta will bo more fully ex¬ 

plain td in another place. 

h h manift*^ from mi JiUijxH-ticrti of the fencing siatcnumta, that, 
while tide rtalh&r htt* hi^ eyo chi ally nu tin* mmifttunu imkvrai-. limn. 
In- tiL'i-i-<7*nrlly iiaeiude* the universe prop^ in his htraugu enmntno 
lie'll nml i-oinblandoii of things Thai the two vi^vn ju.- nce^arily 
involved id this syaKnttl, rdfi bo still more musufc^i from what follows. 

Tints far wa have the dm-it r.-tilr.s of Use cooperation of Puramti- 
Simn, l 1 tL r Supreme GoJ T with Ptira~SttW ¥ rh- Supram? Riiiti r or 
eon ^--rt uf Go-L The organisms hitherto sj.i-dfied tbim 

nr pure EJciiicntid Mmti.f, which wna^tcrlklly united with 
jmrbutui Deity, but whE.-L hud no ootmection will? Kmi3 + or with muiam^ 
the evil which nri'.-.-^ the *onl in m s-vend states of e-tisienec. 

Next are presented tile wcirfei* or productiona, nf die developed or 
fully tj^nmind ddtlts alcove nnmcd* In coft|H!r&lkm with their proper 
Sntt*. Tina Otpni-ms next produced are from < uwtla-m&yri^ -ni 
impure form of Kh-mi-nLal Whiter, which wus etomtfjy associated 
with Soul, and in which die two mufon i r dunKim and Innnmm, or 
original impurity* and the coiun^uenL experience, stidi &g good and 
evil acta, pleasure and pain, inhered* 

By the Groce (=^f) of the Infinite God {- ftUh&U wam), 
are aetdoped from tuut family.:t the Bm three of the IwtW- 
Tattutam, viz: jEribrn, time; nitjdl/u) fate; itod eqjjri* 
nctJL-v. And from ittfei two others an- evolved, vb; 
thought; and rctfcam, desire, 

Ncnifi*—Thus Sir we have dse work of or 

and hh SattL Next nn? etmmcrtitcd the pitAincdcmB «-f 
Uf\in t the Suite- Vittfi above imnn>i, ami libs Asrrj. Pindtiruthi 
nnnu d kknv, is the saihi? ns the Sanskrit jonaiT*^ In Tarnif ihu 
wi ird hm various meanings. n&, fonn^laSmt^ xmm r cam?, In 

diL^ eonnocti. ni, it obviotuly jm-mii the mat rial source^ or catrjr of 
die '’Uox'^ling pn .doctiona. It is styhd mnlu-pirakinithi, or \ho 
fondamtinUl cnnBc p fiA ihr- isJiiinnto bourco to which nil the 'succeed¬ 
ing org&niMftH may bo tracotL 


SECTION III, 


TOTFAM ODTTKEAil (Qpirpput &®sstit) t 

DEYEkOFiUSSTT AM) RESOLUTION UF THE TATTL'YAlL 

By the grace of Parama-Suans parti- {ujrw^nu^nsru- 
ujTfTJFji^ N(iihntn (.*r^> T this Male Energy of Deity, is 
developed from 4’^//^;’ [tlie primeval Jilty-p], Ele¬ 

mental Alai ter; from Nttiham is developed Yin fu 
the Female Energy of Deity; from Yfotu is developed iSif* 
tASii-iyaii (^fr^ir^Stai^), the highest form of organised Deity 
[that combines the two Energies] ■ from SfcMikijttiwi is do 
veloped May&uratt the Obscuring God; and 

from Mtg/tmran is developed &hita-Viitzi (frfaeSjwp) [otli* 
erwise called Rudm, or f{uit\rm the Destroying 

God T or the Reproducer]. 

Wot the use of t\x?>* five divine developments jin their 
cooperation with the human soul] s are evolved, from the 
before-memioncd Vint «, the tallowing Tattuvanj T vfrj: the 
four Ytikku ; the fifty-one letters of the Sanskrit; the eighty- 
one Fatham Formulas for religious worship; the 

seventy millions of J fakd - J ta r, rtf m («nrjnn sftFufjfr Great mys¬ 
tic Formulas; and all the krUdram Sacred Treat- 

iaea. Also,, for the Vvj/rt/ndnaktilii r {ia2 jr) 5 the class 

of souls that are under the control of but one inalam 
arid for the Piritkii/tiMlar (iSs&nuss&ir)* souls under the in¬ 
fluence of two malami arc produced tanu external 

forms; hsranam (sirzBrth), external organs ; puranam 
™)i localities in the body; and ptikam (Qu/usmfj means of 
enjoyment and sufieiiiig; 

From the same source, also, arc developed the three states 
of beatification, via: vtittifoim (&irQ&irsw\ position in the same 
world or locality with God; s&mtjxim (jffufujA) g position 
near God; silrdpam (position in the form of God. 
These are the respective ptteirions of the soul when it has 
completed the several stages of religious life, _ called sartViei 
the Durable or historic stage; Jdriku (ifea), the 
mystic or scientific stage; and yokam (Quits w) t the medita¬ 
tive or ascetic stage* Finally ? from the same arc evolved 
the five bold (Jiw) t portions of the Tauuyam combined* 
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Snmftnnn flows through tatiglini, mipgl^ with the contentA of 
Uie Loart, aud gift* symmetry to the body. 

JVdJbwi flows along dbnyuruifi, and by moan# of tho brain 
caun^ sneezing. 

AiJrprttfa flows ntcTll" JSMrudilP, and sizing the &mUL and tire Upa, 
stretching and ^apg. 

AVrrjfAtfmit nans along seizes the eyelid-S and enures 

winking, 

Ttvote t tan flows along SfrwrfvKt, courMV through tiift fntnj, iigLu 
up the cotiiiteiinnc-\ mid emi**, laughter, etc. 

B'iijvipm&rpun course* or stands m die hkin. and at death, when 
die other Ait* Q&asc, pnfik u,- nod break* the skin. 

Y. The four Vdkku These am: mjJUhimet (0 j- 

0siDio): jmsanti (sau#i^); maUiinti {wpf&mutyi vctfwri 

Nmtk.—T h«so catuttliite the organic bases of inteffigont ideas and 
language, as 1-Ltd in tho human microhm. They will Lw eipbinuJ 

below. 

YL JfuituraoiFi ((jo* 0 fi£rm) T the Three Kimem^ Moral 
Properties. These are: &h£uvikam (nr#£ie3*w)i rd&ilfiam 

(g) jit &pth) ; tdmatham [pwnpib), 

NnTt,—The term bmam ({^cartel) menus quality, temper, dhpa- 
siihr^ ok* But in ihfe system it is n thing, n material (idteaca, ihe 
source of tnnnil qualities AocsCmiiiig to another Tamil author lLq 
T hree irunajH are explained as follows. 

Siiituriknm (ItL goodness) prompts to yndnam^ divine wisdom: 
k tbu proper oWnmoe of rules and ceremonies; to truth ■ and to 
Jove. 

ItamiJiam (lit passion, or foul dup*dtfon) produces pride and 
Uw propensity to pride and ^li^hnes** 
Tdnialham (lit darkness) prompts to stupidity, laziness, and * 1 ™, 
Their Tctaiaonj and functions in tbfl human bvhtcni will 
fully ojdain^i h^vaftef. _ * 

YIL The throe m- kMum 

(era/F^a*); imkari (gdq?*$}> pitihdite 

These complete the ninetj^ix Taituyaru. 

Note.—T he terra ahmgMmtn means pride, or a tens# of self— 
individualist^ In Uio we before us, it h an organism* and, hi its 
three-fold development And relations in the human system, operate* 
variously, as will b- seen in other pjtrta of this treatise. 
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Proceeding thence diagonally upward, a.s before, these Jfiirji meet 
in the region of the heart, tamer, ics the locality fe described, in 
where they cncirria jm/imiHin", fanning another 4fAd- 
mm seat. 'Eliin is ili-0 thmie of Rnttiran or Si van* 

Then proceeding as before, they meet Had endrdo xultMunei in the 
back uf the neck- Tins forma the scat of Mayctufttu 

Again, pafisbig on as before, they meet in the forehead betwv-oH. 
the eyebrow^ “ In tikis region of light,' 1 they farm the throne of 
tb« Illimiinator, £affid*iiuw 

1-rom thence they proceed to p nod tenniimto in p the nostrils. jfc. 
The ^ml glides described above, with jw/jjahaW running tiirdSgh 
tiiem h form in each cnee a Lingnm draffs sta), or, which i* hero 
jHihfftftntiaTly the sumo, an 0 ih. These symbol* constituta a great 
item in the mystic doctrine* and worship of id I fieda^f FfimlAiu 
A'dirtdri^zdj/i rises io the region of the heart, from jw/imnno, 
and terminates in tho eyes. 

jl/k-jfddi rises from ju/ijnwnes in the region of the heart, and 
minifying in several directions, terminates in the boimt* 

(SVnj^itiTi-ndifi branches off front itdiYnanca, in the region of 
(Ji-. 1 heart, and terminates in die tongucL 

Mampitritd&-n&d* spring* from tulmtind^ in the region of the 
hearty amd terminnU^ in the can?. 

Purutin-hudi firings, in. the region uf the heart, from luf/ntunW, 
and branching out, terminates in the arm*, and iti the muscles-which 
rinse and move the arms. 

me* frvjrn JuhVmnai, in die region of the heart, 
and making various circuits, terminates in gcnifalitma ft am 

Vayimva-n&di rues, and afier making different circuits, lermifV 
ate?, like the prowling Nd^k 

The connection of die Ten Vital Airs with these iVddf, is hers very 
brielSv £ivcn p from other authorities. 

Pirtuiun, which is properly die vitalizing Air, and renmini in 
action -while life continues, runs naturally through hut 

when the p*fcage of this jVfb /1 is closed, which is the ease in eertain 
state* of the system, dien till* Air, miming freon the nostril, pa*^ 
around the skidl or brain, and then proceed! downwards, sometimes 
by ido, and sometimes by jmiykalei. 

" When pirtinm proceed* by i|*l* or pmjkajgi, then ajmi&n courses 
downwnnhi by ruyirat™, and discharges the urine and feces, 

UHiAnaik proceeds by nffi to the neck* imraia or chocks ptr&nam, 
and camKH niecougha^, choiring, and ^welling or stoppage in the 

windpipe* 

Vit/ftwjt rung through MntArif cornier the mouth to give utter- 
once, and disperses ihc chyle into seventy thousand blood-vessels. 
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leaving it for the Gum to communicate their titttn% The** Ain? 

arc obviously a device to supply the place of tie infdEintJuy nerve?. 

HI. Yas^Mikal the Five Vital Airs [or 

ftninuol spirits]. Those me: uiixanmti speech; fce- 

mariam (Ctfujss-dii), loco-motion; tidnam giving; 

intnipam (d)&puih) t excretion; tmaniarn sexual 

pleasure. * 

I^otE.—T horn :tri- a Azihn Hpf Airs which operate eicluilvd j on the 
five Qrg»m of Action. They seem to Us, in their function*, what we 
fheulii rtvle voluntary nervom powers. They perform the offices of 
what Locke caJli “nntvousL or animal spirit lo tins u ^nt 

of sensation" * son*- motion* which Lea been prodtiwd by “dimly 
iinpetc^iUbio bexh.^ 11 that proceed; from object? of jkum; and f Sso t 
convey the commands of the soul to tlie Organ* of Action, 

IV, Ttm-N&ii tlie Ten Tubes [or tubular or¬ 
gans]- These an? * tdei fjg^*_) ; ; aujt- 

™ u « « (■* S?flP far')! bUrtfth'i (* ir,ij/nfl); atti (jfjjB)\ siugrtguvei 

® ; ttbimpurudei u.); puruita a {14 *k); 

sutvjkim (#&&&&); iro^iVurcm 

Votk. —These VM«‘ are the channels for the Airs. They ramify 
into htiventy-two thousand branches and pervade every pare of the 
human mhm-oem. I give, fr. -in <>ther Tani il author a brief accou lit 
of the principal JfiWi, and t.f some of their billing bnncht*. 

. /^ n^ riwsr in the left side of the tower pelvis, from whence 
it passes oil in two branches one running upw [mbs and the other 
down the left leg to the great toe. 

rise* in the right side of the lower pelvic where ft 
dnid^ into two part*, uue running upwriok, and the other down the 
right leg to I he groat too. 

Sulimunri-nAdi Ti&es a£ ano nnd pfoceeds ad tjtniialia i yt hero it 
eeTi-rul turns tiacircE# the mystic Om (^) T the symbol c-f the pro 
dueUvc powera of Deity; thence its main port, called Mim\£^b 
rw JlKdtj to th* Lout. Tliis is the Mm-JIfZr* (w*irCfSM <> T 
the Golden Mountain, in tin* human mkrwoain. 

Die upwtwd braiiilios of iWW nn-J run diagonally, nnd 

meet in ^rtufaMy*, where they endrelc xttiimttiui, formim* an arch 
over Ota h TIw is BnhmsVV seat or throne. 

TKp^e two jYMi jimi-s*! thence rtiagiuallj tn tin-- „f t Lc pel¬ 
vis Hb.1 film nii.1 niivt in tin remon uf iho ruiv.'t, wlipre thcT :iAm 
T«/r'tBHKo; farming au ajrJi or mnojiy. Thq „ VE-lmi'a waL 
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From Ghpi, fire, are developed the following five Tattu- 
yam, viz : "appetite; sleep; fear; sexual pleasure; gaptog, 
stretching, etc. 

From vut/ii; air, emanate the following five Tattuvam, viz: 
running; pitting; walking; lying; standing. 


Note.—T haw form what aro supposed to bo tbe ronas-crfin^ orpm- 
lying luitwt-s Q tlio soul and ofiiur Tuttuvm, ahd whi- 3 j uro 
essential to lbo csutanco of dig animal pheftometia named. 

From dfo/jiam, ether, are produced the following five Tat- 
tnvam* viz: those which prompt to lust; to good and evil 
acts towards others; to giving and withholding; to desire 
in general; to admiration, surprise, etc, 

III qU t there are twenty'five, 

IT. T^f-a- Vdtfuk&? ; {Q^fsvir^<sat) 9 the Ten Vital Airs [or 
animal spirits], viz: 

Ptrdn&n {iSjirest dr) [that which causes req-iration, and 
keep np all the viud actions]. 

A^inan (jfuflsrixr) [that which separates the excrcuienti- 
tious and urinary matter, and prompts to void them]. 

Uthtimn (b -pnarar) [that which causes hiccoughs, strang- 
hug, etc]. 

Vit/dnan [sSu. jiiwesr) [that which absorbs and distribute 
the chyle]. 

JSatrwiim r) [that which secures duo proportions 

in the several parts of the body]. 

Rikon (iTjraar) [that which produces coughing, sneezing, 
etej. 

KHrman (^rudr) [that which producer bending, stretch- 
>*g f gaping, ole.]. 

Kirutharm [that which opens and shuts the 

eyes, or causes winking], 

TS0lt}ltan (Qfiwfpp&r) [that which causes laughing, smil¬ 
ing, etc], 

Timognchajan {^feat^Q^KiBr) [thai which cause* swelling 
in the body before and after death, and which at last splits 
the head, and escapes]. 

Note.—T lnse ten aim all developed from tho Element air. Aa- 
thriia -Ull'- r -. .ittowlmt reqwfcnig 1 b"-ir powera «r function*. Tim 
spucifittiiii in- above gwen lire the mart* common, jifu! are lakt'Ti fo tfi 
nt.hr-T £intliri.nHiK In Trunil. OlH asithtir glVCS tllO term*, 

2 
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Ik'Tj.^ ami fr'Ctiro to ir f ainful as veil cu- pWnmhle experience* tlj.-y 
f re *™ietim*s o^Ued R I iky tbo first d*as uf TnttiLYam, whidi nr** tlie 
m^ronienta in ttic&g ttntrws of action rmJ eipemiictfj Lnmur* Tiutu- 
ram. and Instrument* of Fleami*, TIhjv axe design’itixl Vtttiy&j 
frnrrj WfiW, s-ipiifrin L r t-tc^ because ihvv arc 

n-^^ jtijdJ to tie proper themght, or consciously of ihn eoaL m iLs 
disciplinary state. 


HL iSta-ra/fewmi (»***^«), the Divine Tattuvom 
[or the developments of Deity], These, five in number, are 
otherwise denominated Ptrira-Kfadam 
the Operative [or eftbcfivel Instruments; and Sut:<i-7ht(iunm 
the Pure Tattuvora. 

'Tht^v art AW«-1 rtodi i *^aP^aa^}; tckdittmn 

&Util (-Frrffjrifi uj«) * j&rtti 

and Sisam {Slasm\. 

These complete the thirty-dx Primary Tattuvam. 


Nht>:.— flu* order in w hi eh these divine powers sm developed is 
rvv "™ ! ™ “ flt '» which they iuy here given. Hi,< i* the 
MflIbnenn a Petty dwolty-cd m n mpt.iri ;3 organism, Haiti is 
y| e *'' 11 S "'•'■ “i«rey •■{ 1 »ein thus devnh ijhj. i and onmnizod. SAthak- 
« t>"! ragh'^t [i>nn t or urgiiniyn, in width the two En-rmns 
urc i|<'vr]i'ptii. Me/, ,iran is tlin otginkm through which the \>b- 
^’unrij- nguncy of Deity h exerted, Salta- Vittei is the power of 
drat nut ton mid reproduction ; And when farther developed, appear, 
iti the terms ..f JtaWraa or Sinut, Vitkna and BruhwA. The W 
nun* and functions of these will |» further eiplained bduw 


section n. 

T(TE StTBORDlNiTE XiTTUYAM. 

L Pmiki-Awwihil w 0 efl,A the External for 
Timble] Instruments, developed from the Elemental 

1 rom pirutbm, earth, spring these five, via; hair - bone • 
akin; nerves and tendons; muscle, ’ 1 

From appu water, the following fl Te arise, viz: watery 
socretioim, such as tears, phlegm, ear-wax, at rum, etc - T ed- 
blood; semen; brainy marrow, fat, etc.; excrosences, such 
m wart% moles, white fiesb, etc. * 
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Note.—T hese Tan uvmu are imperaptibltv except t& the jpdft* ft«d 
In ibu sense of rite or Wise Man. Yet tlicay aru 

gubsiimtkl, and from them tik grosser Element aumixi above, arts 
dmbp<*L They are ibe eutywU, ot radpieets, of the smrbotv^ of 
tioiicd. tangibility-, form or color* flavor, find odor—one of which is 
supposed to te present in every flist of sensation, T hm* amhetype* 
are yjmethiEg mot-c tlmn mere qpilitie*. They are ft sort of “ eor- 
|a>cpreni or (i t i suviuu» Imw-ges of bodiev = w Empedocles and 

J>umocritus would cab them* 

4, The five KminZ+ttiriifam (s&pu.x$tffiiiw\ Organs of 

Action, via: vtfifcfeu mouth ; (uepu), 

F ini bands; jrfjruru (u*.^ excretory organs; 

txjxrUam (clu^), gcniUil organs 

Note.—'T ln-s-', lite the perceptive TMtuvitm, are tbs inner, or im* 
perceptible organic strueuir.*, b which the implied operatic povrgre, 
or limetions* rKp^ctively-bbore. 

5. The four Aniokaraiiam InteUectual Or* 

gnnie Faculties, viz: maflani the undensUindiiig; 

putti the judgment; (#***&*), the 

individuality; sittim (fijijfii), the will, 

an corporeal organa or faculties end hsve no life, 
or power of artlug, independtnt of the sotil+ Independent of djero, 
thfifcm! has no intellectual life or iwrttOB. Heat*, they am inUt- 
tectuai ttnset, holding rt similar Ration to reflection, which tho fivo 
nui»« do to (option. Those Tnttuvam will be further explained 
below. 


U, Ytttirjri-TatfaitiaTft [t£fj£uitTppgieiiib). These arc Eoven 
in numtKi, viz; Mten (***>&> time; nitjaihi {&*/&), fcta; 
kaki (*&u), continent [self-goverDBierit]; vittci («?/«*}, 
thought: r&am (&***&), desire; purushan (i^afrir), life; 
may ! (to<r«uu), delusion, 

Thfcse are otherwise denominated Asuttn- Tattuvam {#*?- 
the Impure Tftttuvam; and. PoMziy<t-Kdndwn 
^QuGJi&iiisirBsri _tij, the Instruments of Pleasure., 

Nomr—These seven Tattuvnm are essential i« ««* ™ ’'late of 
probation; while the Aitvm*Tattiicam m «wdmI t* £““®T 
and htdkctiul autwuse. The V'sftiyii are the highijf 0 - ♦ 

Miviiiu. and act as prompter* ami directors »the *>“ iV , 
organism. As they 1J[ the *od Urn*# cnJ as wall a, good 


TATTUVA-KATTA LEI. 

■ ■ ■ 


SECTION I, 

TTTE TSIBTT-SIX PROLA-ET TAVi'L'Y AU, 

These sure divided into three classes, denominated Attuma- 
Tatlu ram/ Yiuiyd- Tattuvam ; Sim- Tattu vam. 

I. Attuma- Tattuvam the Proper T&ttu* 

vwn [or peculiar properties] of soak 

Note,—T he to™ 1 Mmnatb the ndjaufirv form of the noun Attn- 
mam meaning non!, or, fix a noun of mnftitwfo, *>uh. 

These Tattuvam are also called AsHtia-Tattiivam 

tlie Impure Tattuvam; and Pr>kki>ja-K>hif!,uti 
(Cu(TiSdu*ff«w’j_*i), the Instruments of Pleasure, They are 
twentv-foiir in number, divided as follows, 

1. The five PMam (yjni), Elements, viz; piruihuvi 
(t3&f>a$), earth; appit water; %u (Qp*j), tire; vfhju 

(suff^X air; dMsam {^swew), ether. 

'1, The five GndnbUiriyain Perceptive 

Organs [or senses]. These are: tHUintm {Q+irjfr&X «irs; 
teMu skin; nHjchu eves ; tingnguvei 

tongue; mirdrtam (^agr«r»), nose. 

Note,—T hough these Tkttnrem «re dins denominated, ret th« 
dp not moan the vieitfo ttm. skin. etc. Skiu T fl^li, U.|k«, Vt«\, era 
dtoingumliaj fre-m these organ*. and aredassed under Sulmrdinate 
T<M*rtm. The terms Ihn mean those Rutifife, ret material, otggq. 
isms, or invisible media duns. whlyh possess the mqiuiotu implied. 

8* The five Tanmfittira {pssxnp^ens\ Rudi mental Ele¬ 
ments, via: OQttam fcfrm), sound; patitam (udfaii), touch 1 
(‘■S u “). forni ; rota* (©we), taste; karttam 
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human organism■ element, sense, organ. property fac¬ 
ulty t whether visible or invisible, -active or inert. It lias 
been variously rendered in English by oxte$on/ r principle 
power t organ, property* But no one of these ternus correctly 
and fully expresses the meaning of the original. It has no 
equivalent in out language; nor can it have in any lan¬ 
guage where the force of terms ia limited by true philosophy. 
The 3 dens wrapped up in W&uxim confound the physical 
and the metapnysteal, the real and the imaginary. Hence 
it will be nectary, in most oitsea, to retain the original 
term. 

These remarks will apply, mut&tis mtdandk, to other terms 
occurring in this paper; and must furnish the apology for 
their appearance untranshUcd, 
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The Tattu.ua- PtroMza m is the only full and complete work 
on the Tattuvam of which 1 have any knowledge. Other 
brief tireoiifics on the Tattuvam nre to be found in both 
Tamil eleilI Sanskrit Belonging to different Schools of phi¬ 
losopher^ they vary from cadi other as to the number of the 
Tattuvam, and in some other respects. The Tatty.m.-Kidtalti 
gives the highest number of Tattuvam any where mimed, 
and \b more systematic anil complete than any other of the 
Smaller treaties which I have ecCil Lt presents the stand¬ 
ard system of the orthodox SSivas of Southern India and 
Coy Ion. According to this treatise, there are thirty-nix Pr i- 
manj, and sixty ^uhordinatf, Tuttuxam. Thy Primary Tuttu- 
vam arc divided into three general classes* successively de¬ 
veloped. From the first etass named in the order of thiq 
work {which is the Inst of the three in the order of develop¬ 
ment), are developed the sixty Subordinate Tattumm* 

Our author first barely names ilie three clashes of Primary 
Tattuvam, and then gives a general specification of the sixty 
Subordinate. 

Next succeeds a statement of the order of development, 
beginning with the highest, or most remote and subtile cx- 
iaicnccit, and running through theseries down to thjjgrossest 
of the dements, earth. This development of univerS being 
is given as it is manifest jo the miniature universe, man. 

After this, the Primary Tartuvam are taken in order, and 
very briefly explained as to their relations to one another, 
tlunr functions m the human mierfjcosm, etc. etc* 

Thou follows a view of the states of the soul in its vari¬ 
ous physiological relations, explaining tins phenomena of 
life, conseiomne^ activity, and death. 

Then are presented the leading states and cirenmstances 
of the soul, m its organkm^ in respect to ha mond and reli¬ 
gions chax*u^ present condition, and ultimate prospects. 

This order is preserved in the translation, and the sections 
are marked accordingly* 

The term Mtumm is of Sanskrit origin, and, when trans¬ 
ferred from the Sanskrit, is spelt tattaxz. As this paper b a 
translation front Taring it baa seemed well to preserve the 
Ttimi] orthography in this and other technical terms. 

The meaning of mutam Is mxnidd nature, or property, of 
any thing, and hence, in common language ptwer. In this 
system, it is used to designate any essential part of the 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Toe Mowing article is a close translation, with explana¬ 
tory notes, of a treatise entitled Tattom-Eat(afa\ the Law 
of the T'ltiuvttm, or of things according to their Er-ential 
Nature. The subject of which this treatise gives a bare 
synopsis, is fully exhibited in an original i iiiuil work, con¬ 
sisting of four hundred and sixteen closely written foolscap 
pages. This large work is polemical, maintaining the Sawn 
views in this department of Hinduism. It is dciiomi rated 

at u iSrwir^iii the Elucidation of 
the Tattuvatn. Both these works, which present the same 
phase of doctrine, arc constructed on the principle that 
until is a nsmialure universe odinplete. They present the 
origin nature of man, and, also, of all that Constitutes 

the uuvrcrsc. , 

The brief treatise here presented, does not follow the 
order in which the topics arc arranged and treated in the 
larger work referred to. It teas probably designed as a 
manual or guide for the Guru, rather than :is a text-book 
for the disciple. It is too bric£ in itself, to give any intelli¬ 
gible view of the system to the uninitiated. Yet as a help 
to those who would look into the mysteries of Hinduism, it 
is important, if not indispensable.. It stands related to the 
whole system of their mystic philosophy, somewhat «$ the 
Greek grammar does to the whole course of the Greek elus- 
sics—Jry to the beginner, but continually gathering interest 
as one advances in the vast field before him. 

Tho notes which are dispersed throughout the treatise, 
will, it is hoped, render the whole more intelligible^ and 


readable, and hetp to bring the system more distinctly to 
view. They are designedly as brief as the nature of the 
subject seemed to allow. All the explanations are based on 
the authority of native commmcntarics, as yet found only 


the authority 
in Tamil. 









ARTICLE 1* 


P P & « i * il t- tor. 


TATTUVA-KATTA L E I, 


L a w 



THE TATTUV AM. 


SYNOPSIS 

or the 

MISTICAL PHILO SOPHY OF THE HINDIS, 

1UA1UTP3 TTLQyt T1IE TAm, 

WITH NOTES, 


HT 

Hit. HENRY K, HOISINOTON, 

tftttlOUKT or TIB -JUUUGAET HUSH IH CETlAA 
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Tht Annmwn Tradition as to the Rf&!iTV?-P!tu* of Noah's Ark; by 
Rfr- IJ. tk Q + Dwighu Muai ijuuy m Turkey, AUo T a Trawls 
timfrtim Mmtqfs /Irnifnuifj Grammar, in whidi t h*a Attempt h 
mi-1'- to prove thill the Armi-man language yy ike original lan¬ 
guage of ih<? Immatt taco ; hj tho 

A Grammar of the Modem Syriac Long nay*, as Spokfn in Orpo- 
minhi -Persia, and in KwrdisUn ; by Rev* D + T, Stoddard, Mis- 
niun irjr in Pen'iia. 

A Letter m some RttctiI fjiscorfries at Koyunjik; by Dr + U. Lobddl, 
Mi**kmiiry at Mostil. 


» 


* 




An Anil Mill Meeting *elt ,lidd id Iloston, on the 17th of Mat, 
1954 . 

Tint oflktfra of tlifl hist jaar wore recocted* with ftie exception 
that Mr. E. Abbott,** of Cambridge, M&b^ ™ chosen Insurer in 
the place of Mr. Short, whoso i^novai hi PhikdeJpbia mftdo it oj^ 
dEent to eloel a iubstHnio. 

A klter from Dr. B. Lobddl, dated Orijminh, Aug, 15, IS53, 
mention* hk having ^ lately made ft tour through Kftrdiitnn by a 
route for tlte mOFt part hitherto untrodden by any of our country- 
men," Ho h vkited Arbee!* spent mm dap with Kdnibh thids in 
tie mountains, and discovered ft basalt pillKrhjthtrto unknown sine* 
tbeChnstkn cm, cut with cuneiform cliiurwters nnd tropomm for 
yurEou* bistoru-al ttwom? Dr. L propo^o* to report to ihe ^>c^ty 
hia o^emitkm* on this tour. 

ATOttr from Mr. J. It l^-gaii, dated Huang, Nov. IT, 1953, con¬ 
tains ilw Allowing suggestion- “ Out of the ^lucf deeklmta at this 
thus, in Eastern ethnology, is a mropnritifB grammar of the rii-avi- 
rtan or non-AHin languages and dialects of India. Aa MOji sis mis- 
sitmsrio* have published sufficient detail* for port k'uiardi alvei*, some 
competent cultivator of them should prepare such a gnuniunr. using 
Homan aud not native characters, and giving interlined or word for 
word tnnisiruioos of all (samples illustrative of collocation, structure, 
etc;,. There ari'now abundance of materials in English and 
German for such a grammar of the Dravirian. languages. 

The following papers were presented : 

An Estay On Me men MdaltaSmhx, wifA Eodot of their Author*’, 
by Prof. E. E- Salisbury of New Haven, 

On tht Origin of the Pthuyiatas; by Dr. J- G. Gttiither of Hos- 

bury. Mass. 

Tht Pruman Erudition to Eyyyt under Lepiiut, and iff Roulti; 

by Prof, W. D. Whitney of New Haven. 

Tiro following were reported to the Society, but for want of lime 
not read: 

Thr Trantmiyrationa of Gautama; compiled from the Burmese by 

Mrs. 11. AL Mason. . 





A Short Chapter in the Hittoey of BAkei/sm !>, Persia ; l-y ^ v. 

A. II. Wright, M. Miwii'tiory in Perkin* 

Thf Ttilahw I-amuwt ; 1>y Rw. F. hlissionaiy in Burma. 

On the Kura* ; by Her. K B. Crw*. MianOBnfj in Burm*. 


A Meeting was Lul.J in Kw Haven, on lbs 26tli 

mn I *if DctoW g 1853- 

A Mur from Roe. L>. T, Stoddard, dated Ortmiah, July ISljh, 
1853, announce die completion of*grammar of die Modem Syrian-.* 
Mr. Stoddunl mji : u 1 undertaken to trace up die Mod™ 
Syria* t*> tin- Anc ient, U> fJiow its i-oauecuon With the Hebrew, and to 
de*rribu briefly its relation* b- the Persian, Turkish und KDaidisb/ 1 * 
The following paper* were presented: 

TAe Italy Aeftftfm /Ar fMfed State* of America and the Salt An of 
Maxtor; by Mr, A. T. Ootheah of NW Y. rk, 

Th? XonpuagF** J/Wm p tfflrf fAni* jfrAitiwu fa Language* ; 
by Roy. Dr. J. C* Adamson, late Principal of the South-African 
College at Capetown. 

Some Point* eonnetfett trilh the Orthography of the Zutu language; 

bv Itev, T,. Grout and Ree. J, L Dyhne, MieskmATtt* in & Africa. 
J7j* Presen i Stair ami Prospects of the AW l*h Losuptag* and 
English Education in India; by Rev. Dr. D. Q- Allan, Missionary 
in India* 

TAr o/ TFWtin^ fAe CWioflimd Uhinm Dialtet *; by Rov. M. 
€. White, Missionary in China- 

The Sites of Jatapata and Cana in Galilee; by Rev. Dr. E. Robin&cn 
of New York. 

On fAe i/ftfary of the Vrdic T<*U ; by Prof* WV D. Whitney of 
New Hawn* 

Dr. BntpeEt Labors on the Demotic Character and Language - by 
Mr. W. W. Turner of Wailiington, D + C + 


■ Thia Grammar nmy be exported to appear in l ba next Number of lMs 
J ournal,— Co mil or l J vEU- 
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SELECT MINUTES OP MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY, 


Aj Animal Meeting was held In Rosiei^ on tins ISih and IPth of 

M»y, lasa. 

The foRowiag gentlemen were ducted officer* of thm Eydety for 
1853-54 £ 


Preside nf, Rqv. Dr. E. RoBDffiOS of New York, 

( Hot* Dr. Wi Jenfcs M ]Wan t 

Pw^PrtJidTfri/f, -j Rev. Pita. T. D. Wodaey of New Haven, 

of Cambridge, Uah^ 


( IW. C Reek 

14 R1 Salisbury 
Stcr w of 44 J. Hadley, Jr, 

^c. Mr, EL Abbott, Jr, 

Mr + C. Short 
Mr. C. Folsom 
r Rev. Dr. R. Anderson 


Ctirr m SMTttanf^ 


TVmmw, 




Prot C. C. Felton, 

Ro v + T, Faj-ker, 

Dr+ C* Pickering, “ 
Mr. W h W* Qrcenougb tl 


44 Now LLivon 1 

KL .. 

u Cambridge, 
fcfc Roibuijt 

U 4i 

H Boston, 

M Cambridge 
w Bo* km, 


The following papers were communicated : 

Ethn&$raph k View of TTrj^r?s Afrir& ; by Rev. J. L. Wilson, Mis¬ 
sionary i& W h Africa. 

fflrju 1NsEk& t; by Rot. H. R. Hokington, Missionary m Ceylon. 
The Leading Charm:icruUc* of the Oh/iUmtkr** of the En*t; by 
*Fno£. A, Guyot of Cambridge, Maas. 
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Pnjf. JtfLtDS HrT!ITL FETEtHJJTPT,. 

Berlk 

*Dr. -Tame* Ctivri.TA Ferrn aub, 

Bnstnlt Errand 

U*M Rijn Rit>PUAl_l5Ti Deva, 

CfllCtltllL 

Frot Kcjtaid, 

Fa rig . 

piof. Oj.il Etttoi, 

BerilEL 

Fr L f Esmitts FtiLn] ; -Eii P 

Halle, 

^Comat Iffduto Hhmaliijj'sIp 

Fjjti, TkwCftfty, 

Trtti FlicWLiCJi RukCUlT, 

lkrlin. 

Hu ExceEteocr $Arrrr £rmi>l, 

CoaML&ntiaople. 

Prut Gasp* Di Tabjt, 

r*m. 

FVp£ C. J. ToifstfiJtQ. 

Fp»L 

*Sir Hestit W* Tckkin. 

CilaiiU, 

m Piat WclhilM L^ltt De Wnif 

Bo^L 

Str J. 0Aiwim WtLiixsc^ 

Londoct 

PmL Horace Hayuo^ f iuos. 

Oxford 
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Oct 1852—April,’ 1853. 

The Lord's Prayer and Creed, (In Grebe A (2 coined 

The Ten Commandments. K ' 

Four leaves of Greta nnd English L^sons + 

Seven s,: GmW Ltoona 

View of a G rebo town near Cape Palmas, TV. Africa. 

(2 copied) 
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Outline* of Comparative Philology* with ft Sketch of the 
T jmgntgee of Europe, arranged upon Phildcigio Prin¬ 
ciple* : and a brief History of lb-? Art of Writing, 

By M. Sahele IXj V$n\ of the Uni vers, of Virgin in, 

New York: 1853, 12mo. 

JSy tkt Ant fair . 

Smithson inn Contributions to Knowing*, Vols, VL 
Wellington: 1853-54. 4to + 

By Oif iS'Tni/AjOiutoi Imiilutiim. 

Sjrobolto ad Rom Kumm-mm Muhawmedenonim- Ei 
Miueo liegio Holraienri, Edtdit Carolus Johannes 
Tomber^ II, Opsaha;: 1833, Ito. 

Ibn^l-ALhmChron icon, quod Ferfecikdmum inseribitur. 

VoEumen duodecimum idcmque uUirmmi, nlimw IL 
584-828 cotitineiiA, Ad tidera OOtL Upsalicn&ta* coll, 
passim rnrisink Edidit Carolus Johannes Toroberg. 

Lipsiftci: 1853. 8vo. 

Ibu-eL A thirds Clironibu Elfte Dcleu. lfran Ambwkan 
ufrerami af Carl Johann Tornberg. Haftet LL Lund: 

1853, 8to, 

By Prof.[ 0. J. Tombtry^ Upsat. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient Fnlibothra . . - * 
according to r^earehGfl made on the spot in. 1811 and 
1812. Hv Win, FnmukJni, Major, etc. Lofidon; 

1915, 4to + 

ManittcHpt of the Skatida PtiiAim, in TiuniL Written 
on stripe of Falmloaf in three bundles. 

The British Government nodi the Idolatry of Ceylon, By 
IL Spence I lardy, Woaknran Missionary. Colombo : 

MMOL Svo. 

Xidtinozliittiraitu. A Bekction from the Writings of 
Tamil Moralists, for the use of Sghitwla. Madras: 

1841, 0vo, 

Abstract of the General Laws of Chinn: M administered 
by tlie Grom T^ng Dynasty* nowon the Throne of 
that Empire., s. £ 

Journal of a Tour along the Q<?m of Java and Bail, etc. 

>!»£,. Singapore: 1830. 

By R*v m Writ. Tmey, Madura, 

A Memoir of the Life and Labors of the Rev, Adonimm 
J ndAon. D + D, By Francis Wayland+ Fre*. of Bnn/m 
University. 2 Vols. Boston: 1853- i2mo. 

By th* Author. 
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A Fragment of a Stull from Nineveh* [Found in n *fcr- 
copoftgiM, together wil h guld neekWe^ ear-rings, 
fidgiic'-HujuTS etc*] 

By Rev. &. W. Marik, Modi 

First Annual Report of the Trusts of theNfiw Bedford 
City Library, New Bedford : 1853. pp. 3L 

By the TruttM r 

Norton's Literary Jiegi&ter for 1854. New York, 

By the FuUinher^ Mr. ffi if. AVtora, 


PatenKNBce Report for 1351. Fart L Arts and Manu¬ 
factures. Pan II. Agriculture, 2 voL&* Washing¬ 
ton; 1852. 3vo, 

By the Patent-Ojjict* 


Fereiim Stik-Gimitte—Noa 1—52* Yol- I- 18&L 

By Rev. Dr, *7, Pcrkiilii, Qrlimiah. 

KFhUli;aTan^4ratlcaritftin. A Chronicle of the Family 
of likp kmhniieandra of N avadvipa, Bengal. Ed¬ 
ited and irjuislifted by W, FertseE 

By the Editor. 

Sanskrit AYoderliucb* Heraupgirndjcn von der kaiser- 
Ikhon A leadens ie der Wts6en9ciiaften + bearbe-itet von 
Otto BiibiJitagk und Rudolph RotL + Bogoa 1-10 mid 

11-20. St P^erfrhurgli; 1853, 

By the Imperial Academy of St P€ler$btiry f 

through hr. Otto BohtHuffk. 

A Key to the Structure of the Aboriginal Language ,.. 
spoken by the Aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter 
River, Lake Macquarie, etc., New Smith %Yale&, By 
L ETLrcItekL Sydneys 1850. 

By the Earndy of the late Dr. John Pickering. 

Missionary Miscellanies [A collection of pamphlets 
relative to tho Ceylon MlatEcm of the American Board, 

1823-53,] 

By Met r Dr , D. Poor i Ceylon. 

A Chinese Novel* with Hlaslratinn^ 

By Mr, J P. Bruton* 

Gulielmi Gftftenii Thesaurus Philologies Gritieus Lingo# 

Hehnns el Ch nkbe^e V eterifi TWtamcntL To mi Tertis 
Fasciculus Posterior, ouem post Geeetiii Deceasum 
oompofluil jEmiliiw Rodiger .. . Lip-Lie; 1853, 4to. 

By the Author. 
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The Book of Questions, An ancient M3, in K&rshftbi 
Arabic, illustrative of the To HM of the Jacobite Mono- 
physite of Mc^palamia. 

By If Lohhii^ 3 /. Mosul. 

The Law of Stormy in Chtnrsfc By D, J. Macgowim, 

M. t>. Nmgpo: 1853. 

Calculation - if die Solir Et-lmao of December Il f 1852, 
by €npL C. BA. Shod well, li. N. a with mm& obser¬ 
vations i\f a religious nature appended by Dr. D. J. 
Mucgownn, (ft flOpia) 

Getspel of Matthew Iji the Nitjijrpo Colloquial Alphabet¬ 
ized. Bv a Committee of Missionaries. Ningpo; 

1053 . 

Gospel of Luke in the Colloquial of Ninopo Alphabet¬ 
ized. By a Comtu i tui? of M i^roimria. Nmgpo: 1053. 

(jospel of'John iti the NIii||hj Colloquial Alphabetized. 
liy a Committee of Missionaries, Bov. Mesons, Rusal) 
and Martin. Nitigpo: 1953* 

Esops Fab lea Jin Chinese]. By R. Tin mi. 

Chinese and Lnglish Vocabulary., By 1L Thom* Pan 
First. 

The Seventh Report of the Luoehoo Mkaion Society* 

For 1851-1852. London: 1053. 

Report of the Hospital at Nmgpo, for 1952 ; on i lor the 
Medial Mi:-isiunary Society m China. By Hamel J. 
MnvgoWiiTL, M. B. Canton: 1952. 

[Chinese] Representation of Puto, an inland of the Chit¬ 
on Anhipelago, exclusively mlinbEti.il by BuddhiaL 
prints. 

Paradise of Buddha, publish-il at Puto, being a repm- 
stnutian of the same in relit in the temples 
of the inland, 

[Chines] Delineation of all the different Tributary States, 

New Edition. 

Sis copies of the Peking Gazette. 

Sheet- Alumnae,, published At Nanking, for the Moham¬ 
medan* of China. A. Lb 1853. 

Ihj Dt . Jj, J. Maftf&mfy Jfutgpo^ 

Information respecting the History, Condition and Pros¬ 
pect! of the Indian Trilntn of the United State. Col¬ 
lected and prepared_by Henry R. School urafu LL. Ib 

Published by authority "of Congress Parts ILL-H'. 
Philadelphia : 1853-54. 4to. 

By Mr . G. H ,r , M<inyp£iiny ¥ Commutipnff t/ Indian Affairs, 
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Kov.-HiA d- Jahic. 18W d* S. «1. pMos.-biitor. C. 

d. k, AbuL A W. W riw«U 8vo. 

V<nW fiber did VicbpntchigfeiL Gehnlten von h relb, 
Hjrrniiwr-Pbigrtaa in dv tevrlnhen Suzung d. fc. 
bfcnii- <J. Widens, mil 2!* Mai. |8o2. Svo. 

Ncnwbfl iur Fbrderung d.-r Lander-, Sprain- and 
Vulkw-konde Nurd Afrikns. Von Ftoih. Ikromr 
FnisstaD, (Aim d- Mai-Beft d. Jahrg. 1 S&2 d. b. d, 

E ilga. histor. C. «L li. AinuL d. W. bus. ibgeq.) 6 tq. 

rX^Niunal dcr Ar hL. it, Vim T>r. Fn'ih. lTam- 
luer T'urartilL (Ana d. ill. Maude <1 Denksdiriften 
d. pbiWdratar, CW d. k. Alud. <i. WtKseia. be- 
Kindennbgvdruokb) Wien: 1S,VJ:, |' ,J L ^ 

Psu G’fciifcflrifikFG der Mofllunfcn. Dr, IlnmiFie^ 

PttissUlL (Ai» iL in. Hit. d v l*. d, p.-L. C. d. k. -Atad, 

d, W. W*. nbg*L) Witt: 1852. Fo!. 

Btridii fiber Jon von Hens Di. DicteiKi bmuspne|^el'fr 
jien Coiniuentw Jeallm A kit rur FL:ij>- ibn Malika 
Von Frcib, Hummer-Pursuit. (Aus d. JuliiiLfu- d. 

Jahrg. 1852 <L S. d. pldW.-hiftor. CL dcr k. AkaJLd. 

W. bss, nbjjwL) 

fitj the Author* 

Manuscript Copy of tbeSnm Onbnn-PoLhjm], walk trrms- 

t ^ 011 By ike. 11 . R. Koumfita*. 


A Oliinescs Guitar. 

Bf Jttv. Dr, W r . JiiiU j, 

Kvanpdio tj V mm Mallow. Tlio Gqspd avoiding 
In gt Murk. truiirfaitfl into die EibhmUii Luiguci^ 
by Her. L>r. J, L Kr:ipf, ML^ionanr af lL.j CL. 
f4e. in £ Africa. Tubingen: 1&S0> 

By the Translator* 

Knrtr- ron Ait-lmlien, m 1W. Chr. Lrt^-nV [adkcha 
Allcrthuinskuudfe. bwbeitai uinl geattclinpL von Dr. 
li. Kserart. 1353- 

/jfy Pro/". Cftr, /xlimvi, itotifl. 

Vrwpu&m of jus ethnological work; “Types of^Man- 
kini^ file., by J+C. Nott, M* D** and * iw. R. GHdd«rti. 

i^w5Jijjyrjp i/Vsjtrj, ffraia&a *fr 
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The Old and the New : or. Hie Changes of Thirty Year*, 
in the E-'tf'h . + . + By William Goodell, Missionary in 
ComUadnDpie of the A. B- C- F. M f W Ith nn Intro¬ 
duction, by m Adams, D. I>. 

By the Anth&r* 

Graimnaire Rn-s&fc, divide en Quatre Parties .., ♦ par 
G. llainoniore. Paris: 17. 8vo. 

By JLTa** fFI B" Gmuouph. 


Inc wadi Yrtihhbeklo [the Mna of David, in Zulu]< 

Fort Natal: 1850. Sva. 

Proceeding* of ib« Commission apjwjintcd to inquire into 
the Past and Present Sink' of the Kalina En the I'i*- 
trict of Natal_. Farts L-V. Natal: 185^-53. 

By Rvrr Lewis Grout k Umiurtdtun, S* Africa. 

M. do Tjk«v and MaukwvKjirknu-dTMm From the 
BetiiLrea Magazine for August, 1851.. 

By Br&f. Fife Edward Hull, Bmurr^ 

Litemturgc^hmbEe drr Amber. Von ibrem Ikgtubc 
hiis eu £nde des zwdlften Jshlbtmdefta der ILidschret. 

Von Ilajnmer-Pnrg^tidh Ersie Abih. Yierter Band, 

Wien: IBS3, 4to. 

\)u& Arabi^cke Hoke Lied dor Liebo, <1^ w-t Ibnol FirUIVs 
Taijot in Test and ITabareetfung* ram erscen Male. .. 
herait^'gegeben von Hanmier'Pujgstall. Wkn: 1854. 

4to. 

Redo dee PoUidoDEon der kaiser) icben Akademm dor 
Wbfefinadhaftfiiit Ftaftiomi von Hammer-Purgstnli, bet 
dor foierlkhen Erofirwtig doaolben am 2 Fohrnar f 
1848. 8 vo. 

Abbandlting Liber die Siegel der Arat>er, Toiler und 
Ttirken. Von Freih. Dammer-l^irgHtalL (Vorge- 
Irngcu in der hlstor.-pMloL €hsm am 9 Marc, 1848.) 

4 to. 

Bench* fiber die in den lotston viet Jahreit, 1845, *48/47 
und’48, zu Constantinople gc-druekten uisd lithograph" 
inen Wake. Yon Freih. HftiiunerPiiTgRtall. (Au* 
detn Ootohor-Hefte des Jnhrgnnges 3840 der SEtz- 
EmgsberichtQ <L k. Akin). d. Wwwiw* besonder* nb- 
gedruekL) 8vo, 

Baioht fiber die vdl dem J ah rtf 1848 xu Koublatfi maple 
gedruL’k^n und Ijthogmphirten Werke* Von Frdh., 
Hammer-Pnr^tall. (Ana J + Febr-ilefl de* Jarir*. 

1851 cL Sitzungtib, d. phdosopli.-brttor. C Jasso d. k- 

AkarL d. Wombs. bttondeiff abgcdrm-hu) 8>o. 
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Biblsothoett Godofrodi HennanuL l_.ipsro 2 : [1854.] 

By Dr, X O* Flis^ Leipzig. 

Lihri A rabid Ffl,kih-H r etx, *ou Frik-iua I [iqumdorum el 
Jocatio IngcnloEoruni, auctoiu . . * * Ebn-Arabethah, 
nrhiTim ... cditj *,. a Georg. G nib Fjeytng. Dr * - , 

Pais Pc*teH?r. Ronunu: 1852, 

By the .Editor. 

The u Four Boo£bA 0 tali*. (Jn Chilis.) 

"Hi e Hok King. 0 to Is. * 

Hteory and Dwripliott of Copper Gotn& 4 vok (Itl 

Chinee*,} 

A Treatise on Naumd History, 3 vok* (In Chitim.) 

A T teatam on Ffflmjunsiip 2 vok w 

T 3 hj Seai-Clt.miol'T for jdf the Family N unes. u 

Me Vienna Fnliiienl Economy., with additions 4 

Tilt* tic:^|H-l of MiiLthnu in Cbih^ Mil h ExpljULiLlury 
Xulra, by Wm. Dean* ll mifrJEi>itg: 1048- 

Hktnry of J osepiL j \IS. (I a j 0 UiiusHj.) 

BaddUi*! liturgy* u 

A Chine** ClirestomELtliy, in the Canton Dialect By 
E, C■ IIndgtnnn. M gL m> ; 18 4 L I to. 

A Lrcikgus of the Kris;]Mi, Malay and Chines Lan¬ 
guage c4mpn‘hen^ng the V,ni:nndar Idioms of the 
3n*t in the Hok-kemn and Canton Phdeou^ MuIalcji: 

1841. 4to, 

A Grammar of the English LRDgMt, fertile u*e of the 
Aiig3o-Chinit$o College. By it. Mi-mson* 1\ D. Mn- 

nio: 102$. 0 vhf. 

By «A frimttr 

Zutschrift tier Dcutacbea Morgen hiiidisehtn GcsdbclinfL 
B;uk! vil Ilofto 1 K 2, 3 P 4; BtL viii. ILTto 1,2. Leip¬ 
zig: 1953-54. 

Indiichc StuiUeti , *., hemusgegebea Ton Dr. A. Weber* 

Bind \u I Left 3; Bd. iiu Heft L Berlin i 1853. 

Veteris Testament! Aeduopici Tamm Primu^ give Ocia- 
lendmn Aethiopiem AlL ii In, in ?*„ tbb.-m ed, el rtpnM. 
filSt. ini-tr. Dr. Augustus, Dillmum, Professor Tnbmg- 
ensk Fflukv Primus, qui conduct Genesln, Eiddiim* 

Levuioum cum ftppcuv c-riL Imp-nan mm partem 
■nipped* Germ, t orient, Lqffiie: 105$. 

By (he fitrmon Orirntnl Society. 

A Chinese and EnglLdi Vocabulary, in the Tie Chin Dia> 
bet By Jtiaiah Goddard. Bangkok: 1847. 

the Author, 


pi ven nf F, A. Munch, Prod t Hat, ved ilniversiict 
i ChnMifluisu Med et lithogfaphewyt Bkd indehoh 
deude 3kriftpn>veT. Christum*: 1858, 8vo. 

AsUk Bolui Jordebog..... udgivet af R A r Munch. 
ClirifitifLniB: 1852. 8vo* 

■his hTjraticma mehtiu* quod inter Norvegos olim vnlnii. 

Latina reddidit paueuliaquo anndtatkn ibus ndntml 
P. A. Munch, Histom Lector. Olirislianicc: [1038.] 

-Ito. 

Beech reibuug und Lagc dftr UnsveriiitiitP-SterQwaite iit 
Christian tmton Ob r. Hails teen and Carl Faamley* Auf 
Vernitstnliung iL acadeiu* Colleg, herattig. ran CLrifi- 
toplrnr Hansleeu, Director tier Stern warfce, Christi- 
nriin : 1819. 4to, 

Btaretnmg otu Kongeriget Nor^ra dkonomiska Tilsiatui i 
Aarene I84U-1S5G med rilbo^ndft TiMkr. Ctuir.- 
liaaift : 18&3 r Sol, M 

Gremtsuitik for Zulii-Sprognt, forfttwi nf H + F< S, Schieu- 
der, ordinertit Pm*st og Missjonxr i Sydafriki. Med 
To rule og Annuerkninger nf C. A* Hnlmboe, Prof* i do 
ostoriand. Sprog ved Norge# Uni verdict. Christiania: 

18j0, 8 vo, 

BetUffirtninger onganctide Gmplolillierno uf Christian 
Boeck, ProC i Physiol, og VeleritusrrrH^i ved Norge* 

UniTOrs. (Med S^ e litliQgmphuredti IWer.) Chrw- 
tiiHiw: 1851. 4to. 

l >n:t Kongrfligo Konke Fretlcriks I 'niversitets AarsW- 
otning for 18 AO. Kristi ania: 1832- 0vo. 

Idem for 38$L ChiisUmui : 1058. 8vo. 

-if the Afryttf University qf ChrittitHdou 

freaty between the United Stales of America find the 
Sullen of Mask at. Trrii.vd fro in the Original in the 
I\>|iartiiivnt of State at Washington, in 1858. 

% Mr. A . /. Cbihtff- 

HiittL Sberif of Suit An Mbthd-lfinld, in favor of hh 
Protestant Subjects* (In Turkish imd Armenian, 
lithogr*) 

By Bn-- If. G+ 0 * lhoipkt y CotMtantintipt*. 

fiig-Vda’S.'irili rta, die Sacred Hym ns nf the Brahman*; 
togethtvr wi.i b the Coinmetatary of Sajanachary iu Ed¬ 
ited by lb-. Max MiiHor. FulilLhed under the palrou- 
age of the Eon. the East India Company. You, L Ll. 

London: 1840-1854. 

Bp the Direct*#* of ihr Finn* Alu / Jtufw C&tnpanp. 
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The Journal of lira Bombay Branch of th* Royal Asiatic 
Society, FAh**i by the SecwtMj- No*. stv^ltiL* 

Jan. and July, l&52 t and Jan., 1853. Bombay. 

By Oi€ Society. 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, from 
Sept., 1850 to J 1832. Edited by tbu Secretary, 

VoL x. Bombay: 1852. 

By the Society* 

Travels in the IL S* of Anserieo* in the year* 1847—18. 

By Liu-Kingdom,, ai n&t\ Unguis of the Ain. Conan] 
el Amoy. 

Thro^harju-Lff Cln»ie. (Lb CJitikwe.) 

A FortHCfeanint* and Protection. w 

Message from the President of slie United States in an- 
sw§t to a resolution of the Semite, calliti^ for informs- 
lion in rsktion to lBo israou of Mr. Balmier, Into 
U. S. Consul at Sthgaporev to Eastern Asia. I 852. 

Church of England'j Book of Common Prayer—-Mor- 
mot ft TiattsUtfca, (In Chinese.) 

Portions of the Liturgy of the Prat. Episc. Church of the 
Lu Stales, in use at the Minion of the Prot Epbc. 

Churdi Ai Shan^bid + (In Chinese.) 

% jffon. C* W* Bradley T Singapore. 

Almftiiso of Peace. VoL tv. for the third year of Hfan- 
fnne (A. D. 1853), By D. B. MeCartee, M. D„ Med i- 
oa) Misdotmiy of B a F. M P. C. Ningpo, China, (la 

Ckto ® J Mf.jMm, 

Memoir on the Geology of the S. E, Const of Arabia 
By R J. Carter, Es^ Bombay Medical Service, eta. 

(from the Journal of ihe Bombay Branch of the Royal 
M Society, Jatut 1852). 

ihe Author, 

%mbdie ad historiaru antiquhrem Remm Norvegrca- 
rum. Ed. P, A. Mnnehp Historr. Prof. Aeceduntduaj 
tftbb. Hihngr. nrte express^ ChrLfitianiee: lS50 r 4io. 

Siga Olo^ KoBirnpw Hctga*... ndgivet efu-r Fonm- 
•tataiug *f det nkiwlemiake Collegium vqd dot Ko n - 
gelige Norsks Fiederlks UiiiversitoL Christiania: 

1853. firo. 

Kong Okf Tijggvm&m Saga, fbrfiiltat pm Latin Rni- 
mod SlnUungfcn af del tolfte Aarhundrede of Add 
Snorreson . . . og aiden beurboidet paa NorcL * fc * ud- 
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Christ the Only Mediator. By Rov. C. Hamlin . Smyrna: 

1845* 0m 

AnswtMr to a rvcejit Tracs upon liio ConiinunioEi, of the 
Lories Supper. By Rev. IL Ajmcghoni. I&40. Efo- 
EvADgelical I twcia : 

No. 2. On the Lord's Sapper, By RtfuC* Ham¬ 
lin. Gmlate; 1047. 

No. 3. Od the Canonical Books nf Scripture. By 
Rev, H, Q* 0> Owi^iiU Guliita ; 1S47. 

No. 4. Protestantism not a New Region* By 
Rev, H* 0. Q. Dwight, Galata: 1040. (2 copies) 

The. Confusion of F&lth of a CouvcitM J ow T Smyrna * 

1644. 

What ib Faith in Christ l Smyrna : 

Joy in Heaven, 

Guide to Sol ration* u 

Good Works. w 

Sin no Trifle. 

Frogtvsrt of Sin. 

Children^ Guide* “ 

Foyson's Hi o ug h ts. 2d edition. w 
The Two Lwuita An Allegory**' 

Three Conversations on the Way of Salvation. 

1844. 

Abercrombie on Mental Discipline. Smyrna. 1344. 

Padnu in Modem Armenian. Translated from the He¬ 
brew by Ref* E. Higg*. Smyrna ; IB52. 

Proverb*In Armenian, Smyrna: 1 Bo2, 

By the A rmrnian JftittcM of ihcAui. Board of Comm, for Port Mtss. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland. ^>L iv F Burt I - London ‘ 1S53. 

By tiit Society. 

Asiatic Researches. Toll, vi-sL, and mL-xi^ with In- 
iks to the fii*t 10 vok 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos- is.-xx. 

atid Nos. L-iv, of 1052, 

Bibliotheca Indica. Noe. 1—12. 

By Cit Asiatic Society of Benya*. 

Journal Ariatioue. If* SArie, Tome xix. Baris: 1032. + 

% the Asiatic Society of Pan*. 

The Sixteenth Annual Rqwft of the Board of Foreign 
Minions of tho Freebviarian Church in the LJwten 
States of Ami 1 rica. Now York: 1953. 

% fAr itoard of Far. Miss, a/ the Fresh. Church, 


1842, 

1842. 

1842. 

mh 

1044, 

1044. 

IS30. 

1044. (2 copies.) 
1814. 

Smyrna: 


TLtf Now Testament in Modern Armenian, with Refer¬ 
ences. Revised and edited by lU v. £, Rigga, ma■ 
1849, l2mo* 

Arithnu'tic, Prcpnred by Ket 0* Hamlin. Ufiitimli' 
nople: 1646, Svo. 

Ifunia ul of Scripture* TV>of-Ta*1s referring to the Prin¬ 
cipal Doctrines ami Duties of Christianity. Smyrna: 
1849. ISiWV 

Doddridge's Riw and Progress- Ediud by J- S. 

Everett Smyrna: 1852. 12mo, 

Rmiy nn 1 * l"i]grim a ft l*rojrrW8. SlDyrHlI 1645. 1 2mo. 

Jones' CatefBm. Renwd and prepared by fWv* J« B. 

Adger. Smyrna: 1848, 1 2 nto* 

ftub of Faith. * By Ear. G> W, Wood. Smyrna ; 1847, 

l 2 14tQi 

Englisb Bfartyidogy, from 1400 to 1056 k Smyrna: 
I&51- l2mo. 

Lives of die Patriarch* and Prophets, By Rev. 1. K 
Adger. Smyrna: 1838. 12mo. 

Jay's Daily Meditation*, for ert ry day in the year. Be- 
V5»d and prepared by Mrs. Dwight* Smyrna : 1847.-i 
1 Dm o# 

Night of Toil. A History of Mirons Ln the Sooth Sea 
Llnnd?. Smyrna : 1852. 1 flmn, 

Abbott^ Mother at E<m*> Smyrna: 1640* JOmo. 
GallaudctV Hwiory of Joseph. Smyrna: 1642. Pkno, 
Four Protestant ConJcaMoni of Faith. Published to- 
as a refutation of like blander “No Agreement 
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